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1; As S I am, at length, entirely, or to a 
great degree, freed from dne fatigue of 


defending clients, and-the duties of a Gaator I 


have ecourſs again, BRUTUs,principally on your 
advice, to thoſe ſtudies which were never out 


of my mind, but neglected at times, and which 
after a long interval I have reaſſum'd: And 


ſince the reaſon and pre- pts of all arts which 


relate to living well, cepend on the ſtudy of 


wiſdom, which is call'd philoſophy, 1 have 


thought of illuſtrating this in the Latin tongue, 


not, becauſe Philolophy, could not be under- 


ſtood 
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ſtood in the Greek language, or by Greek 


maſters, but it was always my opinion, that 


we haye been more happy at inventing than 


the Greeks, or that we have improved on Wind 


ever we have received from them, which they 
have thought worthy their care and pains: For 
with regard to manners and economy, family 
and home affairs; We certainly now manage 
them with more elegance, and better than they; 
but our Anceſtors have, beyond all diſpute, , 


torm'dthe republic on better laws and cuſtoms. 
W hatſhall1 ſay of our military affairs? in which, 


8 our anceſtors excell' d them much in valour, 2 
more in diſcipline: As to thoſe things which 


are attained not by ſtudy, but nature, nor 


Greece, nor any nation, is comparable with 

them; for with whom was there that gravity, 
that ſteadineſs, that greatneſs of ſoul, probity, 
faith? ſuch diſtinguiſhed virtue of cvery kind, 
as to equal them with ours? Greece excell'd 
us in learning, and all kinds of litterature, and 


it was ealy to do ſo where there was no com- 


\ petition ; for amongſt the Greeks their poets 
were the ancienteſt ſpecies of their learned. Of 


theſe Homer and Heſiod were before the 


foundation of Rome; Archilochus, in the 
reign of Romulus. We received poetry much 
later, Livy gave us a fable near five ade 


and ten years: after the building of Rome, 
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Book I. of M. T. CICERO. 3 
the conſulate of C. Claudius, the ſon of Cæcus, 

and M. Tuditanus, a year before the birth of 
Ennius, who was older than Plautus and Næ- 
vius. 


. It Was « the refore late before poets were 


either known or received amongſt us; tho' we 
find in the origin that the guelis uſed to ſing, at 
their entertainments, the praiſes of famous 
men, to the ſound of the flute; but a ſpeech 


of Cato's ſhews ſuch to have been in no great 
eſteem, in which he cenſures Marcus Nobilior, 


for carrying poets with him into his province: 
for that conſul, as we know, carried E nnius 
with him into Atolia. Therefore the le(s eſteem 


poets were in, the leſs were thoſe ſtudies pur- 
ſued: Not bart: had there been amoneſt us any 
of great lie that way, they would not 


have been at all inferior to the Grecks. Do we 
imagine c that, had it been commendable in Fa- 


bius, a man of the firſt quality, to paint, we. 


ſhould have been without many Polycletes and 


Parrhaſius's: Honour nourithes art, and glory 


is the ſpur with all to ſtudies ; thoſe ſtudies are 
| always neglected, which are a kind of diſgrace 


to any. The Greeks held vocal and inſtrument- 
al muſick as the greateſt erudiiion, and 8 
fore it is recorded of Epaminondas, Who, 
my opinion, was the firſt man amoi git 15 
B 2 Greeks, 
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Greeks, that he play'd excellently on the flute; 
and Themiſtocles ſome years before was 


deemed ignorant becauſe he refuſed at an en- 
tertainment to play on the harp. For that rea- 


fon muſicians flouriſh'd in Greece, and it was 
a general ſtudy; and whoever was unacquaint- 

ed with it, was not look'd on as fully inftrudt- 
ed in learning. Geometry was in high eſteem 
with them, therefore none were more honour- 


able than mathematicians, but we have con- 


fin d this art to bare counting and meaſuring, 


I.. er on the contrary, we foon entertain'd 
the orator; no ways eloquent at firſt, but pro- 
per enough for an harangue, he ſoon became 
eloquent; for it is reported that Galba, Afri- 
canus, and Lælius, were men of learning; 


that even Cato was ſtudious, who was an age 


before them: Then ſuccceded the Lepidus's 


Carbo, and Gracchus's and ſo many great 


_ orators after them, even to our times, that we 
were very little, if at all, inferior to the Grecks, 
Philoſophy was at a low ebb to this preſent 


time, and had no aſſiſtance from our own lan- 


guage, which I have andertaken to raife and 

illuſtrate; that, as have been of ſervice to my 

cCountrymen, When employ'd in public affairs, 
I may, if poilible, be ſo to them in my retire- 


ment: In this ] muff take the more pains, be- 
cauſe 
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Book I. of M. T:CICERO: x 
cauſe many books are faid to be written inac- 
curately, by thoſe excellent men, but no great 
ſcholars: For indeed it may be that a man may 
think well, and yet not be able to expreſs po- 
litely his thoughts; but for any to publiſh. 

his thoughts which he can neither methodiſe, 
nor illuſtrate, nor entertain his reader,- is an 
unpardonable abuſe of letters and retirement: 
They therefore read their books to one ano- 
ther, and are never taken up by any but thoſe 

who claim the fame privilege of writing. 

| Wherefore if oratory has acquired any repu- : 
tation, from my application to it, I mal with 

more pains open the fountains of philoſophy, 


from which flow'd all the advatitages of the 
other, But, 


TV. As ARISTOTLE, a man of excellent 
parts, abundant in all knowledge, being moved 
at the glory of the rhetorician erden 
commenced a teacher of youth, and join'd 
philoſophy with eloquence: So it is my deſign 
not to lay aſide my former ſtudy of oratory, 
and yet employ myſelf in this greater and more 
fruitful art; for 1 always thought, that to be 
able to ſpeak copiouſly and elegantly on the 
moſt important queſtions, was the moſt con- 
ſummate philoſophy ; to which ſubject I have 
fo E apply'd myſelf, that I hang already 
WT . 3 ventured 
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ventured to have ſchools, like the Greeks: 
As lately when you left us, having many of 
my friends about me, I attempted at my Tuſ- 
culum, what I could do in that way; for as I for- 
merly praclifed declaiming, which nobody conti- 
nued longer than myſelf, ſo this is to be now the 
declamation of my old age. I ordered one to 
propoſe ſomething he would have difcuſs'd : 
I diſputed on that, either fitting or walking, 
J have compil'd the ſchools, as the Greeks 
call them, of five days, in as many books; it 
was in this manner. When he who was the 
hearer, had ſaid what he thought proper, I 
diſputed againſt him; for this is, you know, 
the old and Socratic method of dill outing againſt 
another's opinion; for Socrates thought the 
probable might thus the caſter be got at. But 
to give you a better notion of our diſpurations, 
1 will not barely give you an account of them, 
but repreſent them to you as they were carried 
on; therefore let the introduction be thus, 


V. A. To me death ſeems to be an evil. M. 

What, to thoſe who are already dead? or to 
thoſe who muſt die? A. To both. M. It is a mi- 
ſery then, becauſe an evil? A. Certainly. M. 
Then they, who muſt ſoon die, and who muſt 
die ſome time or other, are both miſerable ? A. 


801 appears! to me. M. Then all are miſerable? 
A. Ever) 
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A. Every one. M. And indeed, if you are confiſt- 
ent with yourſelf, all that are already born, or 
ſhall be, are not only miſerable, but alw wy will 
be ſo ; for ſhould you maintain thoſe only to be 
miſerable, who muſt die, you would not except 
any one living, for all mult die; but there ſhould. 


be an end of miſery in death, But ſeeing that the 
dcad are miſerable, we are born toeter nal milery; 


for they muſt of conſequence be miſerable, who 
died a hundred thouſand years ago; or rather 
all that have been born. A. So indeed I think, 
M. Tell me, I beſeech you, are you afraid of 
the three headed Cerberus below, the roaring 
waves of Cocytus, the paſſace over Acheron, 
Tantalus expiring with thi: l, While the water 
touches his chin; or Siſyphus, 
M ho . with arduous toil to gain 
The ſteepy Jummtt of the mount in vain? 
Perhaps too, you dread the inexorable judges, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, before whom nor 
Craſſus, nor M. Antonius can defend you; nor, 
ſince the cauſe lies before Grecian judecs, Do- 
moſthenes. But you mult plead for yourſelf | 
before a very great Aſſembly: You dread per- 
haps theſe, and therefore look on death as an 
eternal evil, 


VI. A. Do you take me to be mad enough 
to give credit to ſuch things? M. What? do 
you 
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you not believe them? A. Not in the leaſt. 
M. I am ſorry to hear that, A. Why, E beg? 
M. Becauſe I could have been very eloquent in 
ſpeaking againſt them. A. And who could 


not on ſuch a ſubject? or, what occaſion is 


there to refute theſe monſters of the poets and 
painters? M. And yet, you have books of 
' philoſophers full of arguments againſt theſe. 
A. Idle enough truly! for, who is ſo weak as 

15 be concern'd about them? M. If then 
there are none miſerable in the infernal regions, 
there muſt be none there. A. I am altoge- 
ther of that opinion. M. Where then are 
thoſe you call miſerable? or what place do 
they inhabit? if they are at all, they muſt be 
ſomewhere? A. I indeed am of opinion, they 
arc no where. M. Therefore there are none 
ſuch, A. Even ſo, and yet they are miſera- 
ble for this very reaſon, that they are not at 
all. IA. I had rather now that you had been 
afraid of Cerberus, than to ſpeak thus inaccu- 
rately. A. Why fo? M. Becauſe you ad- 
mit him to be, who is not, where is your ſa- 
gacity? When you ſay one is miſerable, you 
ſay ſuch an one is, when he is not. A. Iam 
not fo abſurd as to ſay that. M. What is it 
you fay then? A. I ſay, for inſtance, that 
Craſſus is miſerable in being depriv'd of ſuch 
great riches by death, That Cn. Pompey was 
ſo, 
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fo, in being taken from ſuch glory and honour; 
upon the whole, that all are miſerable who are 
deprived of this light. M. You are come a- 
bout to the ſame thing, for to be miſerable, 
implies an exiſtence ; but you juſt now 
denied that the dead had any exiſtence ; if they 
are not, they can be nothing, and if ſa, not 
miſerable. A. Perhaps I do not expreſs what 
1 mean, for I look upon this very thing not to 


0 -EXUlt; alter having been, to be very miſerable. 


M. What, more ſo, than not to have been at 

all? therefore, thoſe who ate not yet born, are 
miſerable, becauſe they are not; and we our- 
ſelves, if we are to be miſerable after death, 

were miſerable before/ We were born: But 1 
do not remember I was miſerable before I Was 
born; but I ſhould be glad to know, if your 
memory is better, what you recollect of your- 
ſelf, before you was born. 


VII. 1 You are pleaſant; as if I had ſaid, 
they are miſerable who are not born, and that 
they are not ſo who are dead. M. You fay 
then, that they are ſo? A, Yes, becauſe they 
are moſt miſerable not to be, after they have 
been. M. You do not obſerve, that you aſſert 
contradictions; for what 1s a greater contradic- 
tion, than that ſhould be not only mi- 
ſerable, but ſhould be at all, which is 

not; 
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not ; when you go out at the Capene gate, and 

ſee the tombs of Calatinus, the cipio's, Servilius's 

Metellus's, do you look on them as miſerable? 
A. Becauſe you diſtreſs me with a word, 
| henceforward I will not ſay they are miſerable. 
in general, but miſerable for this, that they 
are not. M. You do not ſay then M. Craſſus 
5 miſerable; but only miſerable M. Craſſus. 
A. Evidently ſo, M. As if it did not follow, 
that whatever you declare in that manner, ei- 
ther was, or was not. Are you not acquainted 
with the firſt principles of logic? for this is 
the firſt thing they lay down, Whatever is af- 
ſerted, (for 1o I render the Greek term aiwpe, 
I may expreſs it otherwiſe when I ſhall find a 


better) is therefore aſſerted becauſe it is either true 


or falſe. When therefore you ſay miſerable M. 
Craſſus, you either ſay this, that M. Craſſus is mi- 
ſerable, that ſome judgment may be made whe- 
ther it be true or falſe, or you ſay nothing. A. Well 
then, I now own that the dead are not miſe- 
rable, ſince you have drawn from me a con- 
ceſſion, that they who are not at all, cannot 
be miſerable. What then ? We that are alive 
are we not wretched, ſeeing we muſt die? for 
What is there agreeable in life, when we muſt 


night and day reflect that we mer altar 
die? 


VIII, 
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VIII. M. Do you not then perceive how 
great an evil you have deliver'd human nature 
from? A. By what means? M. Becauſe, 
if to die is miſerable to the dead, to live would 
be a kind of infinite and etern al miſery : Now 
I ſce a goal, which when I have reach'd, there 
would nothing more to be feared but you 
ſeem tome to follow the opinion of Epicharmus, 
a man of ſome diſcernment, and ſharp enough 
for a Sicilian. A. What opinion? for I do not 
recollect it. M. I will tell you if I can, in 
Latin, for you know, I am no more uſed pi 
bring in Latin ſentences in a Greek diſcourſe, 

than Greek in a Latin one. A. And that is 
right enough; but what is that opinion of 
Epicharmus? | 

M. I would not lie, but yet 
Am not concerned that T ſhall be dead, 
A. 1 now recolle& the Greek, but ſince you 
have oblig'd me to grant that the dead are not 
miſerable, proceed to convince me, that it is 
not miſerable to be under a neceflity of dying. 
M. That is eaſy enough, but I have greater 
things in hand. A. How comes that to be ſo 
eaſy ? and what are thoſe things of more con- 
ſequence? M, Thus: becauſe if there is no 
evil after death, death itſelf can be none; for 
what ſucceeds that immediately, is a ſtate 

1 where 
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where you grant there is no evil; ſo that to be 
obliged to die can be no evil; for that is to ar- 
tive tions where we allow no evil is. A. I 
beg you will be more explicit on this; for 
theſe ſubtle arguments force me ſooner to 2 
conceſſion than conviction : But what are 
thoſe more im portant things you undertake ? 
M. To teach you, if I can, that death is not 
only no evil, but a good. A. I do not inſiſt 
on that, but ſhould be glad to hear, for ſhould 
you not prove your point, yet, you may prove 
that death is no evil: But I will not interrupt 
you, I ſhould like to hear a continued diſ- 
courſe. M. What, if I ſhould aſk you a : 
pr would you not anſwer? A, That 
os pride in it; but I would rather you ſhould 
no alk, but where necetlity requires. 


IX. M I will comply with you, and ex- 
plain as well as ! can, what you require but 
not like the Pythian Apollo, that what I ſay 
muſt be intallible ; but as a mere man, endea- 
vouring at probabilities, by conjecture, for I 
have no ground to proceed further on, than 
probability. Let them deal in F nen 
who ſay, they can perceive things as they are, 
and who proclaim themſelves philoſophers, by 
profeſſion, A. Do as you pleaſe, we are ready 

to hear you, M. The firſt thing is to en- 
„ gquire 
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quire, what death, which ſeems to be fo well 
known, is; for ſome imagine Death to be 
the ſeparation of the foul from the body; ſome 
that there is no ſuch ſeparation, but that foul 
and body perith together, and that the foul is 
extinguiſh'd with the body. Of thoſe who 
Att of the ſoul's [CParation, ſome are for its 
immediate departure, ſome that it continues al 
time, others for ever: There is great diſpute 
even what the foul is, where it is, 2 and whence 
it is deriv'd: Wich ſome, the heart itſelf 
ms to be the ſoul, hence the expreſſions, 
out + of heart, bad hearted, and of one heart 
and that prudent Natica twice conſul, wa: 
call'd Corculus, 1. e. wiſe heart; and M@lius 
Sextus, a man of noble heart, Empedocles 
imagines the heart's blood, to be the ſonal; 
Sith ethers, a certain part of the brain ſcems 
to be the throne of the ſoul; others neither 
allow the heart nor 2 certain part t of the brain 
to be the ſoul; but ſome would have the heart 
to be the ſeat and manſion of the ſoul ; others, 
the brain. Some would have the ſoul, or ſpirit, 
to be air, as we generally do; the name ſig- 
nifying as much, for we ſay to breath, to ex- 
pire, to be animated, &c. and the Latin word 
for the ſpirit implies breath. Ihe Soul ſeeins 
to Zeno the Stoic, to be 8 Bat what I 


have laid of the heart's blood, air, and fire, are 
general opinions; che reſt are tenets of parti- 


culars, 
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culars, of which there were formerly many | 
amongſt the antients. 


1 lateſt 15 Ariftoxenus, both muſi- 
 cian and philoſopher; he maintains a certain 
intenſion of the body, like what is called har- 
mony in muſic, to be the ſoul. Thus from the 
figure and nature of the body, various motions 
are excited, as ſounds from an inſtrument. He 
5 to his profeſſion, and yet he ſaid 
omething, whatever it was, which had been 
ſaid and explain'd a great while before by 
Plato, Xenocrates denied that the foul had 
any figure, or any thing like matter ; but ſaid 
it was a number, the power of which, as Py- 
thagorœs thought, ſome ages before, was the 
_ greateſt in nature: His matter Plato bad ima- 
gin'd a three-fold ſoul ; the chief, 2. e. reaſon 
he had lodg'd in the head, as in a tower; and 
being willing to ſeparate the other two, he 
placed anger in the breaſt, and defire under 
the præcordia. But Diczarchus, in a diſcourſe 
of ſome learned diſputants, held at Corinth, 
which he gives us in three books; in the firſt 
of which he makes many ſpeakers ; in the other 
two he introduces a certain Pherecrates, an old 
man of Phthios, who, as he ſaid, was deſcend- 
ed from Deucalion; aſſerting, that there 1s 
in fact no ſoul; and that it is a name, with- 
out a meaning; and that it is idle to ſay, animals, 
Or 
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or animated; that neither men nar beaſts have 
minds or ſouls; and that all that power, by 
which we act or perceive is equally infuſed into 
every living creature, and is fefa le from 
the body, for it then would be nothing; nor 
is there any thing beſides one ſimple body, fo 
faſhioned, as to live and have its onſatic on, 
Tithe: temperature of nature. Ariſtotle, 
ſuperior to all boch in parts and induſtry, I 
always except Plato) having embiaced theſe 
four known ſorts of pr aciptes from which all 
things deduce their original, imagines there is 
a certain fifth*nature, from whence comes the 
_ ſoul; for to think, abe to Icarn, to teach, 
to invent any thing, and many others; as, to 
remember, tu love, to hate, defire, to fear, to 
be pleas'd or difpleas'd ; theſe, and ſuch like, 
are, he thinks, in none of thoſe four kinds: 
He adds a fifth kind, which has no name, and 
thus by a new name he calls the foul eeν,æa, 


as it Were a certain Continued and perpetual 
motion. 


XI. 1f I have not forgot, theſe are the opi- 
nions of all, concerning the ſoul. I have o- 
mitted Democritus, a very great man indeed, 
but who deduces the ſoul from the fortuitouscon- 
courle of light and round corpuſcles, as with 
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them, the crowd of atoms can effect every 
thing. Which of theſe opinions is true, ſome. 
God muſt determine : "The great queſtion with 
us is, which has the moſt appearance of 
truth: Shall we determine between them; 
or return toour ſubject? A. I could with both. 
if poſſible; but it is difficult to mix them; 
therefore, if without a diſcuſſion of them we can 
get rid of the fears of death, let us proceed to 
do ſo but if this is not to be done without explain- 
ing the queſtion about ſouls, let us have that 
now, the other, another time. M, I take 
that to be beſt, which 1 perceive you are in- 
clin'd to; for reaſon will evince, that let either 
of the opinions] have ſtated be true, death can- 
not be an evil: For, if either the heart, the 
blood, or brain, be the ſoul, certainly, as cor- 
porcal, it will periſh with the reſt of the body; 
it it ſhould be air, it will be diſperſed ; if fire, 
extinguiſhed ; if Ariſtoxenus's harmony, diſ- 
concerted, What ſhall I fay of Diczarchus, 
who denies there is any foul? In all theſe o- 
pinions, there is nothing to affect any one after 
death; for all feeling is loſt with life, and 
where there is no ſenſation, nothing can inter- 
fere to affect us: The opinions of others are 
charged with hope; if it is any pleaſure to you 
to think, that ſouls, after they leave the body, 
may 


* 
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may go to heaven, as their abode. A.] have great 
pleaſure in that thought, — it is what J molt 
deſire; but ſhould it not be fo, I ſtill am very 


— 


WW fling to * e it. "or What occaſion by ve 


Plas] in 0 e over ee d babe 
that tres ts. of the ſoul, you will have there 
all you car want. A. 1 have indeed done that, 
and often; but I know not how, I allow of 
it whilſt Jam reading; but when J lay dow: 
the book, and begin tor 85 with myſelf on 
the imme 1 15 of th we fo | that conviction 
vaniſhes , . How comes "It it? Do you ad- 
mit it that Gout exiſt after death, or that they 
Periſh in death? 1 1 agree to kit M. W hat 
if they ſhould exilt? A. | allow them happy. 
4k If they periſh? A. I cannot think they 
are e unhappy, becauſe they have no exiſtence, 
You drove meto that conceſſion but juſt now. 
M. How then can you maintain any. ſuſpicions 
of death's being a miſery, which either makes 
us happy, the foul continuipg; or not unhappy, 
a5 5 void of all ſenſation? 


XII. 4. Explain therefore, if it is not trou- 
bleſome, firſt, if you can, that ſouls exiſt; 
then, ſhould you fail in that, for it is very 
difficult, that death is free of all evil ; for Iam 
not without my fears, that this iteelf 1 is an 

= evil, 
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evil, I do not ſay, the immediate deprivation 
of "PH but, that we ſhall be deprived. M. 


J have the beſt authority in ſupport of the o- "3g 


pinion you deſire to have eſtabliſh'd, which 
ought, and generally has, great weight! in all 
caſes. And firſt, I have all antiquity on that 
fide ; which the nearer it is to its origin and 
divine deſcent, poſlibly by that diſcerns truth 
the clearer: This very thing then, was adopt- 
ed by all thoſe ancients, whom Ennius calls, in 
the Sabine tongue, Caſci; that in death there 
was a ſenſation, and that, when men departed 
this life, they were not fo entirely deſtroyed, 
as to periſh abſolutely. And this may appear 
as from many other things, ſo from the pon- 
tifical rites, and funeral obſequies, which men 
of the beſt ſenſe had not been ſo ſolicitous a- 
bout, nor fenced from any injury with ſuch 
ſevere laws, but from a firm perſuaſion, that 
death was not ſo entire a deſtruction as to leave 
nothing remaining, but a certain tranſmigration 
as it were, and change of life; which uſually 
conveyed tlie illuſtrious of both lexes into hea- 
ven, contining others to the earth, but ſo as ſtill 
to exiſt, From this, and the ſentiments of the 
Romans, 
In heaven Romulus with Gods now lives. 
Ennius faith, on common report: tence 


Hercules is held ſo great and propitious a god 
amongſt 
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amongſt the Greeks, from whom we received 
him, as he is alſo by thoſe who inhabit the 
borders of the Ocean. Hence Bacchus was 
deitied, the offspring of Semele; and from the 
ſame illuſtrious fame we receive Caſtor and 
Pollux, as gods, who are reported not only to 
have helped the Romans to victory in their 
battles, but to have been the meſſengers of 
their ſucceſs: What? Ino, the daughter of 
Cadmus, is ſhe not called 1 by the 
Greeks, and Matuta, by us? What? is not 
all heaven (not to dwell on 0 fill'd as 
it were, with the offspring of men? 


XIII. Should I attempt to ſearch into anti- 
quity, and produce from thence, what the 
Greek writers have aſſerted; it would appear 
that even thoſe who are called their principal 
gods, went from hence into heaven: Examine 
the ſepulchers of them which are ſhewn in 
Greece ; recollect, as you are initiated, what 
is delivered in the myſteries? then will you 
perceive how extenſive this doctrige ĩs. But they 
who were notacquainted with pbyſics, (for they 
began to be in vogue many ages after) had no 
higher conviction, than what natural reaſon 
could give them; they were not in poſſeſſion 
of the reaſon and caule of things; they were 
often induced by certain viſions, and thoſe ge- 
SW _-.nerally. 
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nerally 1n the night, to think that they were 
Nil alive, who hat departed from this life, And 
this may further be brought as an irrevcagable 
argument, that there are Gods, in that, there 


never was any nation ſo barbarous, not a fin- 


gle inſtance of that ſavagenels, as to be without 


ſome notion of Gods: Many have wrong no- 
tions of the Gods, that may proceed from bad 


cuſtoms, yet all allow there is a certain divine 


nature and energy; nor doth this proceed from 


converſing together, or conſent of parties; it is 


not an opinion eſtabliſhed by law; and in every 


caſe the conſent of all nations, is to be look'd 


on as a law of nature: Who is there then that 


did not lament the loſs of his friends, princi- 
pally from imagining them deprived of the 
conveniences of life? Take away this opinion, 
and you remove with it all grief; for no one 
grieves on his on account, Perhaps we may 
be lightly affected, and uncaſy; but that bitter 


lamentation, and thoſe bewailing tears have 


their cauſe from Our apprehenfions, that he, 


whom we loved, is deprived of the advantages 
of lite, and is ſenſible of it. And we are led to 


this opinion by nature, without learning, or 
the deductions of reaſon. 


XIV. But the greateſt argument is, that 


nature herſelf gives a ſilent judgment, in 
flavour of the immortality of the ſoul, in that, 


all 
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all are anxious, and greatly ſo, in what relate; 


1 to futurity, 


One plants, what future ages ſhall enjoy, 
as Statius ſaith in his Synephebi, What has he 
an eye to in this, but that he is intereſted in poſte- 


rity? Shall the induſtrious hutbandman then 


plant trees, the fruit of which he {hall never 
ſee? and ſh all not the great man found laws, 
inſtitutes, a republic? What doth the procrea- 
tion of children imply? the continuing a name, 
adoptions, the exactneſs in writing wills? 
what the inſcriptions on monuments, or elo- 
o1es * but that our thoughts run on faturity? 
5 here is no doubt but a 45 dgment may be form- 
ed of nature in general, from thofe of the beſt 
natural diſpoſitions? ? 7 what is a better na- 
tural diſpoſition in man, e diſcover, 
who look ont! hemſelves born for the protection, 
preſervation, and aſſiſtance of others ? Hercy- 
les went to heaven, he never hade gong thi 
had ne not, whilſt amongſt men, ſecur'd that 


road to Ma Theſe are of old aate, and 
have, beſides, the 4 re ligi ion. 


XV. What, do you imagine ſo many and 
ſuch great men of our republic; who have ſa- 
crific'd their lives for its 2008, thought that 

their names ſhould not continue beyond their 
lives? None ever encountered death for their 
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Country, but under a firm perſuaſion of im- 
mortality! Themiſtocles might have lived at 
his eaſe: ſo might Epaminondas, and, not to look 

abroad for inſtances and amongſt the ancients, 

I myſelf might: But I know not how there 

adheres to our minds, a certain preſage of fu- 
ture ages; and this both exiſts moſt, and ap- 
pears cleareſt, in men of the beſt parts, and 
greateſt ſouls, Take away this, and who is fo 
mad as to ſpend his life amidſt toils and dan- 
gers? J ſpeak of thoſe in power. What were 


the poets views but to be enobled after death! = 
Whence !] hen have we, 


Behold old Enmus here: who erſt 
Thy fathers great exploits rebears'd. 
He challenged the reward of glory, from thoſe 
whoſe anceſtors he had enobled. And thus the 
ſame poet; - e 
Let none with ears my funeral grace, for J 
Claim from my works an immortality. _ 
Why do I mention poets? the very mechanicks 
are defirous of fame after death : Why did 
Phidias include a model of himſelf, in the 
' ſhield of Minerva, when he was not allow d 
to inſcribe his name on it? What did our 
Philoſophers mean, when they put their 
names to thoſe very books they write on the 
contempt of glory? If then, univerſal con- 
| ſent 
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ſent is the voice of nature, and it is the ge- 
neral opinion every where, that thoſe who have 
quitted this life, are ſtill intereſted in ſome thing; 
we muſt ſubſcribe to that opinion. And if we 
think men of the greateſt abilitics and virtue 
ſee cleareſt into nature, as her molt perfect work; 

it is very probable, as every great man endea- 
vours moſt for the public good, that there is 
ſomething he will be ſenſible of after death, 


XVI. But as we naturally think there are Gods, 
and what they are, we diſcover by reaſon; ſo, by 
the conſent of nations, we are induced to be- 
lieve, that our ſouls ſurvive; but where their 
habitation is, and what they are, muſt be 
learned from reaſon ; the want of which know- 
ledge, has given riſe to the infernals, and birth 
to thoſe fears, which you ſeem, not with- 
out reaſon, to deſpiſe: For our bodies fall- 

ing to the ground, and being covered with 
0 from whence they are faid to be interred, 
have occaſioned them to imagine that the dead 
continue, the remainder of their exlitence, un- 
der ground; which opinion of theirs, has 
drawn after it many errors ; which the poets 
have increaſed ; for the Theatre crouded with 
women and children, has been greatly affected 
on nearing theſe pompous ver ſes, 
1 Lot. 
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Lo! here I am, who ſcarce could. gain this 
place, = OR | 
Thro' ſtony mountains, and a dreary waſte ; 
Thro' clifts, <ovoſe WL ar pen 4 . tremend. 


ous Duns, 


Where dreadful Lirkns ſs ſprea, d itjelf Mae. 


and the error prevail'd ſo much, which in- 
_ deed at prefent, ſceins to me, to be removed, 


that altho' they knew the bodies were burned, 


yet they conceived ſuch things to be done in 
the infernal regions, as could not be executed 


or imagined without a body; for they could 
not apprehend, how unbodicd fouls could ex- 

iſt; and therefore, they look'd out for {ome 
ſhape or figure. From hence all that account of 


the dead in Homer ; hence my friend Appius 


framed his Necromancy; ; hence the lake of A- 


vernus, in my wenne 


From whence 2.02 he ſouls of undijtinsuifh'd 
ſhape, | 
No mortal blood ; ruſh from the open gate 
Of Acheron, and to this world eſcape. 


5. 


And they muſt needs have theſe appearances 
ſpeak, which is not poſſible, without a tongue, 
a palate, jaws, without the help of lungs and 
ſides, or without fome ſhape or figure; for 
they could ſee nothing by their mind alone, 
they referr'd all to their eyes. To withdraw 
8 the 
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the mind from ſenſual obje s, and think, ab- 
ſtracted from what we are uſed to, is the pro- 
perty of a great genius: I am perſuaded there 
were many ſuch in former ages: But Pherecy- 
des the Syrian, is the firſt on record, who ſaid 
that the fouls of men were immortal; he was of 
great antiquity, in the reign of my nameſake Tul- 
lus. His diſciple Pythagoras, greatly confirmed 
this opinion, who came into Italy, in the reign 
of Tarquin the Proud; and all that country 
which is called Great Greece, was held by him 
in honour and diſcipline, and under great ſub- 
miſſion to his authority: and the Pythagorean 
ſect, was many ages after in ſo great credit, 
that all learning was confined to that name. 


XVII. Bur I return to the ancients : They 
ſcarce ever gave any reaſon tor their opinion, 
but what could be explained by numbers and 
characters. Tis reported of Pits that he 
came into Italy, to acquaint himſelf with the 
Pythagoreans ; and that when there, amongit 
others, he made an acquaintance with Archy- 
tas and Timzus, and learned from them all 

the tenets of the Pythagoreans : That he not 
only was of the ſame opinion with Pythagoras, 
concerning the immortality of the ſoul, bat 
he brought reaſons in ſupport of it; which, 


if 
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if you have nothing to ſay againſt it, I will 
paſs over and drop all this hope of immortality: 


A. What, will you leave me, when you have 
raiſed my expectations ſo high? I had rather, 
ſo help me Hercules, be miſtaken with Plato, 


hom I know how much you eſteem, and 
whom 1 admire, from what you ſay of him, 
than be in the right with them. M. I com- 
mend you: For indeed, I could myſelf wit- 


lingly be miſtaken with him: Do we then 


doubt of this as of other things? tho' I think 
here is very little room for doubt; for the 
mathematicians aflure us, that the earth is pla- 
cCed in the midit of the World, as it were a 


point, which they call a zeyrpey, ſurrounded 


by the whole heavens: and that ſuch is the na- 


ture of the four principles of all things, that 


they have equally divided amongſt them, the 
conſtituents of all bodies. That earthly and 


humid bodies, are carried at equal angles, by 


their own propenſity and weight, into the 


earth and fea; the other two parts are of fire 
and air, As the two former are carried by 


their gravity and weight, into the midle region 


of the world; ſo theſe on the other hand, are 


mounted by right lines, into the celeſtial regi- 


ons; either naturally indeavouring at the higheſt 


place, or that lighter bodies are naturally re- 


pelled by heavier, which being the caſe, it muſt 
evidently 
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evidently be, that ſouls, admitting them to be 
animals, 2. e. to breath, or of the nature of fire, 
muſt mount upwards: But ſhould the foul be 
a number, which it is ſaid to be, with more 
ſubtlety than clearneſs ; or that fifth nature, 
rather without a name than not underſtood ; 
ſtill it is too pure and perfect, not to get at 
a great diſtance from the earth. Something of 
this ſort, then the ſoul is, that ſo active a prin- 
ciple ſhould not lie immerged in the heart or 
brain; or, as ere would have 1 it, in the 


blood. 


XVII. Wr will paſs over 1 
with his contemporary, and fellow diſciple 
Ariſtoxenus, both indeed men of learning. 
One of them ſeems never to have been affect- 
ed with grief, as he could not perceive, that he 
had a ſoul; the other is ſo pleaſed with his mu- 
ſical compoſitions, that he endeavours to ſhew 
an analogy betwixt them and fouls. We may 
underſtand harmony to ariſe from the intervals 
of ſounds, whoſe various compoſitions occaſion 
many harmonies; but I do not fee how a diſ- 
poſition of members, and the figure of a body 
without a ſoul, can occaſion harmony: ; he had 
better, e as he is, leave this to his maſter 
Ariſtotle, and follow his trade, as a muſician; 


good 
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good advice is given him ! in that Greek uy" 
verb, | 


Abpl p your celtic where you beſt are 2 d. 
Iwill have nothing at all to do with that fortu— 
itous concourſe of individual light, and round 


corpuſcles, notwithſtanding Democritus in- 
fiſts on their being warm, and with breath, 


7. e. having life. But this ſoul, ſhould it con- 
fit of either of the four principles, from which 


we deduce all things, is of inflamed air, as 


ſeems particularly to have been the opinion of 
Panætius, and mult neceſſarily mount upwards; 
for air and fire have no tendency downwards, 
and always aſcend: So ſhould they be difli- 


pated, that mult be at ſome diſtance from the 
earth ; but ſhould they remain, and preſerve 
their ſtate; it is clearer ſtill that they muſt be 
carried heaven-ward ; and this groſs and con- 


crete air, Which is neareſt the earth, muſt be 


divided and broke by them; for the ſoul is 
warmer, or rather hotter than that air, which 
1 juſt now call'd groſs and concrete; which is 
evident from this, that our bodies compounded 


of the terrene kind of principles, grow warm 
by the heat of the ſoul. 


XIX. I add, that the foul may the eafier 
eſcape from this air, which I have often named, 
and break thro” it; becauſe nothing is ſwifter 

than 
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than the foul; no ſwiftneſs is comparable to 
that of the ſoul; which, ſnould it remain un- 
corrupt, and without alteration, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be carried with that velocity, as to penetrate 
and divide all this region, where clouds, and 
rain, and winds are Dr med ; which by means 


of exhalations from the carth, is 1 


dark: Which region, when the ſoul has 
got above, and falls in with, and Ns * 
nature like its on, being con zpounded Of thin 
Air, and-a moderate ſo ar heat, it reſts with 
theſe fires, and endeavours no higher flight. 
For when it has attained a lightneſ s and heat 
like its own, it moves no more, balanced, as it 
where, between two equal weights. That 
then is its natural ſcat where 1 = penetrate 
to kae n kke itſ elf, where wanting nothing 
elſe, it may be ſupported and aac by 
be e which nouriſh and maintain the 
ſtars. As we are uſed to be incited to all forts 
of deſires, by the ſtimulus of the body, and 
the more fo, as we envy thoſe who are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what we long for, we ſhall certainly 
be happy, when with this body we get rid of 


we get 
theſe deſires and provocatives; which is our 
caſe at preſent, when, diſmiliing all other 
Cares, we curiouſly examine and look into any 
thing; which we {hall then do with greater cafe ; 
and employ ourſelves entirely in viewing and 


con ſiderin 2 
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_ conſidering things; becauſe there is naturally 
in our minds, a certain inſatiable defire of ſee- 


ing truth; and the very region itſelf, where we 
ſhall arrive, as it gives us a more intuitive 
view of celeſtial things, will raiſe our deſires 
after knowledge. For this beauty of the hea» 


vens, even here on earth, gave birth to that 
_ philoſophy, which Theophraſtus calls an in- 
heritance, both from father and mother; great- 


ly raiſed by a deſire of knowledge. But they 


will in a particular manner enjoy this, who, 


whilſt inhabitants of this world, invcloped i in 


darkneſs, were deſirous of N into theſe 
things with the eye of their mind. 


XX. For, if they now thin ik they have at- 
tained ſomething, who have ſeen the mouth of 
the Pontus, 80 thoſe ſtreie ts, which were 


paſſed, by the ſhip called Args: becauſe, 


From Argos, ſhe did choſen men convey, 
Bound, to fetch back the golden fleece their, prey, 
Or they, who ſaw the ſtreights of the ocean, 
Where the fwift waves divide the neigh- 


bouring ſhores, 


Of Europe, and of Aﬀrich om 5 


What kind of ſight then, do you imagine that 
to be, when the whole earth is viewed? not 
only in its poſition, form, and boundaries; 


thoſe. 
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thoſe parts of it that are habitable, but thoſe 
allo that lie cultivated, thro' the extremities of 
heat and cold: For what we now ſee we do 
not view with our eyes; for body itſelf has no 
ſenſation : But as the naturaliſts, nay, even 
the phyſicians aſſure us, who have opened our 
bodies, and examined them. there are certain 
perforated canals, from the ſeat of the ſoul to 
the eyes, ears, and noſe ; ſo that frequently, 
when either prevented by meditation, or the 
force of ſome bodily diforder, we neither hear 
nor ſee, tho? our eyes and ears are open, and 
in good condition; fo that we may eaſily ap- 
prehend that it is the ſoul that fees and hears ; 
not thoſe parts, which are but windows to the 
ſoul ; by means of which the ſoul can perceive 
rpothing: unleſs ſhe is on the ſpot, and exerts 
herſelf. How ſhall we account, that by the 
ſame power of thinking, we comprehend the 
moſt difficult things; as colour, taſte, heat, 
ſmell, and ſound ? which the foul could never 
know by her five meſſengers, unleſs every 
thing was referred to it, and the was ſole judze 
of all. And we ſhall certainly diſcover theſe 

things, clearer, and more perfect, when the 

ſoul, diſengaged from the body, ſhall arrive 
there, where nature leads ; for at preſent, not- 
withſtanding nature has contrived, with the 


greateſt 
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$7 {kill, thoſe canals, which lead from 
the body to the foul ; yet are they, in ſome 
way or other, ſtopped 0 * with concrete and ter- 


rene bodies: But when we ſhall be nothing but 


ſoul, nothing will in erfere to prevent our 


ſeeing Oy thing as it is. 
oy 


XXI. It is true I might be very large , did | 


the {abject require it; on the many and vari- 
ous objects the ſoul will be entertained with 
in thoſe heavenly | regions; when I reflect on 


which, I am apt to . at the boldneſs Of 


ſome philoſophers, who are ſo ſtruck with the 


knowledge of nature, as to thank, in an ex- 
ulting manner, the firſt inventor of natural 


philoſophy, and reverence him as a God: For 


they declare them ſelves freed, by his means, 
from the greateſt tyrants, a perpetual terror, 
and a foie that moleſted them, by night and 


day, What is this dread ? this fear? what 
old woman is there ſo weak as to fear theſe 


things, which you, forſooth, had you not been 


acquainted with phytics, would ſtand in awe of! ? 
The bhallow'd roofs of Acheron, the dread, 
Of Orcus, and the pale ſcjour of the dead. 

And doth it become a philoſopher to boaſt 


that he is not affraid of theſe, and has 
diſcovered them to be falſe? Hence we 


may know how acute they were by na- 
ture, who without learning, had given into 


theſe 
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theſe things. They have gained, I know 1 
what, who have learned, that when they die, 

they ſhall periſh entirely; which being adnut- 
ted, for I fay nothing to it, what! 18 there e agree- 
ble or olorious | in it? Not that I fee any rea- 
on, \ why Pyth: goras's and Plato's opinion 
might not be truc ; But ſhould Plato have aſ- 
ſigued no reafon, {obſerve how much I eſteem 
the man,) the RO of his authority would 
have born me down ; but he has brought fo 
many rea ſons, that, to me he: appears, to have 


endeavour'd 10 convince others; himſelf he 
ce rtainly did. ; 


FT But there « are Any who labour the 

r {ide of the queſtion, and condemn {ouls 
to death, as ca vitally convicted; nor have they 
any better argument, againſt ts eternity of 


the ſoul, than their not being able to conceive 


a ſoul without a body ; as if they could really ns 


conceive, what it is in the body; its form, 
ſize, and feat: That were they able to have 
a full view, of all that is now hid from them 
in a hving body, the ſoul would be difcerni- 
ble by them; or, is it of ſo fine a contexture, 
as to evade their ſight? Let thoſe conſider 
this, who deny they can form any idea of the 

ſoul, without the body, if they can conceive 
what it is in the body. As to my own part, 


D when 
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when I reflect on the nature of the ſoul, I am 
more diſtreſſed, to conceive, what it is, in the 
body, a place that doth not belong to it, than 
what it is, when it leaves it, and is arrived at 
the free Ether, its own Eabit ation, as it were. 
Could we apprehend nothing but what we ſee, | 
certainly we could form no notion of God, 
nor of the divine ſoul, freed from body. Di- 
cæarchus indeed, and Ariſtoxenus, becauſe it 
was hard to underſtand the foul, and its pro- 
perties, aſſerted there was no out. It is indeed 
the difficulteſt thing imaginable, to diſcern 
the ſoul, by the foul. And this doubtleſs is the 
meaning of the precept of Apollo, which ad- 
viſes every one to know hitgſelf, I do not 
apprehend his intention to have been, that we 
ſhould inform ourſelves of our members, our 
ſtature, and make; nor doth Self imply Ur 
bodies; nor do I, who ſpeak thus to you, ad- 
dreſs myſelf to your body: When therefore 
he faith, know yourſelf, he faith this, Inform 
yourſelt of the nature of your ſoul; for the 
body is but a kind of veſſel, or receptacle of 
the foul: Whatever your foul doth, 1s your 
own act. To know the ſoul then, unleſs it 
had been divine, would not have been a pre- 
_ cept of that excellent wiſdom, as to be attribut- 
cd to a God; but ſhould the ſoul not know | 
what 


8 \ 
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what itſelf 7 will you ſay, that it doth not 


perceivd itſelf to be? that it has motion? on 
which is founded, that reaſon of Plato's, which 


is explained by Socrates, in Phædrus, and in- 


ſerted by me, in my ſixth book of the Re- 
public. 


XXIII. That which is always moved, is 


eternal; but that which gives motion to ano- 


ther, and is moved itſelf from ſome other 


cauſe, when that motion ceaſes, muſt neceſſa- 
rily ceaſe to exiſt. That, then alone, which 


is ſelf-move d, becauſe it is never forſaken by 
itſelf, , Mult continue to be always moved. Be- 
, ſides, is the ſountain and beginning of motion 
to every | Grids elſe; but whatever is firſt, has 
no beginning, for all things ariſe from that 
firſt; itſelf cannot owe its riſe to any thing 


elſe; for it would not be the firſt, had it pro- 


ceeded from any thing elſe. If it hadno be- 
ginning, it never WII have end; for the ori- 
ginal being extinguiſh'd, itſelf cannot be re- 
ſtored from any thing elſe, nor produce any 
thing from itſelf; N as all things muſt 


neceſſarily ariſe, from thit firit cauſe. Tnus * 


comes about, that the beginning of motion 
muſt ariſe from itlelf, becauſe it is itfelt, moved 
by itſelf; and that can neither have a begin- 


ning, nor ceaſe to be; otherwiſe the whole 


\ ; 
ö 1 2 heaveng 


1 
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heavens would be overſet, and all nature. ſtand. 
ſtill, nor be able to acquire any force, by the 
impulſe of which, it might be firſt ſet in moti- 
on. Seeing then 1t 1s clear, that whatever 
moves itſelf, is eternal; can there be any 
doubt that the foul is ſo ? for that is inanimate, 
which is moved by an external force; but 
every animal is moved by an interior force, 
r own. For this is the peculiar nature 
and power of the ſoul; Which, if its the pro- 
perty of the ſoul alone, to have ſelf. motion, 


certainly it never had a beginning, and is - 


ternal. Should all the lower order of philoſo- 
phers, for ſo I think they may be called, who 
diſſent from Plato and Socrates, and that ſchool, 
unite their force; they never would be able to 
explain any thing ſo clegantly, nor even under- 

ſtand, how artfully this concluſion is drawn. 
The ſoul then perceives itfelf to have motion, 
and with that perception is ſenſible that it is 
moved, by its own, and not the agency 
of another; and it is Impoſſible that it 
ſhould ever forſake itſelf; from whence ariſes 
eternity, unleſs you have ſomething to ſay a- 
gainſt it. A. 1 ſhould myſelf be very well 
pleaſed, not to have a thought ariſe in my 
mind againſt it, I am ſo much inclined to that 

opinion, 5 
XXIV. M. 
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XXIV. M. Lappe eal to you, if theſe argu- 
ments that prove there is ati divine in 
the foul, are not as ſtrong? which divine pro- 
perties, could I account how they begun, I 
might alſo, how they might ceaſe to be: for I 

think 1 can account how the blood, bile, 
. bones, nerves, veins, all the limbs, and 
lh. pe of the whole body were concreted and 
nade ; nay, the ſoul itſelf, was there nothing 
more in that than a principle of life, might be 
put upon the ſame footing, as a vine or tree, 
and accounted for as naturally ; for theſe, as we 
ſay, live, Beſides, were deſires and averfions 
all that belonged to the ſoul, they are but in 
common with the beaſts; but it has, in the 
firſt place, memory, and that ſo infinite, as to 
retain numberleſs things, which Plato would 
have to be a recollection of a former life; for 
in that book which is inſcribed Menon, So- 
_ crates aſks a child ſome queſtions in geome- 
try, of meaſuring a ſquare ; his anſwers are 
ſuch as a child would make, and yet his queſti- 
ons are ſo eaſy, that anſwering them, one by 
one, he is as ready, as if he had learned geo- 
metry. From whence Socrates would infer, 
that learning implies only recollection, which 
he explains more acurately, in the diſcourſe 
he held, the very day he died ; for any one 
D 3 entirely 
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: e TT to anſwer a queſtion well, 
that 1s propoſed to him, manifeſtly (hews that 
he doth not learn it then, but recollects it by 
his memory : Nor 1s it accountable any other 
way, how children come to have notions of fo 
many and ſuch important things, as are implant- 
ed, or as it were ſealed up in their minds; 
which the Greeks call common notions, un- 
les the ſoul before it entered the body had 
been well ſtored with knowlc doe; for he 
holds that not to be, which has a beginning 
and ending; and that alone to be, which is al- 
ways the ſame; as what he calls an idea, we a 
quality. The ſoul then ſhut up in the body, 
could not diſcover, but brought with it, what 
it knows: So that we are no longer ſurpriſed 
at its extenſive knowledge; nor doth the ou! 
clearly diſcover its ideas at its firſt reſott to th 
troubleſome and unuſual 5 but after 
having g refreſhed and recollected itſelf, it then 
by Th Any. recovers them; therefore to 
learn, implics only to recollect. But Iam in a 
particular manner ſurpriſcd at memory; for 
what is that by w hich we remembe ? what is 1ts 
force? what is nature? I am not enquiring how 
| great a me ory 8 imonides may be ſaid to have 
had; 3 nn Theodectes? how great that 
1 who came ambaſlador here from Far: 


bis 1 I 
3 13 
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hus? or lately, Charmadas; or very lately, 
Sceptius Metrodorus; how great our Horten- 


ſivs : I ſpeak of common memory, and prin- 


cipally of thoſe, who are employed in any con- 
ſiderable ſtudy or art, of the capacity of whoſe 
minds it is hard to judge, they remembered 


{5 many things. 


XY: SHOULD you aſk what this leads to? 


I think we may underſtand what that power 
18, (for Plato conſtantly maintains the body to 
be Ne pa whence we have it. It certainly 
proceds neither from the heart, nor blood, nor 


brain, nor atoms; whether it be air or fire, 1 
know not, nor am I, like thoſe, aſhamed to 
own where I am ignorant, that l am ſo. Was 


it poſſible to determine in any doubtful affair 


5 


E would ſwear that the foul, be it air or fire, ig 


divine, What? I beſeech you, can you ima- 
vine, ſo great a power of memory to be fown 


in, or be of the compotition of earth ? or this 


d ark and gloomy atmolphere:? ? tho' you can- 
not apprehend What it is, yet you fee . hat 


Kind of thing it is, Or if not that, yet you cer» 
tainly fee how great it 18. What then? ſhall 
we imagine, there is a kind of meaſure in the 


| ſoul, into which, as into a veſſel, all we re- 
member 1s poured ? that indeed is abſurd. How 


ſhall we form any idea of the bottom, or any 


of 
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of ſuch a ſhape or faſhion of the ſoul? or how 
any at all of its holding ſo much? Shall we 
imagine the foul to receive impt reſſions like 
wax, and memory to be marks of the im- 
preſſions made on the foul ? W hate? er be the 


= characters of words, what of things themſclves? 


or where is that prodigious immenſeneſs as to 
give impreſſions to ſo many things? Wha 

laſtly, is that power which diſcovers, 50 
1s called invention. Doth he ſeem to be com- 
pounded of this carthly, mortal, and pcriſhing 
nature, who firſt invented names for every 
thing, which with Pythagoras is the higheſt 
pitch of wiſdom? or he. who colledied the 
diſperſed inhabitants of the world, and called 
them together into ſocial, life? or he, who 
e the ſounds of the voice, which are 
infinite to the marks of a few letters? or who 
obſerved the courſes of the planets, their pro- 
greſſive motions, their laws? theſe were on 
great men; but they were greater ſtill, wh 

invented food raiment, houſes; who intro- | 
duced civility amongſt us, and armed us a- 
gainſt the wild beaſts ; by whom being, civil- 
ized and poliſhed, we proceeded from the ne- 
Ceſſaries of life, to its embelliſhments. For 
we have provided great entertainments for the 
ears; by inventing and qualifying the variety 
and nature of ſounds. We view the ſtars as 


VV el 
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well thoſe that are fixed, a8 what are called 
imp! operly wandering. The ſoul that is ac- 
quainted with their revolutions and motions, 
acquaints itſelf that it is like his, who de- 
viſed thoſe ſtars in the heavens: For when Ar- 
chimedes deſcribed in a ſphere, the motions of 
the Moon, Sun, and five Planets, he did the 
ſame with Plato's God, in his Timæus, who 
made the world; he adjuited motions of dif- 
ferent ſlowneſs, and velocities, in one circle, 
Now allowing that what we fee in the world, 
Could not be effected without a God; Archi- 
medes could not have 1mitated the fine mo- 
tions, in his ſphere without a divine ſoul. 


XXVI. To me indeed, it appear, that thoſe 
ſtudies which are more known, and in greater 
eſteem, are not without Gn divine energy : 
80 that 1 ſcarce think a poet who produces an 
approved poem, to be without ſome divine 
impulſe on his mind; or that oratory, abound- 
ing with ſonorous words, and fruitful ſen— 
tences, could flow thus, without ſome greater 
force. What then is philoſophy ? which is the 
parent of all arts, but as Plato faith, a gift, as 
I expreſs it, an invention of the Gods? This 
taught us firſt, the worſhip of them : Then 
juſtice, which ariſes from men's being form'd 


into 
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into 9 1 W next ET v, and clevation of 
loul. Philoſophy diſperſed darkneſs from our 
ſouls, as it were from our eyes, enabling us to 
ſee all things that are above or below; the be- 
ginning, end, and middle of every thing. Il am 
convinced entirely, that what could effect ſo 
many, and ſuch great things, muſt be divine. 
For what is a memory of words and things ? 
what alſo invention? even that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived in a God! 
for 1 40 not imagine the Gods to be delighted 
with nectar and ambroſia, or with Janet 
pteſenting them with a cup; nor do | pay any 
attention to Homer, who ſaith that Gany- 
mede was carried away by the Gods, on ac- 
count of his beauty, to give Jove his drink. 
Too weak reaſons for doing Laomedon ſuch in- 
jury ! Theſe were mere inventions of Homer, 
who gave his Gods the imperfections of men. 
I wiſh he had given men the perfections of the 
Gods! thoſe perfections I mean of uninterrupt- 
ed health, 5 invent! on, memory. There 
fore the ſoul is, as 1 lay, divine; or as Euri- 
pides more boldly expreſſes it, a God. And 
thus if the divinity be air or fire, the ſoul of 
man is the tame: For as that celeſt iol nature 
has nothing earthly or humid ; ſo the foul of 
man is alſo void of ail theſe: But if it is ol 


that 


that certain fifth nature, firſt introduced by 
Ariſtotle ; both Gods and ſouls are of the ſame. 


XXVII. As this is my opinion, I have ex- 
plained it in theſe very words, in my book Of 
conſolation. The origin of the ſoul of man 1s 
not to be found in any thing earthy, for there 
is nothing in the ſoul mixt or concrete, or that 
has any appearance of being form'd or made 

out of the earth; nothing even humid, airy, 
mats, for what is there in ſuch like natures, 
that has the power of memory, underſtanding, 
or thought? that can recollect the paſt ; foreſee 
future things; and comprehend the preſent ? 
which are divine properties alone ; nor can 
we diſcover whence men could have theſe, 
but from God. There is therefore a peculiar 
nature and power in the ſoul, diſtinct from 
thoſe natures, more known and familiar to us. 
Whatever then that is, which thinks, which 
has underitanding, volition, a principle of life, 
is heavenly and divine, and on that account 
muſt neceſſarily be eternal: Nor can God 
himſelf, who is known to us, be conceived 
otherwiſe, than a ſoul free and unimbaraſſed, 
diſtinct from all mortal concretion, acquainted | 


with every thing, and giving motion to it, it- 
ielt endued with Serpent motion. 


XXVII.. of 
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- XXVIII. Of this kind mg nature 1s the 
foul of man. Should you be aſked then, what 
this ſoul is? where is your ow ns © wha at 15 
it ? what anſwer can I make? If I have not 
faculties for knowing all that I could deſire 10 
know, you will allow me, I hope, to make 
uſe of thoſe I have. The foul is not equal to 
the diſcerning of itſelf; yet, the foul, like the _ 
eye, tho' it has no reflex view of fell ſces 
other things: It doth not ſce, (which is of 
leaſt conſequence) its own ſhape; perhaps not; 
tho' it poſſibly may; but we will pals that by: 
But it certainly fees that it has vigour, ſaga- 
city, memory, motion, velocity; theſe are all 
great, divine, eternal properties: What its ap- 
pearance is, or where it dwells, is not matter 
of enquiry: As when we behold, firſt the lucid 
appearance of the heavens ; "ng the vaſt ve- 
locity of its revolutions, beyond the imagina— 
tion of our thought; the viciſſitudes of nights 
and days; the four- fold diviſion of the ons, 
adapted to the ripening of the fruits of the 
earth, and the temperature of our bodies; and 
then look up to the ſun, the moderator and 
governor of all theſe; view the moon, by the 
increaſe and decreaſe of its light, marking as 
it were, and appointing our holy days; and 
ſee the five Planets, carried in the ſame circle, 
divided 
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divided into twelve parts, preſerving invariably 
the ſame courſes, with diſſimular motions a- 
mongſt them ſelves; and the nightly appear- 
ance TT the heaven, adorned on all ſides with 
ſtars ; then, the globe of the earth, rail led "bY 
bove the ſea, placed in the centre of the uni- 
verſe, habitated and cultivated in its two op- 
poſite extremities; one of them, the place of 


our habitation, ſituated to the north pole, un- 
der the ſeven ſtars. 


Where the cold northern 7 Halls, with horrid 
bound, 


Hardens to ice, the » ſurwey cover” d ground. 
The other, the ſouth pole, unknown to us, 


called by the Grecks e other parts, 
uncultivated, becauſe either frozen with cold, 


or burnt up with heat; but where we c dwell, 
it never fails 1 in its ſeaſon, 
To wield a placid ſy, 2 bid the frees 
Aſume the lively verdure of their leaves: 
The vine to bud, and joyful in its ſhoots, 


Foretell 7 ee vintage of in 
fruits: 


The rip 7d corn to ing. a wi all around 
Full riv'lets glide; and Jowers deck the 
ground. - | 
Then the multitude of cattle, part for food, 
part for tilling the ground, others for carriage, 
for 
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For edna g; and man himſelf made as it 
were on purpoſe to contemplate the heavens 
and the Gods, and to pay adoration to them; ; 
laſtly, the whole earth, and wide extending 
eas,” given to ma n's Ulle. 


XXIX. When we view theſe, and” nunm- 
berleſs other things, can we doubt that ſome- 
thing prefides over theſe, or made them! If 
they are made, as is the opinion of Plato: Or 
if, as Ariſtotle thinks, they are eternal; ſo 
great a work, and ſo great a bleſſing, cannot 
e ſuppoſed, without a director. Thus tho? 
you ſee not the foul of man, as you ſee not 
the Deity ; yet, as you acknowledge a God, 
from his works, ſo own the divine power of 
the ſoul, from its remembring things, its in- 
vention, the quicknes of its motion, and 
from every charm of virtue. But where Is it 
ſeated? ſay you. My opinion is, in the head, 
and I can bring you reaſons for my opinion; 
but of thoſe elſewhere. At preſent, let the 
ſoul reſide where it will, you certainly have 
one in you. Should you aſk what its nature 
is? It has one peculiarly its own: But admit- 
ting it to be of fire, or air, it doth not affect 
the queſtion; only obſerve this, as you are 
convinced there is a God, tho' you are igno— 
rant where he reſides, and What ſhape he is 
of ; 


— 
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of; iy you ſhould . aſſured you have a ſoul, 
tho' you cannot ſatisfy yourſelf of the place of 
its reſidence, nor the faſhion of it. In our 
knowledge of the ſoul, unleſs we are groſly 
ignorant in phy ſics, we cannot but be ſatisfied 
that it has nothing but what is ſimple uumix'd, 
: uncompounded ; which admitted of, it can- 
not be ſeparated, nor divided, diſperſed or 
Parted, and therefore not periſh ; for to periſh 
implies parting aſunder, a diviſion, a diſunion 
of thole parts which, wh: 1% it ſubliſted, were 
held together by ſome band, Induced by theſe 
and ſach like reaſons, Socrates neither look d 
out for any body to plead for him, when ac- 
cuſed, nor beg'd any favour from his judges, 
but maintain'd a manly freedom, not the ef- 
fect of pride, but of the true greatneſs of his 
2 ; and on the laſt day of his life, he held 
much diſcourſe on this ſubject; and a few 
: Gay before he retuſ:d his liberty, when he 
might have been cafily freed from his confine- 
ment, and when he had hold, in a manner, of 
that de; adly cup, he ſpoke, with an air of one 
not forced to Cle, but as aſcending into 
heaven. 


XXX. Fox ſo he thought himſelf to be, 
and thus he harangued. * That there are two 
ways, and that the fouls of men at their de- 
« parture 
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5 Wb from the body, took different roads3 
« forthoſe that were polluted with vices, that 
e are common to men, and had given them- 
« ſelves up entirely to unclean deſires; blinded 
by which, they had habituated themſelves 
« to all manner of debaucheries, or had laid 
« deteſtable ſchemes for the ruin of their 
ec country ; took a road wide of that which 
„led to the aſſembly of the Gods: But they 
ce who had preſerved themſelves perfect and 
ce chaſte, and free from the ſlighteſt contagion 
cc with the body, and had kept themſelves al- 
« ways at a diſtance from it; and whilſt 
©« on earth, had conformed to the life of the 
« Gods; found the return eaſy to thoſe, from 
ce whom they came.” Therefore he relates, 
that all good and wiſe men ſhould take exam- 
ple from the ſwans, who are not without 
reaſon, ſacred to Apollo; but particularly, be- 
cauſe they ſeem to have received the gift of 

divination from him, by which foreſeeing 
how happy it is to die, they leave this world 
with ſinging and joy. Nor can any one doubt 
of this, unleſs it happens to us who think in- 
tenſely of the ſoul, as is common to thoſe who 
look earneſtly at the ſetting ſun, to loſe the 
ſight of it entirely: ſo the mind's eye viewing 
itſelf, ſometimes grows dull, and for that rea- 


100 
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ſon we in remils in our contemplation. 
Thus our reaſoning 1s carried like one lailing 
on the immenſe ocean, haraſſed with doubts 
and anxieties, not knowing how to proceed, 

but meaſuring back again 6092 dangerous 
tracts he had paſſed, But the ſe refle e are 
of long landing, and borrowed from the 
Grecks. Even Cato left this world, as pleaſ- 
ed with an opportunity of 1 for that 
God who pfeſides in us, forbids our departure 
hence without his leave. But when God 
himſelf ſhall give a juſt cauſe, as formerly to 
Socrates, lately to Cato, and often to many 

Others; Cetaumiy. every man of ſenſe would 
glavily exchange this darkneſs, for that light ; 4 

not that he would fore ibly break from the 
chains that held him, for that would be a- 
gainſt law ; but walk out, like one diſchang⸗ 
ed by a meg iſtrate, or ſome lawful authority. 
The whole: life of a Philoſopher, is, as the 
ſame ſaith 1, a meditation on death, 


XXXI. For what do we elſe, when we 
call off our minds from pleaſure, 1. e. from 
our attention to the Noch from the manag- 
ing our eſtates, wiich we do neicly on the 
body's account ; Wen _ duties of «4 public 
nature, or from all other employs 1 
what, I ſay, do we ele, but invite the foul 
22 —— to 
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to reflect on itſelf ? oblige it to converſe with 
Itſelf, and break off its acquaintance with the 
body ? to ſeparate the ſoul from the body; 
then, what is it but to learn to die? Where- 
fore, let me perſuade you, to meditate on 
this, and break off your connection with the 
body, 7. e. learn to die. This is to be in hea- 
ven whilſt on earth; and when we ſhall be 
carried thither feed: from theſe chains, our 
ſouls will make their way with more caſe: | 
For they who are always linked thus with the 
body, even when diſengaged make very flow 
advances, like thoſe who have worn fetters 
many years; which when we ſhall arrive at, we 
ſhall then live indeed, for this preſent life is 
a death, which I could lament, if I might. 4. 
You have lamented it ſufficiently i in your book 
of Conſolation ; which, when 1 read, there is 
nothing 1 deſire more than to leave theſe 
things; but that deſire encreaſes, by what I 
have juſt now heard. M. The time will 
come, and that ſoon, whether you hang back 
or preſs forward, for time flies. Death is fo 
far from being an evil, as it lately appeared 
to you, that I ſuſpect, that every thing is a 
greater evil to man; or nothing a more Joke | 
able good ; if we become ther cby either Gods 
ourſelves, or companions of the Gods. A. 
This will not do, as there are ſome who will 


note 
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not allow of it. M. But I will not leave 
off diſcuſſing this point; till I have convin- 
ced you, that death can upon no account be 
an evil, A. How can it, after what I have 
known? M. Do you aſk how it can? there 
are ſuch ſwarms of opponents ; not only Epi- 
cureans, ow I regard very little, but | know 

not how; almoſt every man of letters: but 

my favourite Dicæarchus, is very ſtrenuous 
in oppoſing the immortality of the ſoul: For 
he has wrote three books, which are entitled, 
Leſbiacks, becauſe the diſcourſe was held at 
Mitylene, in which he would prove that ſouls 
are mortal. Indeed, the Stoics, give us as 
long credit, as the life of a raven; they allow the 
foul to exiſt a great while but are e agaiaſt its 


eternity. 


XXXII. Are you willing to hear, even al- 
lowing this, why death cannot be an evil? 
A. As you PE but no one (hall force me 
from my 1mmot tality, M. commend you 
indeed for that; tho' we ſhould not depend 
on our opinions; for we are frequently diſturbed 
by ſome ſubtle concluſion; we give way and 
change our opinions. in things that are more 
be debit; but in this there is Tins obſcurity, 
BROM any thing of this kind happen, it is 
E 2 EN well 
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well to be on our guard. A. You are right, 
in that, but I will provide againſt any accident. 
M. Have you any objection to diſmiſſing our 
friends the Stoicks? J mean thofe, who allow 
that ſouls exiſt after they leave the body, but 
not always. A. Yes, thoſe who admit of 
the only difficulty in this caſe, that ſouls may 
exiſt independent of body; but reject that, 
which is not only very probable, but the con- 
ſequence of their own conceſſion, that if they 
may exiſt ſome time, they may ſo forever. M. 
' You take it right; that is the very thing : 
ſhall we give therefore any credit to Panætius, 
when he diſſents from his Plato? 8 8 he 
every where calls divine, the wiſeſt, the ho- 
neſteſt of men, the Homer of Philoſophers; 
whom he oppoſes, in the {ſingle opinion of 
the ſoul's immortality : For he maintains what 
nobody denies, that every thing which is ge- 
nerated will periſh ; that even fouls are gene- 
rated, appears from the reſemblance to thoſe 
that begot them; which is as apparent in the 
turn of their minds, as their bodies. But he 
brings another reaſon; 3 that there is nothing 
which is ſenſible of pain, but may alſo fall 
ill; but whatever is ſubject to diſorders, is 
ſubject to death; the foul is ſenſible of Pain, 
therefore it may periſh, 


XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. Theſe may be refuted; for they 
proceed from his not knowing, that on the 
ſubject of the immortality of the ſoul, he 
ſpeaks of the mind, which ſhould be Tree of 
all turbid motion; not of thoſe parts in which 
thoſe diſorders, anger and luſt, have their ſeat; 
which he, whom he oppoſes, imagines to be 
diſtinct and ſeparate from the mind. Now 
this reſemblance 1 is more remarkable in beaſts, 
whoſe ſouls are void of reaſon : But the like- 
neſs in men, conſiſts more in their perſons ; 

and it is of no little conſequence i in what bs: 

dies the foul is lodged; for there pj many 

things which depend on the body, that give 

an edge to the foul, many which blunt it. 
Ariſtotle indeed faith, that all men of parts 

are melancholy ; fo that I ſhould not have been 
diſpleaſed to have been ſomewhat duller than 
I am. He inſtances in many, and as if it was 
matter of fact, brings his reaſons for it: But 
if the power of thoſe things that proceed 
from the body, arc to great as to influence the 
mind (for they are the things, whatever they 
are, that occaſion this likeneſs, ) it doth not 
neceſſirily imply, that a fimilitude of fouls 
- ſhould be born. I have done with theſe like- 
nefles. I wiſh Panætius could be here ; he 
lived with Africanus ; I would enguire of Eien 
E3 
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vhich of his family, the nephewof Africanus's 
- brother was like? poſſibly in perſon like his 


father; in his manners, ſo like the moſt a- 


bandoned, that none was more ſo. Who was 
tbe nephew of P. Claſſus like, that wile and 


eloquent man, inferior to none: Or the ne- 
phews and for of many other lint men, 
whoſe names there is no occaſion to mention ? 
But what are we doing? Have we forgot, 
that our purpoſe was, when we had ſufficient- 
* ſpoke to the immortality of the ſoul; to e- 


f vince, that, ſhould the ſouls periſh, chere could 


be, even then, no evil in death ? A. 1 re- 
membered it very well; but I had no diſlike 
to your rambling a little from your purpoſe, 


whilſt you was ; talking of the ſoul's immor— 
Toney: 


XXXIV, M. I perceive you have fublime 
thoughts, and would willingly reach heaven; 
I am not without hopes that ſuch may be our | 
fate. But admit what they aſſert; that the 


ſouls do not remain after death. A. Should 
it be fo, I ſee ourſelves depiived of the hopes 


of a happier life. M. But what is there of 
evil in that opinion? let the fon] perith as the 
body : Is there any pain, or indeed any feel- 
ing at all in the body after death? no one in- 


decd 
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deed afferts that; tho' Epicurus charges De- 
mocritus with ſaying ſo ; but the diſciples of 
Democritus deny it. No ſenſe therefore re- 

mains in the ſoul; for the ſoul is no where ; 
where then is the evil? for there is nothing 
but theſe two. Is it becauſe the ſeparation of 
the ſoul and body cannot be effected without 
pain? but ſhould that be granted, how ſmall 
is that? yet I think that is falſe; and that it 
is very often without any fenſe, ſometimes 
even With pleaſure, and the whole 1s very 
triffling, whatever it is, for it is inſtantaneous. 
What makes us uneaſy, or rather, gives us 
pain, is the leaving all the good things of life. 

| Conſider, if I might not more properly ſay, the 
evil ; what cha is there then to bewail the 
life of man? and yet, I might, with very 
good reaſon ; but what occaſion is there, when 
I labour to prove that none are miſerable after 
death; to make life more miſerable, by la- 
menting over it? J have done that in the book 
I wrote, to comfort myſelf as well as I could. 
If then our enquiry is after truth, death with. 
draws us from evil, not from good, This is 
indeed fo copioully handled by Hegeſias, the 
Cyrenian, that he is ſaid to have been forbid 
by Ptolemy from publiſhing them in the ſchools, 
becauſe ſome who heard him, made away 


E 4 with 
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into the ſe: 
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. ith them ſelves. There 15 too an Epigram 


of Callimachus, on Cleombrotus of Ambra. 
cia; Who without any misfortune befalling 
him, as he ſaith, threw himſelf from a wall 
ON reading a book of Plato's, 
The book I mentioned of UHegeſias, is on 


men's ftorving themſelves; Written an account 


of ſomebody who took that method to get 
rid of life, but being prevented by his friends 


he reckons up to them the miſeries of hu- 
man life: I might do the ſame, tho' not ſo 
folly as he, who thinks it not worth any 
"ut 3 while to live 1 paſs over. others. Was 
it even worth my while, for, had I died be- 
fore I was deprived of the comforts and ho- 
nours of ny owns family, and what I received 
from my publi. ſervices, death would have 


taken me rom the evils of life, not its bleſ- 


ſings, 


XXXV. Propoſe therefore any one, who 


never knew dit reſis; who never received a 
"blow from fortune: Imagine that Metellus, 


who. was'honoured with four ſons ; but Priam 
had fifty, ſeventeen of which were legitimate: 
Fortune had the ſame power over both, tho' 


ſhe exerciſed it but on one: For Metellus 


was laid on his funcral pile by many ſons and 


danghters, nephews and nieces: But Priam 


fell 
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fell by the hand of an encmy, after having 
fled to the altar, deprived of ſo great a proge- 
ny. Had he died before the ruin of his n 


dom, his ſons alive 


Vith all his mighty vealth Hale, 
Under rich eanopies of ale. 


Would he then have been taken from good or 
evil? It might ſeem at that time, fon good; 
yet ſurely, that would have been to his advan- 
tage ; nor ſhould we have had theſe mournful 

veries, 

Lol theſp all periſh'd in one flaming pile; 
The foe, old Priam did of life beguile, 
Aud wth his blood, thy altar, Fove, N 
As if any thing better could have happened 
to him at that time, than to loſe his life ſo; 
which had it fallen out ſooner, would have 
prevented thoſe conſequences; or at leaſt he 
would have been inſenſible of them. The 
caſe of our friend Pompey, was ſomething 
better; when he fell ſick at Naples, the Nea- 
politans put crowns on their heads, as did 
thoſe of Puteoli; the people flocked from the 
country to e eee him: It is a Grecian 
cuſtom, an a tooliſh one; yet, it is a ſign of good 
fortune. But the queſtion is, had he died, 
would he have been taken ag good or evil? 
| Certainly from evil, He had not been engaged 
— 0 3 
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in a war with his brother-in-law ; he had not 
taken up arms before he was prepared; he had 
not left his own houſe, nor fled from Italy ; 
he had not, after the loſs of his army, fell un- 


armed into the hands of his enemy, and been 
put into chains by them: His children had not 
been deſtroyed; nor his whole fortune in the 


poſſeſſion of the conquerors; who, had he 


| died at that time, had died in all his glory j 


who, by that delay of death, into what great 


and terrible misfortunes did he fall? 


XXXVI. Theſe things are 100144 by death, 


which tho' they ſhould never happen, there 
is a poſſibility they may; but it never comes 


into mens heads, that ſuch things may befal!l 
them. Every one thinks to be as happy as 
Metellus; as if the number of the happy ex- 


cceded that of the miſerable; as if there was 
any certainty in human affairs; as if there 


were more rational foundations for hope than 
fear. But ſhould we grant them even this, 


that we are by death deprived of good things; 


muſt the dead therefore want the good things 


of life, and be miſerable on that account? 


they muſt neceſſarily ſay ſo, Can he, who is 


not, want any thing? To want, has a me- 


lancholy found, and has its force from hence; 
he had, but has not; he defires, requires, wants. 
Such 
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such are, I ſuppoſe, the diſtreſſes of one to 
whom ſomething is wanting. Doth he want eyes? 
to be blind, is miſery, Is he in want of children? 
not to have them, is miſery. This is ſomething 
With the living, but the dead are neither in want 
of the bleſſings of life, nor life itſelf; I ſpeak of 
the dead as not exiſting. But would any ſay of us, 
who do exiſt, that we want horns or wings? 
Certainly not! ſhould it be aſked, why not? 
The anſwer would be, that not to have what 
neither cuſtom nor nature has fitted you for, 
would not imply a want of them, tho' you 
were ſenſible you had them not. This argu- 
ment ſhould be preſſed over and over again, 
that being eſtabliſhed, which if ſouls are mor- 
tal, there can be no diſpute about; 1 mean, 
that the deſtruction of them by death is ſo 
entire, as to remove even the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of any ſenſe remaining. This then being 
well grounded and eſtabliſhed, we muſt cor- 
rectly define what the term to want, means; 
that there may be no miſtake in the word. 


To want, then, ſignifies this; to be without 


that, you would be glad to have; for incli- 


nation for any thing is implied in the word | 


want; excepting when we ſay in a different 
fenſe of the word, that a fever is wanting to any 


one. For it hie of a different interpretation, 
when you are without a certain thing, and are 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible you are without it; but yet can eafily 
diſpenſe with your not having it. You can- 


not apply this expreſſion 0 he dead, that they 
want; or that they lament on that account. 


This is ſaid, that they want a good, which is 
an evil to them: But a living man doth not 
Want a good, unleſs he is diſtreſſed. without it; 


and yet, we may underſtind, how any man 
alive may want a kingdom. When I aſſert 


this of you, I cannot ujſe too much art in ex- 


preſſing myſelf: The caſ: is different with 


regard to Tarquin, when he was drove from 

his kingdom : But quite incomprehenſible, 48 x 
1 to the dead. For to Want, imp! ies to be ſen- | 

fible; but the dead are inſenfible; therefore 


the dead e can be in no want. 


XXXVII. Bur what occafion is there to 


philoſophize here, When Philoſophy is ſo lit- 
tle concerned in it? How often have not only 


our generals, but whole armies, ruſhed on cer- 


tain death? which was it to be feared, L. Bru- 
tus had not fell in fight, to prevent the return 
of ihat Tyrant he had expelled : Decius the 


father, had not been ſlain in fighting with 


the Latins: Nor had his ſon, when engaged 
with the Etruſcans; or, his nephew with 
Pyrrhus, expoſed themſelves to the enemies 


darts. Spain had not feen the Scipio's fall in 
one 


Q 
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one campaign, fighting for their country; the 


plains of Canne, E Pals and Gecqinus; Venu- 
ſia, Marcellus; the Latins, Albinus, nor the 
Lucani Ofrechus: But are any of theſe miſe- 
rable now? nay, not even then, after they 
had breathed their laſt: Nor can any one be 
| miſcrable after he has loſt all ſenſe. But as to 
that, that it is afflicting to be without ſenſe! 
it would be fo, if the mcaning was that any 
one was really in want of it, but as it is evi- 
dent there can be nothing in that, which has 
no exiſtence ; what can there. be afflicting in 
that which can neither want, nor be ſenſible? 
We ſhould have had this over too oiten, but 
that here lies all that the foul ſh adders at, 
from the ſear of death. For whoever can 
clearly apprehend, which is as manifeſt as the _ 
light; that when both foul and body are con- 

| ſumed, and there is a total deſtruction ; that 
which was an animal, becomes nothing ; 
will clearly ſee, that there is no difference be- 
tween a Hippocentaur, which never had ex- 
iſtence, and king Agamemnon; and that M. 
Craſſus is no more concerned about this preſent 


CLARA 


civil war, than I was at the facking of Rome, 


when he was in being. Why th:n ſhould 
Camillus be affected with the thourhts of 


wy HALL 


theſe things hap)ening three hundred and 
fifty years after? And why ſhould I be uncafy 


at 
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the thoughts of ſome nations poſſeſſing itſelf 
of this city, ten thouſand years hence? Be- 
cauſe ſo grMt is our regard for our country, 
as not to be meaſured by our OWN feeling, 


but by the actual ſafety of It, 


XXXVIIL Death then, which threatens 
us daily, from a thouſand accidents, and by 
the very ſhortneſs of life cannot be far ot. - 
doth not deter a wiſe man from making provi- 
fion for his country and his family, that 
may extend to diſtant ages, and from regard- 
ing poſterity, of which he may have no 
ſenſation. Wherefore a man may, tho' per- 
ſwaded that his ſoul is mortal, act for eter- 
nity, not from a defire of glory, which he 
will be inſenſible of, but from a principle of 
virtue, which glory will attend, tho' that is 
not His view. In nature indeed it is thus; as 
our birth was the beginning of things with us, 
death will be the end; and as we were no 
ways concerned with them before we were 
born, ſo we ſhall have none after we are dead: 
conſider thus, where can be the evil? ſeeing 


death has no connection with either the 
dead, or yet thoſe that are alive: the one are 


not, the other have nothing to do with it. 
They who make the leaſt of death, compare 
it to ſleep; as if any one would live? ninety 
years 
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years on condition, that at the je gy of 


ſixty, he would ſleep out the remainder. 

very ſwine ſhould not accept of Ife on a 
terms, much leſs I: Endymion indeed, if you 
liſten to fables, ſlept once on a time, on Lat- 


mus, a mountain of Caria. I imagine he is 
not as yet awake : Do you think he is con- 


cerned at the Moon's being in labour, by whom 
he was thrown into that fleep, that ſhe might 
embrace him in that circumſtance ; for what 


ſhould he be concerned for who has no ſenſe? 
you look on fleep as an image of death, and 


you take that on you daily ; and have you any 
doubt of there being no ſenſe in death, when 


| you ſee there 1 is none in ſleep, which reſembles 


it? 


XXXIX. Away then with thoſe follies that 


ſpeak the old woman; that it is miſerable to 


die before our time. What time do you mean? 
That of nature? She lent you life, as money, 


without fixing a time for its payment. 


Have you any grounds of complaint then, that 
ſhe recalls it at her pleaſure ? For you ere 


it on theſe terms. They that complain thus, 
allow, that to die in childhood, is tolerable ; 
if in the cradle, more ſo; and yet nature has 
been more exact with them in demanding 
back 


8 
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pack what ſhe g. ve: They anſwer by ſaying, 
ſuch have got taſted the ſweets of life; the 
other had Freat expectations from what tie 
had already enjoyed. They judge better in 
other things, and allow a part to be prefera- 
ble to none? Why not ſo in life? Tho' Cal- 
limachus is not amiſs in ſaying, more tears had 
flowed from Priam, than his fon; yet they 
are thought happier who have lived to old 
age. It would be hard to fay why; for I do © 
not apprehend the remainder of life would be 
| happier with any: There 1s nothing more 
: agreable to a man than prudence, which old 
© age as certainly ſtrips him of, as any thing 
_ elſe: But what age is long? or what is there 
at all long to a man? Doch not 


O14 age, thy unreoarded fall attend 
On cbildbood's paſti mes, as the cares 575 nen? 


But becauſe there is nothing beyond old age, 
we call that long: All theſe things are ſaid 
to be long or hort, according to the propor- 
tion of time the time of life they bear, they were 
given us for. Ariſtotle faith, there is a kind of 
beaſts, born near the river Hypanis, which runs 
from a certain part of Europe, into the Pontus, 
whoſe life conſiſts but of one day; Ns 


that die at the eighth hour, die in full age; 
thoſe who die when the ſun ſets, very old, 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially when the days are at the longeſt ; Z 
compare our longeſt age, with gjervity, and 
we ſhall be found as ſhort-lived as thoſe little 
animals. 


» 4 #4 Let us then Achoiks all theſe follies, 
for what ſofter name can I give to ſuch levi- 
ties? and let us lay the foundation of our hap- 
pinels 1 in the ſtrength and greatneſs of our mind, 
ina contempt and diſregard: for all earthly things, 
and in the practice of every virtue. For at 


'Þ preſent we are enervated by the delicacy of our 


imaginations, that ſhould we leave this world 
before the promiles of our fortune-tellers are 
made good to us, we ſhould think ourſelves de. 
, prived of ſome great advantages, and ſeem diſ- 
appointed and forlorn: But if through life 
Ve are in continual ſuſpenſe, ſtill expecting, ſtill 
deſiring, and are in continual pain and tor- 
ture: Good Gods! how pleaſant muſt that 
journey be, which ends in ſecurity and eaſe ! 
How. pleaſed am I with Theramenes ! of 
how exalted a ſoul he appears! Though we 
never read of him without tears; yet that 
excellent man is not to be lamented in his 
death ; who, when impriſoned by the com- 
mand af the thirty tyrants, drank off at one 
draught, as if he had been thirſty, the 5 
poiſoned cup, and threw the remainder out 


F of 


LO OR 
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of it, with {uch force, that it founded as it 
fell. On ggearing the ſound of it, he with a 
ſmile ſaid, I drink this to the handſome Cri- 
tias; who had been the moſt ſevere againft 
bim: Por it is cuſtomary with the Greeks, at 
their banquets to name the perſon to whom 
they intend to deliver the cup, This ex- 
cellent man was pleaſant to the laſt, even when 
he had reccived the poiſon into his bowels ; 
and truly foretold his death, to whom he 


drank of the poiſon, which ſoon followed. 9 


Who that thought death an evil, could ap- 


prove of the evenneſs of temper in this great 


man, at the inſtant of dying. Socrates came 

a few years after to the fame priſon and the 
ſame cup, by the like iniquity of his judges, 
as Theramenes by that of the tyrants. What a 
ſpeech is that which Plato makes him uſe before 
His judges, after they had condemned him to 
death? „ am not without hopes, O judges, 
that it is a favourable circumſtance to me, that 
J am condemned to die: For one of theſe 
two things muſt neceſſarily be, that either 
death will deprive me entirely of all ſenſe; or 
by dying I ſhall go hence into ſome other place; 
wherefore if I am deprived of ſenſe, and 
death is like that ſleep, which ſometimes is ſo 
_ undiſturbed, as to be even without the viſions 
of dreams; good Goda! what gain is it to die? 
or 


) 
; 
h 
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or what length of days can be preferable to 


erh 1b ? And if the conſtqgt courſe of 


future time ſhould reſemble that nig ght, who is 


happier than I am ? But if whit is {aid be 
true, that death is but a removal to thoſe regi- 
ons where the ſouls of the departed dwell 3 
that ſtill muſt be more happy; to have 
cſe aped from thoſe who call themſelves judges, 


and to appear before ſuch as are truly ſo, : 


5 Minos, Rhadamanthus, F#acus, Triptole- 
mus; and to meet with thoſe who have liv ed 
with juſtice and probity! Can this change of 


abode appear otherwiſe than great to you? to 
converſe - with Orpheus, Muſcus, Homer, 

Heſiod, is a privileze of ineſtimable value! 
I would willingly, were it poſſible, die often, 
in order to prove the certainty of what I peak 


of. What ſatisfaction muſt it be to meet with 


Palamedes, Ajax, and others, betrayed by the 
iniquity of their judges ? I would prove the 
wiſdom even of that King of kings, who led 


ſuch mighty troops to Troy,” that of Ulyſſes 8 
and Siſyphus: Nor ſhould I be condemned as 


1 was here, for ſuch an enquiry. And as for 
you, my judges, who have abſolved nie, ye need 


not fear death, for nothing bad can befall a good 


man, whether dead or living, nor are his con- 


cerns over-looked by the Gods, nor has this be- 
fel me * chance; nor have L ovght to charge 


© _ thoſe 
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thoſe with, who accuſed or condemned me, 
but their 8 of doing me harm.“ In 
this manner he proceeded ; but nothing I more 
admire than his laſt words, But it is time, ſaith 
he, for me, to go hence to death; you, to your 


ecmploys of life; the immortal Gods know _ 


which is beſt; indeed I believe no mortal 
doth.” 5 5 50 


XIII. I had preferred this man's ſoul to all 
the fortunes of thoſe who ſat in judgment on 
him: Notwithſtanding he faith, the Gods 
only knew which was beſt, he himſelf did; 


for he had determined that before, but he 


held to the laſt, the maxim peculiar to him, 
of affirming nothing. And let us hold to 
this, not to think any thing an evil, that is 
a general proviſion of nature; And let us 
aſſure ourſelves, that if death is an evil, 'tis 
an eternal evil; for death ſeems to be the 
end of a . life; but if death is a 
miſery, there can be no end. But why do 1 
mention Socrates, or Theramenes, men diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the glory of virtue and wiſdom ? 
When a certain Lacedzmonian, whoſe name is 


not ſo much as known, held death in ſuch = 


contempt, that, when led to it, by the Ephori, 
he looked chearful and pleaſant; and being thus 
Interrupt d by one of his enemies, Do you 


def piſe 


3 
8 
3 
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deſpiſe the laws of Lycurgus? he anſwered, Iam 


greatly obliged to him, for he has gpnerced me 
in a fine which I can pay without borrowing, or 


taking up at intereſt, This was a man wor- 


thy of Sparta | that I am almoſt perſuaded 


| of his innocency, from the greatneſs of his 


ſoul. Our city has produced many ſuch. 


But why ſhould I name Generals, and other 


great men, when Cato could write, that legions ; 


have with alacrity marched to that place, from 

whence they never expected to return? With _ 
no leſs greatneſs of ſoul, fell the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, at Thermopylz, of whom Simonides: 


"is. ftranger, tell the 8 bartans, here we lie, 
I bo to ſupport their laws durſt boldly die. 


How nobly did Leonidas their general ſpeak? 


march on with courage, my Lacedzmonians ; 


to night, perhaps, we ſhall ſup in the regions 
below. This was a brave nation, whilſt the 
laws of Lycurgus were in force: One of them 
when a Perſian had ſaid to him in converſa- 


tion, We ſhall hide the ſun by the number of 
our arrows and darts; replied, We ſhall fight 


=. thenin the ſhade. Dol talk of their men? how 
great was that Lacedzmonian woman, who ſent 


her ſon to battle, and hearing that he was ſlain, I. 
bore him, faith ſhe, for that purpoſe, that you 
might have a man who durſt die for his country. 


F 3 "ROI 
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XLII. It is admitted that the Spartans 
were bold And hardy: The diſcipline of the 
republic greatly promoted this. What? have 
we not reaſon to admire Theodore, the Cyre- 


nean, a Philoſopher of fome diſtinction? who — 


when Lyſimachus threatened to crucify him, 
bid him keep thoſe menaces for his courtiers. 
Theodore is indifferent whether he rot in the 
air, or underground. From which ſaying of the 
philoſopher, an occaſion is given me of ſpeaking 
to the cuſtom of burying, and its ceremonies, 
which will require but few words, eſpecially 
if we recollect what has been before ſaid of 
the ſoul's inſenſibility. The opinion of Socrates 
in this is clear, from the book which treats of 
his death; of which we have already faid a 
good deal; for when he had diſputed about 
the immortality of the ſoul, and the time of 
his dying was near; being aſked by Criton, 
how he would be buried ; I have taken a great 
deal of pains, faith he, my friends, to no pur- 
poſe, for I have not convinced our Criton, 
that I ſhall fly from hence, and leave no part 
of me behind? notwithſtanding, Criton, if 
you can overtake me, whereſoever you get 
hold of me, bury me as you pleaſe: But be- 
lieve me, none of you will be able to reach me 
when I fly hence. That was excellently ſaid, 
| wi for 


OY Og 
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for he allows his friend to do as he pleaſed, 


and yet ſhewed his indifference about any thing 
of this kind. Diogenes was ſomething rough- 
er, tho' of the ſame opinion; but as a Cynic, 

he expreſſed himſelf ſomewhat harſher ; he 
ordered himſelf to be thrown any where N i 


| out burying ; - when his friends replied, What, 


to the birds and beaſts ? by no means, faith 
he, place my ſtaff near me, that I may drive 


them away. They anſwer, How can you do 
that, for you will not perceive them. How 


am I concerned then in being torn by thoſe 
animals, if I have no ſenſe ? Anaxagoras, when 


he was near dying at Lampſacus, and was 


aſked by his friends, whether, if any thing 


ſhould happen to him, he would not chooſe 
to be carried to Clazomenz, his country, 


made this excellent anſwer ; No, ſays he, there 


is no occaſion for that, all places are at an 
equal diſtance from the inforna] regions, There 


is one thing to be obſerved on the whole of 
burying, that it relates to the body, whether 
the ſoul live or periſh: now with regard to 
the body, it is clear, that, let the foul live or 


not, that has no ſenſation, 


XLIV. But al things. are full of errors. 
Achilles drags Hector, tied to his chariot; he 
thinks, I ſuppoſe, he tears his fleſh, and 


"= tat 
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that Hector feels the pain of it; therefore he is 


revenged, as he imagines; but Hecuba bewails 
this as a fore misfortune: 


JL. ſaw (a dreadful fight !) great Hector ſain, 
Drag d at Achilles car along the plain. 


What Hector? or how long will he be Hector? 


Accius is better in this, and Achilles 1s ſome- = 


times more reaſonable, 


I Heclor's body to his 7 re convey 'd, 

Hector T ſent to the fer nal ſbade. 
It was not Hector that you dragged along, | but 
a body that had been Hector's. Here another 
ſtarts from underground, and will not ſuffer 
his mother to ſleep; 

Jo thee I call, my once low'd carat, beer, 

Mor longer with thy ſeep relieve thy care; 
 Thine eye unpitying me is clo d—ariſe, 
 Lingring I wait the unpaid obſequies. 
When theſe verſes are ſung with a ſlow and 


melancholy tune, ſo as to affect the whole 
theatre with fadneſs, one can ſcarce hel p think- 
ing thoſe unhappy, that are unburied: 


Ere the devouring dogs and hungry ER ; 


"Us is afraid he ſhall not have. the uſe of his 
limbs ſo well, if they are torn to pieces, but 


is under no ſuch epprehenfions if they are 
burned : 


Nor 


W 
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Nor leave my naked bones, my poor remains, 


Jo ſhameful violence, and bloody ſtains. 


What could he fear, who could pour forth 
ſuch excellent verſes, to the ſound of the flute? 
We muſt therefore adhere to this, that n othing 


zs to be regarded after we are dead; tho' many 


revenge themſelves on their dead enemies. Thy- 
eſtes, in ſome good lines of Ennius, prays, firſt, 
that Atreus may periſh by a ſhip-wreck, which 
is certainly a very bad death; ſuch an exit is 
very ſhocking ! then TOON theſe unmeaning 


BE expreſſions, 


- May 
On the Kuen v. rock bis mangled carcaſs lay, 
His intrails torn to diger birds a prey, 

| May he convulfive writhe his pendant fide, 

And with his clotted gore the ſlones be died. 
The ſtones had as much feeling as he who lay 

on them; though Thyeſtes imagines he has 

wiſhed him the greateſt torture: It would be 
pain indeed were he ſenſible. But as he is 


not, it can be none! then how very unmean- 
ing is this? 


Let him All hovering o'er the Stygian wave, 
Ne' er reach the body's peaceful port, thegrave, 
You ſee what miſtakes they are under; he 
imagines the body has its haven, and that 
the dc cad are at reſt in their graves, Pe- 
lops 
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lops was to blame not to have informed and 


taught his ſon what regard was due to every. 
thing. 


XLV. But there is no occaſion to animad- 
vert on the opinions of particulars, when you 
may obſerve whole nations to fall into thoſe 
errors. The Egyptians embalmed their dead, 
and kept them in their houſes; the Perſians 
dreſs them over with wax, that they may 
preſerve their bodies as long as poſſible. It is 
cuſtomary with the Magi, to bury none of 
their order, unleſs they have been firſt torn 
by dogs. In Hyrcania, the people maintain 
dogs for the public uſe, their nobles have their 
own : we know they have a good breed of 
dogs; but every e dp to his ability, 
provides himſelf with ſome, in order to be 
torn by them; and they hold that to be the 
beſt interment. Chryſippus, who is curious in 
all kinds of hiſtorical facts, has collected ma- 
ny other things of this kind, but ſome of them 
are ſo offenſive as not to admit of being related. 
All that has been ſaid of burying, is not worth 
our regard, with reſpect to ourſelves, but not 
to be neglected as to our friends, provided we 
are perſuaded that the dead are inſenſible: but 
the living indeed ſhould confider what is due 
0 cuſtom and ien, but try ſhould i in this 
contider 
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conſider too, that the dead are no ways intereſted 
in it. But death truly is then met with the 
molt tranquillity, when the dying man can 
comfort himſelf with his own praiſe. No one 
dies too ſoon who has finiſhed the courſe of 
perfect virtue : Death might have called on 
me often very ſeaſonably, oh! how I wiſh it 
had! for 1 have gained nothing by the delay : 
I had gone over and over again the duties of 
life; nothing remained but to contend with 
fortune. If reaſon then cannot ſufficiently 
fortify us to a contempt of death, let our paſt | 
life confirm us in he conviction that we have 
lived too long: For notwithſtanding the de- 
privation of ſenſe, the dead are not with- 
out that good which: properly belongs to 
them, the praiſe and glory they have ac- 
quired, tho' they are not ſenſible of it: For 
altho' there was nothing in glory to make it 
_ defirable, yet it follows virtue as its ſhadow. 
But the judgment of the multitude on good 
men, 1f ever they form any, 1s more to their 
own praiſe, than of any real advantage to the 
dead; yet I cannot ſay, however it may be 
received, that Lycurgus and Solon are with- 
out the glory of their laws, and the public 
diſcipline they eſtabliſhed : Or that Themi- 
ſtocles and Epaminondas have not the glory 
of their martial virtue. Neptune ſhall ſooner 


bury 
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bury Sal: mine with his waters, than the me- 


mory of the trophies gained there, and the 
- Beotian Leuctra ſhall periſh ſooner, than the 


glory of that action. But the fame of Curiws, 
Fabricius, Calatinus, the two Scipio's, and the 


two Africanus's, Maximus, Marcellus, Paulus, 
Cato, Lzlius, and numberlets others, ſhall re- 


main longer with them. Whoever has caught g 


any reſemblance of them, not eſtimating it by 
common fame, but the real applauſe of 
good men, may with confidence, ſhould it 
be neceſſary, approach death; which we 

know to be, if not the chief 8800 at leaſt 

no evil: Such an one would even chooſe to 

die, whilſt he was in proſperity ; for all the 
favours that could be heaped on him, would 
not be ſo agreable to him, as to loſe them vex- 
atious. That ſpeech of the Lacedæmonian ſeems 

to have the ſame meaning; who, when Dia- 
goras the Rhodian, who had himſelf been a 
conqueror at the Olympick games, ſaw two 
of his own ſons conquerors there, he approach- 
ed the old man, and congratulating him, ſaid, 
You ſhould die now, Diagoras, for no greater 

happineſs can attend you, The Greeks look 


on theſe, as great things; perhaps they think A 


| too high of them, rather did ſo then. He, 
who ſaid this to Diagoras, looking on it as ſome- 


thing very extraordinary, that three out of 


. ve 
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one ſamily ſhould have been conquerors there, 
thought it could anſwer no purpoſe to him, to 


continue any longer here, expoſed only to a re- 
verſe of fortune. 


XLVI. I might have given a laifadtory, 


anſwer in this point, with few words, as you 


| allowed the dead were not miſerable : But I 


have laboured it the more for this reaſon, 


becauſe this is our greateſt conſolation in the 
lofing and bewailing of our friends, For we 
ought to bear with diſcretion, any grief that 
| ariſes from ourſelves, or on our own account, 

leſt we ſhould ſeem to be influenced by elf. 

love. But ſhould we ſuſpect our departed 

friends to be under thoſe evils, which they 
are generally imagined to be, and to be ſenſible 
of them, ſuch a ſuſpicion wad give us into- 
lerable uneaſineſs: I wanted, for my own ſake, 
to pluck up this opinion by the root ; and on 
that account I have been perhaps too tedious, 


XLVII. A. You too tedious? not indeed, 


do me. I was induced by the former part 


latter, to be indifferent, or at leaſt not to be | 
uneaſy about it. But on the whole I am 
convinced that there can be no evil in death. 
M. Do you expect that I ſhould give you 
_— « an 
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an epilogue, like the Rhetoricians, or ſhall 
1 forego that art? A. I would not have 
you give over an art you have ſet off to ſuch 
advantage; and you was in the right in that, 
for, to ſpeak the truth, it has ſet you off. But 
what is that epilogue! ? for I ſhould be glad to 
hear it whatever it is. . It is cuſtomary in 
the ſchools, to produce the opinions of the 
immortal Gods on death; nor are theſe opini- 
ons the fruits of imagination alone, but have 
the authority of Herodotus and many others. 
Cleobis and Biton are the firſt they mention, 

ſons of the Argive prieſteſs; it is a known ſtory; 
as it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould be drawn in a 
chariot, to a certain ſtated facrifice, ſolemni- 
zed at a temple, ſome confiderable diſtance 
from the town, and the cattle that drew it, 
went very ſlowly, thoſe two young men I 
mentioned, pulling off their garments, and an- 
ointing their bodies with oyl, applied them- 
ſelves to the yoke : The Prieſteſs being thus 
conveyed to the temple drawn by her two 
ſons, is faid to have entreated the Goddeſs to 
| beſtow on them, for their piety, the greateſt 
gift that a God could confer: the young 
men, after having feaſted with their mother, 
fell aſleep; and in the morning they were 
found dead. Trophonius and Agamedes are 
ang to have N up the ſame petition, who 


having 
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having built a temple to Apollo at Delphi, ; 
ſupplicating the God, defired of him ſome ex- 
traordinary reward for their care and labour, 
particularizing nothing, but only what was 
beſt for men, Apollo ſignified that he would 
beſtow it the third day at ſun-riſing; on 
that day they were found dead. This they 
fſay was the particular determination of that 
So d, to whom the reſt of the Deities have 


* aflign ed the POOR of divining. — 


XLII. There is another little ſtory 


told of Silenus, who, when taken priſoner 


by Midas, is faid'to have made him this pre- 
ſent, for his ranſom; he informed him, that 


never to have been born, was by far the 


greateſt bleſſing that could happen to man; 
the neareſt to it, was, to die very ſoon : 
Which very opinion Euripides makes ule of 
in his Creſpbon, 


When man is born, "tis ; fit with ſolemn ſhew, 
Me fpeak our ſenſe of bis aproaching oe 
With other geſtures, and a different eye, 
Proclaim our pleaſure when he's bid to die. 


There is ſomething like this in Crantor's 
Conſolation; for he ſaith, that Terinæus of 
Elyſia, bemoaning heavily the loſs of his 
lon, came to a Place of divination to in- 
form 
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to inform himſelf why he was viſited with _ 
ſo great affliction, and received in his tablet 
theſe three verſes: 0 

Thou foot to murmur at Euthynous' deatb! 
The blooming youth to fate reſigns his breath: 
Wat fate, whereon your happineſs depends, 
At oncethe parent and the ſon befriends. 
On theſe and ſuch like authorities they affirm 
this caufe to have been determined by the 
Gods, But Alcidamas, an ancient Rhetori- 
clan, of great reputation, wrote even in Praiſe 

of death; by recounting the evils of life; he 
has much of the orator, but was unacquainted 
with the more refined arguments of the philo- 
ſophers. With the Rhetoricians indeed to die 
for our country, is always not only glorious, 
but happy: They go back as far as Erectheus, 
whoſe very daughters underwent death, for the 
ſafety of their fellow citizens : They inſtance 
Codrus, who threw himſelf into the midſt of 
his enemies, dreſſed like a common man, that 
his royal robes might not betray him; becauſe 
the oracle had declared the Athenians conque- 
rors, if their king was ſlain. Menzceus is not 
overlooked by them, who, on the publiſhing 
of an oracle, freely gave up his blood to his 
country. Iphigenia ordered herſelf to be 
conveyed to Aulis, to be ſacrificed, that her 
blood might be the means of ſpilling that of 

| her 
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her enemies. From hence they proceed to 
inſtances of a freſher date. Harmodius and 


Ariſtogiton, Leonidas the Lacedæmonian, and 
Ejpaminondas the Theban, are much talked 
of; they were not acquainted, with the many 
inſtances in our country, to give a liſt of whom, 
would take up too much time; ſo great is 
the number of thoſe to whom an honourable 
death was always defiteable. Notwithſtanding 
it is thus, we muſt:uſe much 'perſuafion, 
and a loftier ſtrain of eloquence to bring men 
do begin to wiſh" to die, or to ceaſe to be 
' afraid of death. For if that laſt day doth 
not occaſion an entire extinction, but a 
change of place only, what can be more 
deſirable? But if it deſtroys, and abſolutely 
puts an end to us, what is preferable to the 
having a deep ſleep fall on us, in the midſt 
| of the fatigues of life, and thus | overta- 
| ken to ſleep to eternity? which ſhould it 


be the caſe, Ennius's en exceeds S0loNn's 8 
for our Ennius faith, 


Let none beflow pon ny þaſfng Hier” 
One needleſs figh, or unavailing tear. 
But that wiſe man, 
Let me not unlamented die, but ver my bier 
_ Burſt forth the tender Hab, the friendly tear. 
Should it indeed be our caſe to know the time 
— appointed 
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appointed. by God for us to die, let us pre- 
pare ourſelves for it, with a pleaſant and 
grateful mind, as thoſe who are delivered 
from a Jail, and eaſed from their fetters, 
to go back to their eternal and (without diſ- 
pute) their own habitation ; or to be diveſt- 
ed of all ſenſe and trouble. But ſhould we 
not be acquainted with this decree, yet 
ſhould we be ſo diſpoſed, as to look on that 
laſt hour as happy for us, tho' ſhocking to our 
friends; and never imagine that to be an evil, 
which is an appointment of the immortal 
Gods, or of nature, the common parent 
of all. For it is not by hazard or with- 
out deſign that we have a being here ; but 
doubtleſs there is a certain power, concern- 


ed for human nature; which would neither 1 


have produced nor provided for a being. 
which after having gone through the labours of 
life, was to fall into an eternal evil by death. 
Let us rather infer, that we have a re- 

treat and haven prepared for us, which, 
I wiſh, we could make for, with crouded 
ſails; but tho the winds ſhould not ſerve, 
yet we ſhall of courſe gain it, tho' ſome- 
what later. But how can that be miſerable for 
one which all muſt undergo ? I have given 
you an epilogue, that you might not think I 
had overlooked or neglected any thing. A. 
! „ 
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Is am perſuaded you have not; and indeed that 
epilogue has confirmed me. I [am glad it 
has had that effect; but it is now time to 
conſult our heals; to-morrow, and all the 
time we continue here, let us conſider this 
ſubject ; and principally that which may eaſe our 
pain, alleviate our fears, and leſſen our deſires, 
| which is the greateſt advantage we can reap. 
from the whole of 3 


| The End of the firſt Book, | 
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that the ſtudy of philoſophy, mode- g 
rately purſued, was expedient for him; but to 

give himſelf up entirely to it, was what he 

did not approve of. As to my part, BRUTvus, 

I am perfectly perſuaded that it is expedient 

for me to philoſophize; for what can I do 

better, having no employ ? but I am not for 

Proceeding but a little way in it, like him: 

For 1 it is difficult to acquire the knowledge of 1 
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a little, without acquainting yourſelf with 


many, or all its branches; nor can you well 
ſelect that little but out of a great number: Nor 


can any one who has acquired ſome knowledge 
thereof, avoid endeavouring at more, with the 
_fame inclination. But in a life of buſineſs, like 


Neoptolemus's, and in a military way, that 


little may have its uſe, and yield fruit, tho? 


bs» 


not ſo plentifully as the whole of philoſophy; 


yet ſuch as in ſome degree may at times leſſen 
our deſires, our ſorrows, and our fears: Juſt as 


the effect of our late Tuſculan diſputations 


ſeemed to be a great contempt of death; 


which (contempt) is of no ſmall efficacy to the 


ridding the mind of fear: For whoever dreads 


what cannot be avoided, can by no means 
live with any ſatisfaction. But he who is under 
no fear of death, not only from the neceflity of 


dying, but nd a perſuaſion that death itſelf 


| hath nothing terrible in it, has very great ſe- 


curity for a happy life. However, I am not ig- 
norant, that many will ſtrenuouſly oppoſe us; 


which can be no otherwiſe avoided than by 
not writing at all. For if my orations, which 


were addreſſed to the judgment and approba- 


tion of the people, (for that is a popular art, and 


the effect of oratory is popular applauſe), en- 
countered ſome who are inclined to with-hold 


their praiſe from every thing but what they 


are 
© 
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= perſuaded they can attain to themſelves, 


and who confine good ſpeaking to what they 


may hope to reach, and who declare, when 
they are overwhelm'd with a flow of words 


and ſentences, that they prefer the utmoſt po- 


verty of thought and expreſſion to that plenty 28 


and e e (from whence aroſe the kind 


of Attic oratory, which they who profeſſed 


it were ſtrangers to, and which is already ſi- 
lenced, and laughed out of the very courts of 
juſtice) ; what may I not expect, when at pre- 
{cnt I cannot have the leaſt countenance from 
| the people, by which I-was upheld before ? For 
philoſophy is ſatisfied with a few judges, of 
berſelf induſtriouſly avoiding the multitude, 
| who are jealous of it, and utterly diſpleaſed 


with it : Sothat, ſhould any one undertake to 


cry down the whole, he would have the people 
on his fide ; or ſhould he attack that, which I 
particularly profeſs, he might have aſſiſtance 
ftom the ſchools of the other philoſophers. But 
l have anſwered the detractors of philoſophy in 
general, in my Hortenſius. What I had to 


fay in favour of the Academicks, is, I think, ſuf- ; 


ficiently explained in my Academicks. 

II. But yet I am fo far from deſiring that 
none ſhould write againſt me, that it is what 
I moſt earneſtly covet; for philoſophy had ne- 
ver been 1 in ſuch eſtcem in Greece itſelf, but 

G 4. from 
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from the ſtrength it acquired from the con- 


tentions and diſputations of their learned; 


therefore I recommend to all who have abi- 


lities, to ſnatch this art allo, from declining 


Greece, and tranſport it to us; as our An- 
ceſtors by their ſtudy and induſtry imported all 


their other arts, which were worth having. Thus 
the praiſe of oratory, raiſed from a low degree, 


is arrived at ſuch perfection, that i it muſt now 


decline, and, as is the nature of all things, 
verge to its diſſolution, in a very ſhort time, 


Let philoſophy then, from this time ſpring a- 
| freſhin the Latin tongue, and let us lend it our 
aſſiſtance, and let us bear patiently to be con- 


tradicted and refuted ; which they diſlike 
who are devoted to certain determined opini- 


ons, and are under ſuch obligations to maintain 


them, that tho' they can ſupport them by no 
arguments, they are forced to abide by them, 


to avoid the imputation of fickleneſs. We who 
purſue only probabilities, and cannot go be- 


yond what is likely, can confute others with- 


out obſtinacy, and are prepared to be con- 


futed ourſelves without reſentment. Beſides, 
were theſe ſtudies brought home to us, we 


ſhould not want Greek libraries, in which 
there is an infinite number of books, by rea- 


ſon of the multitude of authors among them; 
for it is a common practice with many to repeat 


"the 


. 
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the ſame things which have been wrote by o- 


thers, which ſerves no purpoſe, but to ſtuff their 


ſhelves: and this will be our caſe, if many ap- 
ply themſelves to this ſtudy. But let us excite 


thoſe, if poſſible, who have had a liberal 
education, and are maſters of an elegant ſtyle, 
and 2 with reaſon and method. 


III. For there i is a farther cetiatn tribe who 
would willingly be called philoſophers, whoſe 


books in our language are ſaid to be numerous, 


which I do not deſpiſe, for indeed I never read 


them: but becauſe the authors themſelves de- 
_ Clare that they write without any regularity or 


method, without elegance or ornament : I do not 


chuſe to read what is ſo void of entertainment. 


Thereis no one in the leaſt acquainted with let- 


ters but knows the ſtyle and ſentiments of that 
ſchool ; wherefore ſince they are at no pains 


about expreſſion, I do not ſee why they ſhould 


be read by any but one another : let them 
read them, if they pleaſe, who are of the 


ſame opinions: For as all read Plato, and the 
other Socratics, with thoſe who ſprung from 


them, even they who do not allow of their 


opinions, or are very indifferent about them, 
but ſcarce any, except their own diſciples, take 
Epicurus, or Metrodorus into their hands; ſo 
they alone read theſe Latin books, who allow 

2 of 
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of their tenets. But, in my opinion, whatever 


is publiſhed, ſhould be recommended to the 


reading of every man of learning; and tho' we 


may not ſucceed in this ourſelves, yet neverthe- 


leſs we muſt be ſenſible that this ought to be 
the aim of every writer, I am pleaſed with 


the mayaer of the Peripatetics, aud Aca- 
demics, of diſputing on both ſides of the queſ- 


tion ; not ſolely from its being the only me- 


thod of diſcovering the probable, but becauſe 
it affords the greateſt ſcope for reaſoning ; 


a method that Ariſtotle firſt made uſe of, af- 
terwards all the Ariſtotelians; and in our me- 
mory Philo, whom we have often heard, ap- 


pointed one time to treat of the precepts of 


the Rhetoricians, another for philoſophy ; to 
which cuſtom I was brought to conform by 


means of my friends at my Tuſculum, where 


our leiſure time was ſpent in this manner. So 
that as we did yeſterday, before noon we ap- 
plied ourſelves to ſpeaking ; and in the after- 


noon went down into the Academy : The 
diſputations held there J have acquainted you 


with, not in a narrative way, but almoſt in 
the ſame words in which they were carried on, 


IV. The diſcourſe then was introduced in 
this manner, whilſt we were walking, and the 


exordium was ſomewhat thus. A. It is not to 


be 
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be expreſſed how much I was delighted, or ra- 
ther edified by your diſcourſe of yeſterday, Tho 
I am conſcious to myſelf that I was never 


over- fond of life, yet at times, when I have 
cConſidered that there would be an end to this 
life, and that I muſt ſome time or other part 


with all its good things, a dread and uneaſi- 
| neſs has intruded on my thoughts; but now, 
believe me, I am fo freed from that kind of 


: uneaſineſs, that I think it not worth any re- 


gard. M. I am not at all ſurprized at that, 
for it is the effect of philoſophy, which is the 
medicine of our ſouls; it diſcharges all ground- 
leſs apprehenſions, frees us from deſires, drives 
away fears: but it has not the ſame influence 
over all; it exerts itſelf moſt, when it falls in 
with a diſpoſition proper for it. For fortune 
doth not alone, as the old proverb is, aſſiſt the 
bold, but reaſon more ſo; which, by certain 
precepts, as it were confirms even courage it- 
ſelf. Vou was born naturally great and ſoaring, 
and with a contempt for all things here; there- 
fore a diſcourſe againſt death had an ealy poſ- 
ſeſſion of a brave ſoul, But do you imagine 
that theſe ſame arguments have any force with 


thoſe very perſons who have invented, canvaſ- 


{ed and publiſhed them, excepting indeed ſome 
few particular perſons ? For how few philoſo- 
| phers will you meet with, whoſe life and 
5 manners 


— 
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rule for their practice? who follow their own 


precepts, and comply with their own decrees? 
You may ſee ſome of that levity, that vanity, 


that it would have been better for them to 
have been ignorant; ſome covetous of money, 


ſome ambitious, many ſlaves to their luſts; ſo 


| that their diſcourſes and their actions are moſt 
ſtrangely at variance ; than which nothing 1 in 
my opinion is more unbecoming ; for it is juſt 


as if one who profeſſed teaching grammar, 


| ſhould ſpeak with impropriety; or a maſter 


of muſic, ſing out of tune; it has the worſe 


appearance, becauſe he acts contrary to his 
profeſſion: 80 a philoſopher, who errs in the 
conduct of his life, is the more infamous, be- 


cauſe he miſtakes in the very thing he pre- 


tends to teach, and whilſt he lays down rules to 
regulate life by, 18 irregular in his own life. 


V. WA Should this be the caſe. i is it not to 


be feared that you are dreſſing up philoſophy 


in falſe. colours? for what ſtronger argument 


can there be, that it is of little uſe, than, that 
ſome compleat philoſophers live immorally ? 


M. That indeed, is no argument, for as all 


fields are not fruitful, becauſe manured; and 
— this 


manners are conformable to the dictates of re- . 


ſon ? who look on their profeſſion, not as a * 
means of diſplaying their learning, but as a 


TF : 4 


_ ad us 


M 4 co 7 TOE of Notes 18 1 ind alerted 
without any f oundation, 


De ground you ſow on, is 50 ſe wall Sails 
To yield a crop good feed can never fail. 


i 80 all minds do not anſwer their culture: and 


to go on with the compariſon, as the field na- | 
turally fruitful cannot produce a crop, without 


dreſſing, ſo neither can the mind, without im- 
provement; ſuch is the weakneſs of either 


wW.ithout the other. Whercas philoſophy i is the 


culture of the mind: This it is which plucks 


up vices by the roots; prepares the mind for 
the receiving of ſeed, commits them to it, 
or, as 1 may ſay, ſows them, that, when come 
to maturity, they may produce a plentiful 
harveſt: Let us proceed then as we be⸗ 
gun; ſay, if you pleaſe, what ſhall be the ſub- 
ject of our diſputation. A. I look on pain to be 


the greateſt of all evils, M. What, greater than 
ipfamy? A. I dare not indeed aſſert that, and 


| I bluſh to think J am fo ſoon driven from my 


opinion. M. You would have had greater 


reaſon for bluſhing, had =p perſevered in it; 
for what i ſo unbecoming ? what can appear 
wWorſe to you, than diſgrace, wickedneſs, 


: immorality? To avoid which, what pain 


© ſhould we not only not refuſe, but willingly 
E take on ourſelves! A. I am entirely of that 
EXP opinion, 


; * 
\ 
\ 
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opinion ; but notwithſtanding that pain is not 


the greateſt evil, yet ſurely it is an evil. M. 
Do you perceive then how much of the terror 


of pain you have given up on a ſmall hint? A. 
I fee that plainly, but I ſhould be glad to give 


up more of it, M. I will endeavour at it, but 


it is a great undertaking, and I muſt have o 
_ contradiction, A. You ſhall have none; as! 


behaved yeſterday, ſo now I will follow reaſon ] 
wherever ſhe leads. 


VI. Firſt then, I will ſpeak to "the weak - 


neſs of ſome, and the various ſects of philoſo- 
phers; the head of whom, both in authority 
and antiquity, was Ariſtippus, the Socratic, 
who heſitated not to fay, that pain was the SY 


greateſt of all evils. Next Epicurus eaſily 


gave into this effeminate and enervated opini- 


on. After him Hieronymus the Rhodian, ſaid, 


that to be without pain was the chief good, 
| fo great an evil did pain appear to him. The 
reſt, excepting Zeno, Ariſto, Pyrrho, were 
pretty much of the fame opinion you was of 
Juſt now, that it was indeed an evil, but there 
were many worſe, Therefore what nature 
| herſelf, and every generous ſoul diſavows, 
' that pain ſhould be called the greateſt of evils, 
and which you yourſelf renounced when in- 
| famy appeared in contraſt to it, is this what 
philoſophy the miſtreſs of life continues to 


maintain 


2 % & 


Epicurus, a robuſt and hardy man! No, if he 
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maintain for ſo many ages? What duty of 
life, what praiſe, what reputation would be 
of ſuch conſequence, that a man ſhould be de- 


ſirous of gaining it at the expence of ſubmitting 


to bodily pain, when he conſiders pain as the 
oreateſt evil? On the other fide, what diſ- 


grace, what ignominy would he not ſubmit 


to, that he might avoid pain, when perſuaded, 


that it was the greateſt of evils? Beſides, | 
what perſon, who looks on pain as the 


greateſt 'of evils, is not miſerable, not only 


when he actually feels pain, but when he re- 


flects that it may befall him? hence it follows 
that every man is miſerable. Metrodorus in- 


deed thinks him perfectly happy, whoſe body 


* is free from all diſorders, and has an aſſurance 


that it will always e e but who is 


4 Mare! can be. angina) of tbat? 


VII Rains, truly Gith Ge 2 s as if 
his deſign, was to make people laugh; 15 he 
affirms ſomewhere, that if a wiſe man was to 
be burned, or put to the torture; you expect : 


perhaps, he ſhould. ſay that he would bear it, = 
that he would renting himſelf under it with 


reſolution ! that, ſo help me, Hercules ! would 


be very commendable and becoming t that very 


Hercules J adjured ; but this will not fatisfy 


Was 
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was in Phalaris's Bull, he would fay, how 
ſweet it is? how little do I regard it! What 
ſweet? is it not ſufficient, if it is not diſagreeable? 
but thoſe very men who deny pain to be an evil, 
to ſay, that it is agreeable to any one to be 
tormented ; they rather fay, that it is hard, 
afflicting, unnatural, but yet no evil. He 
who faith it is the only evil, and the very 
worſt of all evils, yet thinks a wiſe man 
would pronounce it ſweet. I do not re- 
quire of you to ſpeak of pain in the ſame words 
which Epicurus doth, a man as you know 
devoted to pleaſure ; he may make no differ- 
ence if he pleaſes, between Phalaris's Bull, and 
his own bed : But I cannot allow this wiſe 
man to be ſo indifferent about pain. If he 
bears it with courage, it is ſufficient ; that he 
| ſhould rejoice in it, I do not expect; for pain 
is certainly ſharp, bitter, againſt nature, hard 


to ſubmit to, and bear. Obſerve Philoctetes: 


we may allow him to lament, for he ſaw 


Hercules himſelf grieving loudly thro ex- 5 


tremity of pain on mount Oeta: the arrows 
Hercules preſented him with, were then no 
conſolation to him, when 


The wipers bite, impregnating bis v veins 
With poiſon, rack'd him with its bitter pains. 


And 
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And therefore he cries out, deliring help, and 
wiſhing to die, 


Ob! that fome friendly hand its aid would 
lend, 


My body from this roc ls vaſt beight to ſend 
Into the briny deep; I'm all on fire, 
And by this fatal wound, muſt con expire. 


It is hard to ſay, he was not oppreſſed with 


evil, and great evil too! who was obliged to 


cry out in chis manner. 


VIII. But let us obſerve Hercules himſelf, 
who was ſubdued by pain, at the very time 


he was in quelt of immortality by dying. 
What words doth Sophocles here put in his 


mouth, in his Trachiniæ? who, when Deianira 


had put upon him a tunick dyed in the cen- 
taur's blood, and it ſtuck to his entrails, faith, : 


bo What Harfleres: I endure, No words can tell, 
Far greater theſe, than 57 which erſt be- 
fell, 


From the dire terror of thy conſort, Jove; 
Een flern Euryſtbeus dire commands above; 3 
This of thy daughter, Oeneus, is the fruit, 
Beguiling me with her envenom'd Turks - 
Whoſe cloſe embrace, dothen my entrails prey, 
Conſuming life; my lungs forbids to play; 


The 
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The blood | forjakes my veins, my manly beart 
Forgets to beat ; ener vated each part, 
Neglects its offce, 10 ilſt my fatal doom, 

Proceeds ignobly, from the weaver's loom. 
The hand of foe, ne'er hurt me, nor the feerce 

Giant, iſſuing from his parent earth. 

Neer could the Centaur ſuch a blow enforce, 
No barbarous 5 foe, nor all the Grecian force; 
This arm no ſavage people could withſtand, 


N hoſe realms Ttraversd, to reform the land, 


Thus, tho Jever bore a ng heart, 
I fall a victim toa woman's art. 
Aſſeiſt, my jon, if thou that name doſt bear, 
My groans preferring to thy mother's tear; 
Convey her here, if, in thy pious beart, 
Thy mother ſhares not an unequal part: 
Proceed, be bold, thy father's fate bemoan, 
Nations will j Join, you will not weep alone. 
O what a fight is this ſame briny ſource, 
Unknown before, thro all my labour's courſe ? 
That virtue, which could brave each toll but 
«| 
 Withwoman's weakneſs now bewdils its fate. 
Approach, my ſon, bebold thy father laid, 
A wither'd carcaſe, that implores thy aid; 
Let all behold ! and thou, imperious ove, 
On me direct thy light'ning from above: 
Now all its force the poiſon doth aſſume, 
And my burnt entrails with its flame conſume. 


Cre/! 
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Creſt fallen, un-embrac'd I now let fall, 
Liftleſs, thoſe hands that lately conquer'd all; 
When the Nemaean lion own'd their force, 
And he, indiznant fell a breathleſs corpſe © 
The ſerpent flew, of the Lernean lake, 
As did the Hydra of its force partake : 
By this too fell the Erymanthian boar : 
Een Cerberus did his weak ſtrength deplore. 
This finewy arm did overcome with eaſe 
That dragon guardian of the golden Sue 
NM many conqueſts lelſome others trace; 
It's mine to ſay, I never knew diſgrace. 


Can we then deſpiſe pain, when we ſee Her- 
cules in ſuch intolerable pain? 


IX. Let us ſee what Æſchylus ſays, who was 
not only a poct, but according to report a Pytha- 
gorean philoſopher: How doth he make 


Prometheus bear the pain he ſuffered for 


the Lemaian theft, when he clandeſtinely ſtole 


away the celeſtial fire, and beſtowed it on 


men, and was ſeverely puniſhe(] by Jupiter for 
the thefe' Faſtened to mount Caucalus he 


ſpeaks thus, 


| Thou heavy? n-born race 7 7; tans her e 2 2 and. 
Behold 7 by brother ! as the ſailors ſound 


With care the bottom, and their fhips confine 
To jome ſa 2 ſhore, with anchor and with line: 
| H 2 So 
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So, by Jove's dread decree, the God of 10 
Confines me here, the victim of Fove's ire. 
With baneful art, his dire machine he n 
From ſuch a God, what mortal e er grapes! ” 
When each third day Joan triumph o'er the 
night, 8 1 
Then doth the vulture with bis talons light, 
Seizing my entrails; which in rav nous guize, 
He preys on ! then, with wings extended flies 
Aloft, and bruſhes with his plumes the gore : 
But when dire fove my liver doth reſiore, s 
| Back he returns impetuous to his prey, 
Clapping bis wings, he cuts thb etherial way. 
Thus do I nouriſh with my blood this tft, 
Confin d my arms, unable to conteſt, 
Intreating only, that in pity Fove 
Would take my life, and ZD4s curs'd Plague 
remove. 
But endleſs ages paſt, vnheard my moan, 
Sooner ſhall drops diſſolve this very fone. 


We ſcarce think it poſſible not to call one af. 
fected in this manner, miſerable; ; if ſuch a 


one is miſerable, then pain is an evil. 


X. A. Hitherto you are on my fide; I will 


| ſee to that by and by; in the mean while, 


whence are thoſe verſes? I do not remember 
them. M. I will inform you, for you are in 


the right to aſk; you ſee that I have much 


leiſure. 
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leiſure. A. What then? M. I imagine, when 
you was at Athens, you attended frequently 


the ſchools of the philoſophers? A. Yes, and 1 


with great pleaſure. M. You obſerved then, 
tho' none of them at that time were very elo- 


quent, yet they uſed to throw in verſes in their. 


harangues. A. Dionyſius the Stoic uſed to 
apply a great many. M. You fay right; but 


they were repeated without any choice or ele- 


gancy. But our Philo gave you a few ſe- 
lect lines and well adapted; wherefore ſince I 
took a fancy to this kind of elderly declama- 
tion, I am very fond of quoting our poets, 


and where I cannot be ſupplied from them, 


1 tranſlate from the Greek, that the Latin 


language may want no ornament in this kind 
of diſputation. 


XI. But do you ſee the ill effects of poetry? 


The poets introduce the braveſt men lament- 
ing over their misfortunes : they ſoften our 


minds, and they are beſides ſo entertaining, 
that we do not only read them, but get them 


by heart. Thus, what with poetry, our want of 


, diſcipline at home, and our tender and delicate 


manner of living, virtue is become quite ener- 
vated. Plato therefore was right in baniſhing 
them his commonwealth, where he required 
the beſt morals, and the beſt form of govern- 
ment, But we, who have all our learning 


| from 
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E from Greece, read and learn theſe from our 
| childhood; and look on this ; as a liberal and 
| learned education, 

XII. But why are we apgry with the 
poets? we may find ſome philoſophers, thoſe 
matters of virtue, who taught that pain was 

the greateſt of evils, But you, young man, 
when you faid but juſt now that it appeared 
{o to you, upon bekng aſked, if greater than 
infamy, gave up that opinion at a word's ſpeaks 
ing, Suppoſe I aſk Epicurus the ſame queſtion. 
He anſwers, that the leaſt pain is a greater evil 
than the greateſt infamy : that there is no 
evil in infamy . itſelf, unleſs attended with pain. 
What pain then mult attend Epicurus, when 
he faith this very thing, that pain is the greateſt 
evil; for nothing can be a greater diſgrace to a 
philoſopher than to talk thus. Therefore you 
allowed enough, when you admitted infamy to 
appear to you a greater evil than pain, If you 
abide by this, you will ſee how far pain ſhould 
be reſiſted: And that our enquiry ſhould be, 
not ſo much whether pain be an evil, as how 
the mind may be fortified for reſiſting it. The 
Stoics infer from ſome trifling arguments, that 
It is no evil, as if the diſpute was about a word, 
not the thing itſelf. Why do you impoſe up- 
on me, Zeno? for when you deny, what ap- 
pears ery dreadful to me, to be an evil, Iam 
deceived 
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F deceived, and am at a loſs to know why, what 


is to me ſo miſerable, ſhould be no evil. The 
anſwer is, that nothing is an evil but what is 


baſe and vicious. You return to your trifling, | 
for you do not remove what made me uneaſy. 


I know that pain is not vice, you need not in- 


form me of that: but ſhew me, that, to be in 


pain or not, is all one; it has nothing to do, ſay 


yon, with a happy life, for that conſiſts of vir- 


tue alone ; but yet pain 1s to be avoided: If I 


alk, Why? it is diſagreable, againſt nature, 
þ er to bear, woeful and afflicting. 


; 
XIII. Here are many words to expreſs that 
variouſly, which we call by the fingle word, 
Evil. You are defining pain, inſtead of re- 


moving it, when you fay, it is diſagreable, un- 


natural, ſcarce to be. born : nor are you wrong 
in faying ſo, but the man who vaunts thus, and 


maintains nothing to be good but what is ho- 
neſt, nothing evil but what is baſe, ſhould not 
give way to any pain: This would be wiſhing, 
not proving. This! is Þ better, and has more truth 
in it, that all things which nature abhors 


are to be looked on as evil ; what ſhe approves 


of, are to be conſidered as good: This admitted, 
and the diſpute about words removed, that 
which they with reaſon embrace, and which 


we call honeſt, right, ming, and ſome- 
H 4 time 
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times include, under the general name of vir- 


tue, would appear to ſuch advantage, that 
all other things which are looked on as 
the gifts of fortune, or the good things of 

the body, would ſeem trifling and inſignificant : 
No evil, nor all the collective body of evils 


together, would be comparable to the evil of 


infamy. Wherefore, if, as you granted i in the 
beginning, infamy is worſe than pain, pain is 
certainly nothing ; for whilſt it (hall appear 


to you baſe, and unmanly to groan, cry out, | 
lament, or faint under pain, whilſt you have 


any notion of probity, dignity, honour, and 
keeping your eye on them, you refrain your- 
ſelf; pain will certainly yield to virtue, and 
by the influence of imagination, will loſe its 
whole force. For you muſt either give up virtue, 
or deſpiſe pain. Will you allow of ſuch a virtue 
as prudence, without which no virtue can 


indeed be conceived? What then? will that f 


| ſuffer you to labour and take pains to no 
purpoſe? Will temperance permit you to do 
any thing to exceſs? Can juſtice be maintained 


by one, who through the force of pain betrays | ; 


ſecrets, one that diſcovers his confederates, and 
relinquiſhes many duties of life? How will you 

act conſiſtent with courage, and its attendants, 

greatneſs of ſoul, reſolution, patience, a con- 
tempt for all worldly things? Can you hear 


5 you rſelf 
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with a lamentable voice; no one would call 
you a man, in ſuch a condition: Therefore 


you muſt either quit all pretenſions to courage, 


or pr muſt be laid _ 


XIV. You know very well, that tho' part 
of your Corinthian e be gone, the 
remainder is ſafe without that; but if you 
loſe one virtue, (tho virtue cannot be loſt) ; 
ſhould you, I ſay, acknowledge that you was 


ſhort in one, you would be ſtripped of all. Can 


you then call Prometheus a brave man, of a 


great foul, endued with patience, and ſteadineſs 
above the frowns of fortune? or Philoctetes, 
for I chuſe to inſtance in him, rather than 
yourſelf, for he certainly was not brave, who 


| lay in his bed, watered with his tears, 


Whije e groans, bewailings, and woe bitter 


cries, 


With grief inceſſant rend the very ſhies. 
f I do not deny pain, to be pain; for was that 


the caſe, in what would courage conſiſt? But 


] ſay it ſhould be aſſwaged by patience, if there 


is ſuch a thing as patience: it there is no ſuch 
thing, why do we ſpeak ſo in praiſe of philo- 


ſopby? or why do we glory in its name? Pain 


vexes us, let! it ſting us to the heart; if you | have 


no 


yourſelf called a great man, when you lie 
Bm groveling, dejected, and deploring yourſelf, 
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no defence, ſubmit to it; but if you are ſecu- 
red by Vulcanian armour, z. e. with reſolution, 
oppoſe it; ſhould you fail to do ſo, that guar- 
dian of your honour, your courage, would 
forſake and leave you. By the laws of Lycur- 
gus, and by thoſe which were given to the 


Cretans by Jupiter, or which Minos receiv- _ 


cd from that God, as the poets ſay, the youths 
are trained up to hunting, running, enduring 


hunger and thirſt, cold and heat. The boys S 


at Sparta are ſcourged ſo at the altars, that the 
blood follows the laſh, nay, ſometimes, as I 


heard when I was there, they are whipped 


to death ; and not one of them was ever heard 
to cry out, or ſo much as groan: What then? 
Shall men not be able to bear what boys do? 


and ſhall cuſtom have more force than rea----| 
ſon? 0 


LV, There 18 _ difference betwixt la- 
bour and pain, they border upon one another, 


but with a diſtinction. Labour is a certain ex? 


erciſe of the mind or body, in ſome employ 
or undertaking that requires pains; but pain 
is a ſharp motion in the body, diſagreeable to 
our ſenſes. Both theſe the Greeks, whoſe 
language is more copious than ours, expreſs by 
the common name of Tlz, therefore they call 
induſtrious men, ate e or rather fond 
of 
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of labour; we, more pertinently, laborious; for 


there is a difference bet wixt labour and pain. 


You ſce, O Greece, your barrenneſs of words 
ſometimes, tho' you think you always abound, 
I fay then, there is a difference betwixt labour 
and pain. When Marius was cut for a ſwel- 
Uůng in his thigh, he felt pain; when he head- 
ed his troops in a very hot ſeaſon, he labour- 
ed: Yet they bear ſome reſemblance to one 
another ; for the accuſtoming ourſelves to la- 
bour, makes us ſupport pain with more eaſe. 
On this reaſon the founders of the Grecian 
form of government, provided that the bodies 
of their youth ſhould be ſtrengthened by la- 
bour, which cuſtom the Spartans transferred 
even to their women, who in other cities are 
more delicately cloathed, and not expoſed to - 
8 the air: But it was otherwiſe with them. 


The Spartan women, with a manly air, 


_ Fatigues and Ader with their pujeands 


ſhare ; 
They in fantaſlic ports have no delight, 
Partners with them in exerciſe ty fob. 


In theſe laborious exerciſes pain interferes 
on they are thrown down, receive 


blow ” havh bad falls and are bruiſed, and the 


955 r itſelf hardens them againſt pain. 
XVI. As to aer ſervice, (I ſpeak of our 


own, not the an 5 they marched flow 


to 
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to the ſound of the flute, and ſcarce a word of 
command was given without an anapeſt ; 
you may ſee whence the very name of an ar- 
my (Exercitus) is derived ; great is the labour 
of an army on its march, then conſider that 


they carry inore than a fortnight's proviſion, | 
and whatever elſe they may want: then the 


burthen of the ſtakes, for as to ſhield, ſword, or 
helmet, they look on them as no more incum- 
brance than their own limbs, for they ſay 
arms are the limbs of a ſoldier, which they 


carry ſo commodiouſly, that when there is oc- | 
caſion they throw down their burdens, and 


uſe their arms as readily ; as their limbs. What 


is the exerciſes of the legions? | What labour 


in their running, encounters, ſhouts! Hence 


it is, that they make ſo flight of wounds in 
action. Take a ſoldier of equal bravery, but 
unexerciſed, and he will ſeem a woman; 
but why ſhould there be this ſenſible difference 


betwixt a raw man, and an old ſoldier ? It is 


true, the age of young ſoldiers is for the moſt | 


part preferable, but it is practice that en- 


ables them to bear labour, and deſpiſe wounds. : 


Thus you ſee, when the wounded are carried 


off the field, the raw untried ſoldier, though | 
but ſlightly wounded, cries out moſt ſhame- _ 


| fully, but the more brave experienced veteran, 


only 


FLY 
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© only enquires for ſome one to dreſs his wounds, 
and ſays, 


Patroclus to thy aid I mul appeal, 

Ere worſe enſue, my bleeding wounds to heal ; 
The ſons of Aſculapius are employ'd, 

No room JM, fo many are l. 


XVII. This is ; certainly Furypilus himſelf, 


experienced man | — Whilſt his friend is con- 
tinually enlarging on his ſorrows, you may ob- 
ſerve that he is fo far from weeping, that he 
aſſigns a reaſon why he ſhould bear his wounds | 


with patience. 


= ' bo at his enemy a ſiroke directs, 
His fword to light upon himſelf expects. 


PatroclusI imagine, were he a man, would 
lead him off to his chamber to bind up his 
wounds ; but not a word of that, for he en- 
quires bow it went. 


Say how the Argives bear chemfeloer? in fight ? 


He could not expreſs their toils ſo well by 


words, as what he had ſuffered himſelf, | 
Peace! and my wounds bind up; 
But tho' Eurypilus could not, Aſopus could. 


Where Hector's ; fortune preſs d our yielding 


— 5 


and 
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and he explains the reſt, tho' in pain; ſo un- 
bounded is military glory in a brave man 
Cannot a wile and learned man atchieve what 
this old ſoldier could ? yes, indeed; and in a 
much better way; but at preſent I confine my- 
ſelf to cuſtom and practice. I am not yet come 
to ſpeak of reaſon and philoſophy. You may 
often hear of diminutive old women living 
without viduals three or four days; but take 
away a wieſtler's proviſion but for one day, 
he will implore Jupiter Olympius, the very 


God for whom he exerciſes himſelf : he will g 


cry out, It is intolerable. Great is the force of 
cuſtom | Sportſmen will continue whole nights 
in the ſnow: they will bear being parched up- 
on the mountains. By cuſtom the boxers will 
not ſo much as utter a groan, however bruiſed 
by the ceſtus. But what do you think of thoſe 
who puta victory in the Olympicks on a foot- 
ing with the Conſulate formerly? What 


wounds will the. gladiators bear who are | 


either Barbarians, or the dregs of men? How 
do they who are trained to it, prefer being 
wounded to the baſely avoiding it? How often 

do they appear to conſider nothing but the 
giving ſatisfaction to their maſters or the people? 
for when covered with wounds, they ſend to 
their maſters to learn their pleaſure ; if it is 
their will, they are — to lie down and die. 

4 What 


* 
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What ordinary gladiator ever gave a Goh? Who 

ever turned pale? Who ever diſgraced himſelf 
either on his legs, or when down? who that 


was on the ground ever drew in his neck 


to avoid the ftroke ? fo great is the force of 
practice, deli beration and cuſtom ſhall this 


then be doneby 
A Samnite raſcal, worthy his ant 


And ſhalla man born to glory have ſo ſoft a part 


in his ſoul as not to be able to fortify himſelf 


by reaſon and reflection? The ſight of the 


gladiator's combats is by ſome looked: on as 


cruel and inhuman, and I do not know, a 
it is at preſent managed, but it may be ſo; 


but when the guilty fought, we might re- 
ceive by our ears perhaps, by our eyes we 
could not, better inſtructions to harden us a- 
gainſt pain and death. 


XVIII J have now done with exerciſe, 
cuſtom, and a ſenſe of honour; proceed we 
now to conſider the force of reaſon, unleſs 


you have ſomething to reply to hat has 


been ſaid. A. That I ſhould interrupt you ! by 


no means; for your diſcourſe has brought me 


over to your opinion. It is the Stoics buſineſs 


then to determine if pain be an evil or not, 
who cndeavour to ſhew by ſome ſtrained and 
wifling concluſions, Which are nothing to the 


purpoſe, 


takes its very name from vir, i. e. man. 
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purpoſe, that pain 1s no evil, My opinion is, 


that whatever it is, it is not fo great as it ap- 


pears; and I ſay, that men are influenced more 
by ſome falſe repreſentations and appearance 


of it, and that all which is felt really is tolera- 
ble. Where ſhall I begin then ? ſhall I ſuper- 
ficially go over what I ſaid before, that my 
diſcourſe may have a greater ſcope ? 


This then 1s agreed on by all, both by the 


learned and unlearned, that it 885 the brave 
and magnanimous, thoſe that have patience and 
a ſpirit above this world, not to give way to 
pain; and every one commends a man Who 


bears it thus. Whatever then is expected from 


a brave man, and is commendable in him, it 
would be baſe in any one to be afraid of at its 
5 approach, or not to bear when it came. But 1 


would have you be aware, that all the right af- 


fections of the ſoul come under the name of vir 


tues; this is not properly the name of them all, 
but that they all have their name from ſome 


leading virtue: for virtue comes from vir the 
Latin name of a man, and courage is the pecu- 


lar diſtinction of a man. Now there are two 
diſtinct offices in this, a contempt of death, 


and of pain, We muſt then provide ourſelves 
with theſe ; if we would be men of virtue, or 


rather, if we would be men, becauſe virtue 


XIX. 
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eee may enquire perhaps how ? 
and ſuch an enquiry is not amiſs, for phi. | 
loſophy is ready with her aſſiſtance. Epi- | 
curus offers himſelf to you, far from a bad | 
man, or rather a very good one; he adviſes | 
no more than he knows; Deſpiſe, faith he, 1 
pain. Who is it ſaith this ? the ſame who _ \ 

| 


culls pain the greateſt of all evils, not very con- 
3 liſtently indeed. Let us hear him. If the pain 
is at the height, it muſt needs be ſhort. —I muſt 4 
| have that over again, for 1 do not apprehend 1 
What you mean by, at the beigbt or ſhort. 
That is at the height, than which nothing is 
higher; that is ſhort, than which nothing 
is ſhorter. I do not regard the great- 
neſs of any pain, from which, by the ſhort- 
neſs of its continuance, I ſhall be delivered 
almoſt before it reaches me. But if the pain 
be as great as that of Philoctetes, it will ap- 
pear great indeed to me, but yet not the 
greateſt I am capable of; for the pain is con- 
fined to my foot: but my eye may pain me, I 
may have a pain in the head, ſides, lungs, 
cvery part of me. It is far then from being 
at the height, therefore, ſays he, pain of a long 
continuance has more pleaſure in it than unea- = 
ſineſs. Now I cannot bring myſelf to ſay, fo be 
great a man talks nonſenſe, but I imagine nge 
laughs at us. My opinion is, that the greateſt | 
1 88 Pen 


through them. 
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pain (I fay, the greateſt, though it may be ten | 3 
atoms leſs than another) is not therefore | 


ſhort becauſe acute; I could name you a great 


many good men who have been tormented 
many years with the acuteſt pains of the gout. 
But this cautious man doth not determine the 
meaſure of that greatneſs ; nor, as I know, 


doth he fix what he means by great with re- 


= gard w the pain, nor ſhort with reſpect to its 


continuance. Let us paſs him by then as one 
who ſays juſt nothing at all; and let us force 


him to acknowledge, notwithſtanding he might 


behave himſelf ſomewhat boldly under his 
cholick and his ſtrangury, that no remedy | 
againſt pain can be had from him who 
looks on pain as the greateſt of all evils, We | 


muſt apply then for relief elſewhere, and no 
vw here better to all appearance than ſit thoſe 


who place the chief good in honeſty, and the 
oreateſt evil in infamy. You dare not ſo much 
as groan, or diſcover the leaſt uneaſineſs in 
their company,\ for virtue 1 {ſpeaks to you | 


XX. Will you, when you may . 
children at Lacedemon, young men at 
Olympia, Barbarians in the Amphitheatre, re- 
ceive deep wounds, and never once open their 
mouths; wil you, lfay, when any pain twitches 
you, 
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you, cry out like a woman? ſhould you not 


rather bear it with reſolution and conſtancy ? : 
and not cry, It is intolerable, nature cannot 


bear it, 1 hear what you ſay, Boys bear this, 


led thereto by glory: ſome bear it through 


ſhame, many through fear ; and do we imagine 


that nature cannot bear what is born by many; 
and in ſuch different circumſtances? Nature not 


only bears it, but challenges it, for there is no- 


thing with her preferable to it, nothing ſhe 
deſires more than credit and reputation, than 
praiſe, than honour, and glory, I was defirous 


of deſcribing this under many names, and 1 


have uſed many, that you may have the 
clearer idea of it; 4 for 1 meant to ſay, that 


whatever is deſirable of itſelſ, proceeding from 


virtue, or placed 1 1 virtue, and commendable 


on its own account (which I ſhould ſooner call 
the only good than the chief good) is what 
men ſhould prefer above all things. 


declare thus of honeſty, the contrary is due to 


infamy..:.,nothing is fo odions, fo deteſtable, 
nothing ſo unworthy a man, which if you are 
convinced of (for at the beginning of this diſ- 


courſe you allowed, that there appeared to you 
more evil in infamy than in pain)what remains 
is, that you have the command over yourſelf: 

XXI. Though the expreſiion may not ſeem 


I 2 juſtifiable 


As we 
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juſtifiable to bid you divide yourſelf, aſſign to 


one part of man command, to the other ſub- 


miſſion, yet it is not without its elegancy. For 


the ſoul admits of a two-fold diviſion, one of 


which partakes of reaſon, the other is without 
it; when therefore we are ordered to give a 
law to ourſelves, the meaning is, that reaſon 
ſhould reſtrain our raſhneſs. Every foul of 
man has naturally ſomething ſoft, low, ener- 


vated in a manner, and languid. Was there 


Nothing beſides this, men would be the greateſt 
of monſters; but there is preſent to every man 
reaſon, which preſides and gives law to all, 


which by improving itſelf, and making con- 
tinual advances, becomes perfect virtue. It 


behoves a man then to take care, that reaſon 


has the command over that part to which obe- 
dience is aſſigned; as a maſter over his ſlave, 
a general over his army, a father over his ſon. 


If that part of the ſoul miſbehaves, which J 
call ſoft, if it gives itſelf up to lamentations, 


and womaniſh tears, it ſhould be reſtrained, 


and committed to the care of friends and rela- 

tions, for we often ſee thoſe brought to order 
by ſhame, whom no reaſons can affect. There- 
fore we ſhould confine thoſe, like our ſervants, 


in ſafe cuſtody with chains. But thoſe who have 


more enen, yet. are not ſo ſtout as they 


ſhould : 
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ſhould be; we ſhould encourage with our ad- 
vice, to behave as good ſoldiers, recollecting 
themſelves to maintain their honour. That 
wiſe man at Greece, in the Niptræ, doth not 
lament too much over his wounds, or rather 
he is moderate i in his grief. | 


Move 2 my friends, your bal peed re- 
„ an, 


29 by yr motion you encreaſe my pain, 


Pacurius is better in this than Sophocles, for 
with him Ulyſſes bemoans his wounds too la- 

mentably; for the very people who carried him 
after he was wounded, though his grief was 
moderate, yet conſidering the dignity of the 

man, did not ſcruple to ſay, 


E'en thou, Ulyſſes, long to war inur'd, 
Thy wounds, tho'great, too feebly haſt endur d. 


The wiſe poet underſtood that cuſtom was 
no contemptible inſtructor how to bear pain. 
But the ſame complains with more decency, 
though in great pain, 


* Aſh, ſupport me, never leave me ſo; 


Unbind my wounds, oh ! execrable woe ! 


He begins to give way, but inſtantly checks 
himſelf, 
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Away, begone, but cover firſt the ſere; 
For your rude hands but "make my pains the 
mare, 


Do you obſerve how he conſtrains himſelf, not 
that his bodily pains were leſs, but he corrects. 


the ſenſe of them? Therefore in the conclu- 
* fion of the Niptr® he blames others, even when 
he was dying. | 


| Complaint on fortune may become the man, 
None but a W01NAm will thus weeping Hand. 


That ſoft place in his ſoul obeys his reaſon, 
as an abaſhed ſoldier doth his ſtern commander, 


XXII. Whenever a compleatly wiſe man ſhall 


appear (ſuch indced, we have never as yet ſeen, 
but the philoſophers have deſcribed, in their 


writings, what ſort of man he 1s to be, if ever 


he is); ſuch an one, or at leaſt his perfect rea- 


ſon, will have the 0 ame authority over the in- 
ferior part as a good parent has over his du- 
tiful children, he will bring 1t to obey his nod, 


without any trouble or pains. He will role 
himſelf, prepare and arm himſelf to oppole 


pain as he would an enemy. If you enquire 


what arms he will provide himſelf with; he 


will ſtruggle with his pain, aſſume a reſolution, 
will reaſon with himſelf; he will ſay thus to 
| himſelf 
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himſelf, Take care that you, are guilty of no- 
thing baſe, languid, or unmanly. He will turn 
Over in his mind all the different kinds of ho- 
neſty. Zeno of Elea will be preſented to him, 
who ſuffered every thing rather than betray 


his confederates in the defign of putting an 
end to the tyranny. He will reflect on Anax- 
aichus, the Democritian, who having fallen 


into the hands of Nicocreon king of Cyprus, 
without the leaſt entreaty or refuſal ſubmitted 
to every kind df torture. Calanus, the Indian 
will occur to him, an ignorant man, and a Bar- 


barian, born at the foot of Mount Caucaſus, 


who committed himſelf to the flames by a free 
voluntary act. But we, if we have the tooth- 
ach, or a pain in the foot, or if the body be 


any ways affected, cannot bear it. Our ſen- 
timents of pain as well as pleaſure, are fo 


trifling and effeminate, we are ſo enervated and 
diſſolved, that we cannot bear the ſting of a 
bee without crying out. But C. Marius, a plain 


countryman, but of a manly ſoul, when he 


was cut, as I mentioned above, at firſt re- 
fuſed to be tied down, and he is the firſt in- 
ſtance of any one's being cut without tying 
down; why did others bear this afterwards 
from the force of examples? You ſce then 
pain is more in opinion than nature, and yet 
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the ſame Marius is a proof that there is ſome- 


thing very ſharp in pain, for he would not 
ſubmit to have the other thigh cut. So that 
he bore his pain with reſolution ; but as a man, 


he was not willing to undergo any greater with- 


out evident cauſe. The whole then conſiſts in 


this, to have the command over yourſelf : © on 
have already told you what kind of command 
this is, and by conſidering what is moſt con- 
ſiſtent with patience, fortitude, and greatneſs of 
ſoul, a man not only refrains himſelf, but by 
ſome means or other even mitigates pain itſelf, 


XXIII. Evenas in a battle, the daſtardly and 


timorous ſoldier throws away his ſhield on the 

firſt appearance of an enemy, and runs as faſt 
as he can, and on that account loſes his life 
ſometimes, though his body is never touched, 


when he who ſtands his ground meets with 
nothing like this: So, they who cannot bear 
the appearances of pain, throw themſelves 
away, and give themſelves up to affliction and 
diſmay. But they that oppoſe it, are often 
more than a match for it, For the body has 
a certain reſemblance to the ſoul ; as burdens 


are the eaſier born the more the body is ex- 
erted, and they cruſh us if we give way; fo the 


ſoul by exerting itſelf reſiſts the whole weight 
Renta FR ; 
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that would oppreſs it ; but if it yields, it is ſo 
preſſed, that it cannot ſupport itſelf. And if we 
conſider things truly, the ſoul ſhould exert 


itſelf in every purſuit, for that is the only ſe- 


curity for its doing its duty. But this ſhould 
be principally regarded in pain, not to do any 
thing timidly, daſtardly, baſely, or ſlaviſhly, or 
effeminately, and above all things we ſhould 
diſmiſs and diſcharge that Philoctetean cla- 
mour. A man is allowed ſometimes to groan, 
but yet ſeldom, but it is not ſufferable even in a 
woman to howl; and this is the very funeral 
lamentation which is forbid by the twelve ta- 
| bles. Nor doth a wiſe or brave man ever groan 
_ unleſs when he exerts himſelf to give his reſo- 
lation greater force, as they that run in the 
ſtadium, make as much noiſe as they can. 
Tt is the fame with the wreſtlers ; but the 
boxers when they aim a blow with the ceſtus 


at their adverſary, give a groan, not becauſe they 
are in pain, or from a ſinking of their ſpirits, 


but becauſe their whole body is upon the 
ſtretch when they throw out theſe groans, and 
the blow comes the e 


XXIV. What? they who would ſpeak 
louder than ordinary, are they fatisfied 
with working their jaws, ſides, or tongue, 
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or ſtretching the common organs of ſpeech? the 


whole body is at full ſtretch, if I may be allowed 


the expreſſion, every nerve is exerted to aſſiſt 
their voice, I have actually ſeen M. Anthony's 


knee touch the ground when he was ſpeaking 


| with vehemence for himſelf, with relation to the 


Varian law. As the engines you throw ſtones or 


darts with, throw hens out with the greater 
force the more they are ſtrained and drawn back, 
ſo it is in ſpeaking, running, or boxing, the 
more people ſtrain themſelves, the greater their 
force, Since therefore this exertion has ſo much 


attributed to it, we ſhould apply it in pain, if 


it helps to ſtrengthen the mind. But if it is a 


groan of lamentation, if it is weakneſs or ab- 


jectneſs; I ſhould ſcarce call him a man who 
complied with it. For even ſuppoſing that ſuch 
groaning give any eaſe, it ſhould be conſidered, 
Whether it was conſiſtent with a brave and re- 
ſolute man. But, if it doth not eaſe our pain, 

_ why ſhould we debaſe ourſelves to no purpoſe? 
for what is more unbecoming in a man than 
to cry like a woman? But this precept about 


pain is not confined to that ; we ſhould apply 


this exertion of the ſoul to every thing elle. 
Doth anger, rage, or luſt prevail? We ſhould 


have recourſe to the ſame magazine, and apply 
to the ſame arms; but ſince our ſubject is pain, 
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we will let the others alone. To bear pain 

then ſedately and calmly, it is of great uſe to 
conſider with all our ſoul, as the ſaying is, how — L 
noble it is to do ſo, for we are naturally de- | 
firous (as I faid before, nor 1t can be too often | 
repeated) and very much inclined to what is 1 
8 of which if we diſcover but the leſt | 


olimpſe, there is nothing we are not prepared 
to undergo and ſuffer to attain it. From this 
impulſe of our minds, this tendency to true 
praiſe and honeſty, ſuch dangers are ſuppor ted 
in war, brave men are not ſenſible of their 
wounds in action, or if they are lenſible, prefer 
death to the departing but the leaſt ſtep from 
their honour. The Decii law the ſhining 
ſwords of their enemies when they ruſhed in- 
to the battle. The dying nobly, and the glory, 
made all fear of death of little weight. Do you 
imagine that Epaminondas groaned when he 
perceived t that his life flowed out with his 
blood? for he left his country triumphing 
over the Lacedæmonians, whereas he found it 
in ſubjection to them. Theſe are the comforts, 
theſe are the ng that mm the Woe 
pain. 


XXV. You may aſk, how the caſe is in 1 
peace: what is to be done at home how we 
e are 


— 
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are to behave in bed? yuu bring me back to | ; 
the philoſophers, who ſeldom go to war. a? 


mong theſe, Dionyſius of Heraclea, a man cer- 
tainly of no reſolution, having learned bravery 
of Zeno, quitted it on being in pain; for being 


tormented with a pain in "hi kidnies, in be- 


wailing himſelf he cried out, that thoſe things 


were falſe which he had Gormerly conceived of | z 
pain. Who, when his feilow-diſciple Clean- | _ 
| thes aſked him why he had changed his | 


opinion, anſwered, Whoever hath applied 


ſo much time to philoſophy, and cannot bear | 


pain; may be a ſufficient proof that pain 

is an evil. I have ſpent many years at philoſo- 
_ phy, and yetcannot bear pain. Pain is there- 
fore an evil. It is reported that Cleanthes on 


that ſtruck his foot on the ground, and repeated | 


a verle out of the Epigone, 


 Amphiaraus, bear 1 thou this below? 


He meant Zeno : he was ſorry the other de- 
generated from him, 


But it was not ſo with our Poſidonius, whom 


T have often ſeen myſelf, and I will tell you 
what Pompey uſed to ſay of him; that when 


he came to Rhodes, on his leaving Syria, he had 


great deſire to hear Poſidonius, but was in- 
| informed 
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| 0 formed that he was very ill of a ſevere fit of the 
8 gout: yet he had great inclination to pay a viſit 
d0cð ſo famous a philoſopher : when he had ſeen 
him, and paid his compliments, and had ſpoke 
with great reſpect of him, he ſaid he was very 
ſorry that he could not have a lecture from 


him; but, indeed you may, replied the other, 
nor will I ſuffer any bodily pain to occaſion ſo 
great a man to viſit me in vain, On this Pompey 

relates, that asche lay on his bed, he diſputed 
gravely, and copiouſly on this very ſubject, that 


nothing was good but what was honeſt: that 


in his rene he would often ſay, Pain, it is 


to no purpoſe, notwithſtanding you are 


troubleſome, I will never acknowledge you an 


evil: and in general all honourable and illuſtri- 
ous labours become tolerable by diſregarding 
them. . 


XXVI. Do we not obſerve, that where thoſe 
exerciſes called gymnaſtick, are in eſteem, 
thoſe who enter the liſts, never concern them- 
ſelves about dangers, where the praiſe of riding 


and hunting prevails, they who purſue this 
decline no pain. What ſhall I ſay of our own 


- ambitious purſuits, cur acquiſitions of honour ? 
What fire would they not run through to make 


a ſingle vote? Therefore Aff icanus had always 


in 
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in his hand the Socratick Xenophon, particu- | 


larly pleaſed with his ſaying, that t he ſame la- 


bours were not equally heavy to the general | 
and common man, becauſe honour itſelf made 


the labour lighter to the generals. But yet, ſo 
it happens, that even with the illiterate vulgar, 
an opinion of honeſty prevails, though thisy 


cannot diſcern what it is. They are led by | 
report and common opinion to look on that as | 
honeſt, which has the general voice, Not that | 
I would have you, ſhould the multitude ba N 
ever ſo fond of you, rely on their judgment, nor | 
approve of what they think right ; you muſt | 


uſe your own judgment. Should you have 


a pleaſure in approving what is right; you | 


will not only have the maſtery over yourſelf, 


(which I recommended to you juſt now) but | 
over every body, and every thing. Lay this | 
down then, that a great capacity, and molt | 


lofty elevation of foul, which diſtinguiſhes 


itſelf moſt by deſpiſing and looking ee with | 
contempt on pain, is the moſt | excellent of all | 


things, and the more ſo, if it doth not depend 


on the people, nor aims at applauſe, but has its | 
ſatisfaction from itſelf. Beſides to me indeed | 
every thing ſeems the more commendable the _ 
leſs the people are courted, and the fewer eyes 
there are to ſee it. Not that you ſhould avoid 
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the publick, for every generous action loves 


the publick view; yet no theatre for virtue is 


equal to a conſciouſneſs of it. 


XXV. And let this be principally con- 


ſidered, that this bearing of pain, which I have 
often fed is to be ſtrengthened by an exertion | 


of the ſoul, ſhould be the ſame in every kind of 
thing. For you meet with many who through 


. dete of victory, or for glory, or to maintain 
their rights, or their liberty, have boldly re- 


ceived wounds, and bore themſelves up under 


them, and the very ſame perſons by remitting 


from that intenſeneſs of their minds, were un- 
equal to the bearing the pain of a diſeaſe, For 
they did not ſupport themſelves under their 


ſufferings by reaſon or philoſophy, but by 
inclination and glory, Therefore ſome Barba- 


Tians and favage people are able to fight very 
ſtoutly with the ſword, but cannot bear fick- 


neſs like men: but the Grecians, men of no 


great e but as wiſe as human nature 


will admit of, cannot look an enemy in the 
face, yet the fine will bear to be viſited with 


ſickneſs tolerably, and manly enough; but the 


Cimbrians and Celtiberians are very alert in 
battle, but bemoan themſelves in ſickneſs; 


for nothing can be conſiſtent which has not 
reaſon 
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reaſon for its foundation. But when you ſee 
thoſe who are led by inclination or opinion, 
not retarded by pain in their purſuits, nor hin- 
dered from obtaining them, you ſhould con- 
clude, either that pain is no evil, or that, not- 


1 withſtanding whatever is diſagreeable, and : 


contrary to nature you may chuſe to call an 


evil, yet it is ſo very ſmall, that it may ſo ef- 


b fectually be got the better of by virtue as quite 
to diſappear, Which I would have you think 
of night and day, for this argument will ſpread 
itſelf, and take up more room ſometime or 
other, and not be con fined to pain alone; for if 
the motives to all our actions are to eie dif- 
grace and acquire honour, we may not only 
deſpiſe the ſtings of pain, but the ſtorms of 
fortune, eſpecially if we have recourſe to that 
retreat that was our yeſterday's ſubject. As, if 
ſome God had adviſed one Who was purſued 
by pirates, to throw himſelf ver board, ſay- 
ing, there is ſomething at hand to receive you, 
either a Dolphin will take you up as it did 
Arion of Methymna, or thoſe horſes ſent by 
| Neptune to Pelops, (who are ſaid to have car- 

ried chariots ſo rapidly as to be born up by the 
waves) will receive you, and convey you 
| Wherever you pleaſe, he would forego all fear: 
ſo, though your pains be ever ſo ſharp and diſ- 
agreeable, if they are not ſo great as to be in- 
tolerable 
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| tolerable, you ſee where you may betake your- 


ſelf. I thought this would do for the preſent. 
But perhaps you ſtill abide by your opinion, 
A. Not in the leaſt indeed; and I hope 1 am 


freed by theſe two days diſcourſes from the fear 


of two things that I greatly dreaded. M. To- 


morrow then for rhetorick, as we were ſaying, 


but I ſee we mult not drop our philoſophy. 


Al. No indeed, we will have the one in the 
forenoon, this at the uſual time. M. It ſhall be 


ſo, and I will comply with your very laudable 


inclinations, 


The End of the Second Book. 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
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BOOK m. 
On Grief of MIND. 


H A T reaſon ſhall I aſſign, Brutus, 
why, as we conſiſt of foul and body, 
the art of curing and preſerving the body 
ſhould be fo much fought after, and the in- 


vention of it, as being ſo uſeful, ſhould be 
aſcribed to the immortal Gods; "but the me- 


dicine of the ſoul ſhould neither be the ob- 
ject of inquiry, whilſt it was unknown, nor 
ſo much improved after its diſcovery, nor ſo 
well received or approved of by ſome, diſagree- 
able, and looked on with an envious eye by 
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many others? Is it becaute the ſoul judges of 


the pains and ditorders of the body, but we 
do not form any judgment of the foul by the 
body? hence it comes that the ſoul never 
judgeth of itſelf, but when that by which 


itſelf is judged is in a bad ſtate. Had nature, 


given us facultics for diſcerning and viewing 
| herſelf, and could we go through lite by keep- 


ing our eye on her our beit guide, no one cer- 
tainly would be in want of philotophy or learn- 


ing. But as it is, ſhe has furniſhed us only with 


ſome few ſparks, which we ſoon lo extinguiſh. 
by bad morals and depravecd cuſtoms, that the 
light of nature is quite put out. The ſceds of 
virtues are connatural to our conſtitutions, and 


_ were they ſuffered to come to maturity, would 
naturally conduct us to a happy life; but now, | 
as ſoon as we are born and received into the | 


world, we are inſtantly familiarized to all 
kinds of depravity and wrong opinions; ſo 
that we may be ſaid almoſt to ſuck in error 


with our nurſes milk, When we return to 
our parents, and arc put into the hands of tu- 


tors and goyernors, we imbibe ſo many er- 


rors, that truth gives place to falſhood, and 


nature herſelf to eſtabliſhed opinion. To 175 
we may add the Poets; who, on account of 


the appearance they exhibit of learning and 
wildom, 
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wiſdom, are heard, read, and got by heart, 


and make a deep impreſſion on our minds. 
But when to theſe ate added the people who 
are as it were one great body of inſtructors, 
and the multitude who declare unanimouſly 
for vice; then are we altogether overwhelmed 
with bad opinions, and revolt entirely from 
nature ; ſo that they ſeem to deprive us of 
our beſt guide, who have aſcribed all great- 


neſs, worth, and excellence, to honour, and 


power, and popular glory, which indeed every 


excellent man aims at; but whillt he purſues | 


that only true honeſty, which nature has in 
view, he finds himſelf buſied in arrant trifles, 
and in purſuit of no conſpicuous form of vir- 
tue, but a ſhadowy repreſentation of glory. 
For glory is a real and expreſs ſubſtance, not 
a mere ſhadow. It confiſts in the united 


praiſe of good men, the free voice of thoſe. 


who form true judgments of excellent virtue; 
it is as it were the very echo of virtue; which 
being generally the attendant on laudable ac- 


tions, ſhould not be ſlighted by good men. 


But popular fame, which would pretend to 
imitate it, is haſty and inconſiderate, and ge- 


nerally commends wicked and immoral acti- 


ons, and taints the appearance and beauty of 


the other, by aſſuming the reſemblance of 


K. 3 honeſty. 
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. honeſty, By not being able to diſcover the 
difference of theſe, ſome men, ignorant of 


real excellence, and in what it conſiſts, have 
been the deſtruction of their country or of 
themſelves. And thus the beſt men have 


erred not ſo much in their intentions, as by a | 


miſtaken conduct. What, is there no cure for 


| thoſe who are carried away by the love of 
money, or the luſt of pleaſures, by which they 
are little ſhort of madmen, which is the 
caſe of all weak people ? or 1s it becauſe the 


diſorders of the mind are leſs dangerous than 
thoſe of the body ? or becauſe the body will 


admit of a cure, but the ſoul is incurable? 


III. But there are more diſorders of the 


mind than of the body, for the generality, and 


of a more dangerous nature ; for theſe very 
diſorders are the more offenſive, becauſe they 


belong to the mind, and diſturb that; 


and the mind, when diſordered, is, as Ennius 


faith, in a conſtant error; it can neither bear | 
or endure any thing, and is under the perpetual | 
influence of defires. Now, what diſorders 
Can be worſe to the body than theſe two di- 
ſtempers of the mind, (for Ioverlook others) 


weakneſs, and defires?.But how indeed can it be 


maintained that the ſoul cannot preſcribe to 


itſelf, 
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itſelf, when ſhe invented the very phyſick 


for the body ? when, with regard to bodily 


cures, conſtitution and nature have a great 


ſhare, nor do all, who ſuffer themſelves to be 
cured, find inſtantly that effect; but thoſe 


minds which are diſpoſed to be cured, and 


ſubmit to the precepts of the wiſe, may un- 
doubtedly recover a healthy ſtate ? Philoſophy 


is certa inly the medicine of the ſoul ; whoſe 


aſſiſtance we do not feek from abroad, as in 
bodily diſorders, neither are we ourſelves o- 
bliged to exert our utmoſt abilities in order to 
our cure, But as to philoſophy in general, I 
have, I think, in my Hortenſius ſufficiently 


ſpoken of the credit and improvement it 


deſerves: fince that indeed I have continu- 
ally either diſputed or wrote on its moſt ma- 
terial branches: and I have laid down in theſe 
books what I diſputed with my particular 
friends at my Tuſculum : but as I have ſpoke 
in the two former of pain and death, the third _ 
day of our diſputation ſhall make up this vo- 
lume. When we came down into the Acade-, 
my the day declining towards afternoon, I 
aſked of one of thoſe who were preſent a 


ſubje& to diſcourſe on; then the buſineſs was 
carried on in this manner, 


n IV. 


+ nd 
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IV. A. My opinion is, that a wiſe man is 


ſubject to grief. M. What, and to the other 


perturbations of mind, as fears, luſts, anger ? 
For theſe are pretty much Aike what the 


Greeks call Hahn. I might name them 
diſeaſes, and that would be literal, but it is 


not agreeable to our way of Calling, For 
envy, delight, and pleaſure, are all called by |} 
the Greeks diſeaſes, being motions of the 

mind repugnant to reaſon : But we, I think, 


are right, in calling the ſame motions of a 
diſturbed foul, perturbations, very ſeldom 
diſeaſes ; unleſs it appears otherwiſe to you. 


A. 1 am of your opinion. M. And do you 
think a wiſe man ſubject to theſe? A. En- 


tirely, I think. M. Then that boaſted wiſ- 
dom is but of ſmall account, if it differs ſo 


little from madneſs. A. What ? doth every 
commotion of the mind ſeem to you to be 


madneſs? M. Not to me only ; but I appre- 


hend, though I have often been ſurpriſed at it, 


that it appeared ſo to our anceſtors many ages 
before Socrates: from whom is derived all 


that philoſophy which relates to life and 
morals. A. How ſo ? M. Becauſe the name 


madneſs implies a ſickneſs of the mind and 
diſeaſe, that is, an unſoundneſs, and a diſtem- _ 
perature of mind, which they call mad- 
nels. 
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neſs. The philoſophers called all perturbations 
of the ſoul diſeaſes, and their opinion was, 


that no Fool was free from theſe ; but all that 


are diſeaſed are unſound, and the minds of 
all fools are diſeaſed, therefore all fools are 


mad. They held a ſoundneſs of the mind to 


depend on a certain tranquility and ſteadi- 
neſs; they called that madneſs, where the mind 


was without theſe, becauſe ſoundneſs was 
inconſiſtent with a perturbed mind, as well 
as a diſordered body, 1 


V. Nor were they leſs ingenious in calling 


the ſtate of the ſoul devoid of the light of 
reaſon, out of itſelf, i. e. mad. From whence 
we may underſtand, that they who gave theſe 
names to things were of the {ame opinion with 
| Socrates, that all filly people were unſound, 


which the Stoicks, as received from him, have 


carefully preſerved q for whatever mind is 
_ diſtempered, and as I juſt now ſaid, the 
philoſophers call all perturbed motions of 
the mind diſtempers, is no more found than 
a body in a fit of ſickneſs. Hence it is, that 


wiſdom is the ſoundneſs of the mind, folly the 
diſtempered ſtate, which is unſoundneſs, and 
that is madneſs; and theſe are much better 

expreſſed by the Latin words than the Greek: 
| _ which 
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which you will find in many other places, 
But of that elſewhere: now, to our preſent 
purpoſe. The very force of the word ſpeaks 
what, and what kind of thing it is we enquire | 
after. For we muſt neceſſarily underſtand 
by the ſound, thoſe whoſe minds are under 
no perturbation from any motion, as it were 


a diſeaſe, They who are differently affected 


we muſt neceſſarily call unſound. So that 
| nothing is better than what is uſual in Latin, 
to ſay, that they who are run away with by 

their luſt or anger, have quitted the command 

over themſelves; tho' anger includes luſt, for 
anger is defined to be the luſt of revenge: - 
They then who are faid not to be maſters of 


themſelves, are ſaid to be ſo, becauſe they are 


not under the government of reaſon, to which 
is aſſigned by nature the power over the whole 

foul. But why the Greeks ſhould call this 
pane, I do not eatily apprehend, but we 

define it much better than they, for we 
diſtinguiſh this madneſs, which, being allied 
to folly, is more extenſive, from what is called 
a furor, or raving. The Greeks indeed would 
do ſo too, but they have no one word that 
will expreſs it; what we call furor, they call 
perayyoncy as if the reaſon was affected 
alone by a black bile, aud not diſturbed as often 


by 
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by a violent rage, or fear, or grief. Thus we 


ſay Athamas, Alcmzon, Ajax, and Oreſtes, 
were raving; becauſe one affected in this 


manner was not allowed by the twelve tables 
to have the management of his own affairs ; 


therefore the words are not, if he is mad, but, 
if he begins to be raving. For they looked up- 
on madneſs to be an unſettled humour, that 


proceeded from not being of ſound minds : 


yet ſuch an one might take care of common 
things, execute the uſual and cuſtmary 
duties of life : but they thought one that was 
raving to be totally blind; which notwith- 


ſtanding it is allowed to be greater than mad- 
neſs, is nevertheleſs of ſuch a nature, that a 


wiſe man may be even fubject to raving. 
But this is another queſtion: We will return 


to our purpoſe. 


VI. 1 think you. ſaid that it was your 
opinion, a wiſe man was ſubject to grief, 


And ſo indeed [ think. M. It is natural enough 5 


to think ſo, for we are not the offipring « of 
a rock: but we have by nature {omething 


loft and tender in our fouls, which may be 
put into a vivlent motion by grief, as by a 
ſtorm ; nor did that Crantor, who was one 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of our academy, ſay 


this 
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this amiſs: I am by no means of their opini- 
on, who talk ſo much in praiſe of I know 
not what inſenſibility, which neither can be, 
nor ought to be: I would chooſe, faith he, ne- 
ver to be ill; but ſhould I be fo, I ſhould 
chooſe to have my feeling, either ſuppoſing 


there was to be an amputation, or any other 


ſeparation of my body. For that inſenſibi- 


lity cannot be but at the expence of ſome un- 


natural wildneſs of mind, or ſtupor of body. 
But let us conſider if to talk thus is not allow- 


ing that we are weak, and complying 
with our ſoftneſs. Notwithſtanding let us be 
hardy enough, not only to lop off every arm of 


our miſer ies, but pluck up every fibre of their 
roots. Yet ſtill ſomething perhaps may be 
left behind, ſo deep doth folly ſtrike its 


roots: but whatever may be left, it ſhould be 


no more than is neceſſary. But let us be per- 
ſuaded of this, Raf unteh the mind be in a 


ſound ſtate, which philoſophy alone can 


effect, there can be no end of our miſeries. 


Wherefore, as we begun, let us ſubmit our- 


ſelves to it for a cure; wie may Wee if 
we pleaſe. Fhall advance ſomething 


I ſhail not treat of grief alone, though that 
indeed is the principal thing; but, as I pro- 
poſed, of every diſorder of the mind, as the 

e SGrecks 


farther. 
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Greeks call it: and firſt with your leave, I 
ſhall treat it in the manner of the Stoicks, 


whoſe method is to reduce their arguments. 


into a little room; then I ſhall enlarge more 
in my Own way. 


1 VII. A man of courage relies on himſelf; 
I do not ſay is confident, becauſe by a bad 


cuſtom of ſpeaking that is looked on as a 


fault, tho' the word is derived from con- 


fiding in yourſelf, which 1s commendable. 
He who relies on himſelf, 1s certainly under 
no fear: for. there is a difference betwixt this 


ſelf-reliance and fear. Now whoever is ſub- 


ject to grief is ſubject to fear; for whatever 


things we grieve at when preſent, we dread 


as hanging over us and approaching. Thus 
it comes about, that grief is repugnant to 
courage: it is very probable therefore, that 


whoever is ſubject to grief, the ſame is liable 
to fear, and a kind of a broken-heartedneſs 
and fioking. Now whenever theſe befal a 


man, he is in a ſervile ſtate, and muſt own 
that he is overpowered. Whoever entertains 
theſe, mull entertain timidity and cowardice, 
But theſe cannot befal a man of courage; 
neither therefore can grief; but the man of 
courage is the only wiſe man: therefore 


grief 
* 
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grief cannot befal the wiſe man. It is be- 


ſides neceſſary, that whoever is brave, ſhould | N 


be a man of a great ſoul; a great foul is in- 
vincible: whozver is invincible looks down 
with contempt on all things here, and holds 


them as below him. But no one can deſpiſe 
thoſe things on account of which he may be 


affected with grief: from whence it follows, 


that a wiſe man is never affected with grief, 


for all wiſe men are brave, therefore a wiſe 
man is not ſubject to grief. As the eye, when 
diſordered, is not in a diſpoſition for per- 

forming its office well; and the other parts, 
with the body itſelf, when diſlocated, cannot 
perform their office, and appointment; ſo 
the mind when diſordered, is ill diſpoſed to 
do its duty: the office of the mind is to uſe 
its reaſon well; but the mind of a wiſe man 
is always in condition to make the beſt uſe of 
his reaſon, therefore is never out of order. 
But grief is a diſorder of the mind, therefore 
a wie man will be always free from it. 


8 VIIL It is very probable, that what the 
Greeks mean by their To, is the temperate 
man with us, for they call all that virtue 
Lophoc um, which I one while name tem- 
perance, at another time Moderation, nay 

4 ſomtimes 
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ſometimes modeſty ; and I do not know - 


whether that virtue may not be properly 
called frugality, which has a more confined 
meaning with the Greeks ; for they call fru- 
gal men X sg, which implies only 


that they are uſeful: but it has a more exten- 
E 58 meaning; for all abſtinence, all innocen- 


„ (which the Greeks have no common 
hath for, tho' they might have d , 


for innocency is that affection of mind which 


would offend noone) and ſeveral other virtues, 
are comprehended under frugality, which 


was it not of the firſt rate, but confined into 
ſo ſmall a compaſs as ſome imagine, the fir- 
name of Piſo would not have been in fo great 


_ eſteem. But as we allow him not the name 
of a frugal man (krugi), who either quits his 
poſt thro' fear, which is cowardice, and who 


reſerves to his own uſe what was privately 
committed to his keeping, which is injuſtice, 


and who misbehaves thro' raſhneſs, which is 


folly; for that reaſon the word frugality takes in 


theſe three virtues of fortitude, juſtice, and 
prudence, tho? this i is common with all vir- 
tues, for they are all connected and knit to- 


gether. Let us allow then frugality to be the 
other and fourth virtue; the peculiar property 


of which ſeems to be, to govern and appeaſe 


all 
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all tendencies to too eager a defire after: any | . 


_ thing, to refrain luſt, and pre ſerve a decent 
ſteadineſs in every thing. The vice in contraſt 
to this, is called prodigality. Frugality 1 
imagine is derived from fruits, the beſt thing 
the carth produces. Whoever is frugal then, 
or if it is more: agreeab! e to you, Whoever is 
moderate, temperate, ſuch an one muſt of 
courſe be conſtant; whoever is conſtant, 
muſt be quiet: the quiet man muſt be void 
of all perturbation, therefore of grief like- 
wiſe: and theſe are the properties of a wile 
man, therefore ; a wile man mult be without | 


grief. 


IX. So that Dionyſius of Heraclea 1s right 
when, upon this complaint ot Achilles } in 
| Homer 7 | 


Rage aud anger doth my breaſt inflame, 
My glory zarniſhed, and ſince loſt my fame, 


he reaſons thus: Is the hand as it ſhould be, 
when it is affected with a ſwelling, or is any 
other member of the body when it is not in its 
natural ſtate ? Muſt not the mind then, when 
it is puffed up, or diſtended, be out of order ? 
But the mind of a wiſe man is without any 
diſorder; it never ſwells, or is puffed up, but 
| the 
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the mind in anger 1s otherwite, A wiſe man 
therefore is never angry; tor when he is an- 
gry, he luſts after ſomething, for who ever 
is angry, naturally has a longing deſire to give 
all the pain he can to the perſon he thinks has 
injured him; but whoever has this earneſt 
defire muſt neceſſarily be much pleaſed with 
the accompliſhment of his wiſhes; hence he 
is delighted with his neighbours miſery ; 

which as a wiſe man is not cap ble of, he is 
not capable of anger. But ſhould a wiſe man 
be ſubject to grief, he may likewiſe be ſub- 
ject to anger, from which being free, he 
muſt be void of grief, Beſides, could a wiſe 
man be ſubject to grief, he might be fo to 
pity, he might be open to a diſpoſition for 
envy : I do not ſay he might be envious, for 
that conſiſts of the very act of envying. 
hy 3 
X. Therefore compaſſion and envy are con- 
ſiſtent in the ſame man; for whoever is uneaſy 
at any one's adverſity, is uneaſy at another's 
proſperity : As Theophraſtus laments the 
| loſs of his companion Caliſthenes, and is 
diſturbed at the ſucceſs of Alexander ; there- 
fore he faith, that Caliſthenes met with a 
man of great power and great ſucceſs, but 
who did not know how to make uſe of his 
. good 
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good fortune; and as pity is an uneafineſs a- 
riſing from the misfortunes of an other, ſo 
envy is an uncaſineſs that proceeds from the 
good ſucceſs of another: therefore whoever 
is Capable of pity, is capable of envy. But a 
wile man 18 incapable of envy, and con- 
ſequently of pity. For was a wiſe man uſed 
to grieve, to pity would be familiar to him; 
therefore to grieve, is far from a wiſe man. 
Tho' theſe reaſonings of the Stoicks, and 
their concluſions, are rather {tiff and contract- 
ed, and require a more diffuſe and free way, 
yet great ſtreſs is to be laid on the opinions of 
thoſe men, who have a peculiar bold and 
manly turn of thought. For our particular 
friends the Peripateticks, notwithſtanding all 
their erudition, gravity, and flow of words, 
do not ſatisfy me about the moderation of 
theſe diſorders and diſeaſes of the foul, for e- 
very evil, tho' moderate, is in its nature great. 
But our buſineſs is to diveſt our wife man of 
all evil; for as the body is not ſound, tho' but 
{lightly affected, ſo the mind under any mo- 
derate diſorder loſes its ſoundneſs: therefore 
the Romans have with their uſual {kill call- 
ed trouble, anguiſh, vexation, on account of 
the analogy between a troubled mind, and a 
diſeaſed body, diſorders. The Greeks call 
all 
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all perturbation of mind by pretty near the 
ſame name, for they name every turbid mo- 


tion of the ſoul Naos, 1. e. a diſtemper. But 
we have given them a more proper name; 


for a diſorder of mind is very like a diſeaſe of 
the body, But luſt doth not reſemble ſick- 
_ neſs, neither doth immoderate joy, which is 
an high and exſulting pleaſure of the mind. 
Fear too is not very like a diſtemper, tho' it 
borders upon grief of mind, but properly as 
ſickneſs of the body, it is ſo called from its 
connection with pain; the ſame may be ſaid 


of this grief: therefore I muſt explain whence 
this pain proceeds, i. e. the cauſe that occaſi- 
on this grief, as it were a ſickneſs of the body. 
For as phyſicians think they have found out 


the cure, when they have diſcovered the 


cauſe of the diſtemper, ſo we ſhall diſcover 


the method of cure when the cauſc 1 is found 
Out.. | 


XI. The whels eſe thenis in opinion, not 


indeed of this grief alone, but of every other 
diſorder of the mind; which are of four ſorts, 


but conſiſting of many parts, For as every 
diſorder or perturbation is a motion of the 
mind, either devoid of reaſon, or in deſpight 
of reaſon, or in diſobedience to reaſon, and 


185 1. 2 that 
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that motion is incited by an opinion of good 
and evil; theſe four perturbations are di- 
vided equally into two parts: for two of them 
proceed from an opinion of good; one of 
which is an exulting pleaſure, i. e. a Joy elate 
beyond meaſure, arifing from an opinion of 
ſome preſent great good: the other, which 


may be rightly called, either a deſire or a luſt, 
is an immoderate inclination after ſome con- 


| ceived great good in diſobedience to reaſon.” 


Therefore theſe two kinds, the exulting plea- 
ſure, and the luſt, have their riſe from an opi- 
nion of good, as the other two, fear and grief, 
from that of evil. For fear is an opinion of 

ſome great evil hanging over us; and grief is 
an opinion of ſome great evil at preſent; and 
indeed it is a freſh conceived opinion of ſuch 
an evil, that to grieve at it ſeems right. It is 
of that kind, that he who is uneaſy at it 
thinks he has good reaſon to be ſo. Now we 
ſhould exert our utmoſt efforts to oppoſe 

theſe perturbations, which are, as it were, fo 
many furies let looſe upon us by folly, if we 
are deſirous to paſs the ſhare of life that is al- 
| lotted us with any eaſe or ſatisfaction. But of 
the others I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere: our buſi- 
neſs at preſent 1 1s to drive away grief if we 
can, for that 1s What! propoſed; as you ſaid 


it 
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it was your opinion a wiſe man might be 
ſubj ct to grief, which I can by no means al- 
low of; tor it is a frightful, horrid, and de- 
teſtable thing, which we ſhould fly from 


with our utmoſt efforts, with wind and 8 


as 1 may ſay. 


XII. That deſcendant of Tantalus: how 


doth he appear to you? He who ſprung from 


Pelops, who ſtole formerly Hippodamia 


from her father-in- law king Oenamaus, and 
married her by force? He who was ſon of 


Jupiter's nephew, how. broken- hearted doth 
he ſeem | ? 


Stand off, my friends, nor come within = 


bade, 


That no pollutions your ſound heartspervade, 
So foul a ſtain my body doth partake. 


Will you condemn yourſelf, Thyeſtes, and de- 


prive yourſelf of life on account of the greats 


neſs of another's crime? What? do you not 
look upon the ſon of the god of light, as un- 


worthy his father's ſhining on him? 


 Hellow his eyes, his body worn away, 
His furrow'd cheeks his Frequent | tears 
betray ; "I 
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His beard neglected, his combined hairs 


Rough and uncoms' d SE his bitter 
r 


O fooliſh Oeta, theſe are evils Which you 


yourſelf are the cauſe of, and not occaſioned 


byy the accidents that befel you; and that you 
| ſhou'd behave thus, even when you had been 
inured to your diſtreſs, after that the firſt 
ſwelling of the mind had ſubſided ! whereas 
grief conſiſts (as I ſhall ſhew) in the notion of 
| ſome recent evil: but your grief, I warrant 
vou, proceeds from the loſs of your kingdom, 


not your daughter, for you hated her, and 


perhaps with reaſon, but you could not calms 
ly bear to part with your kingdom. But ſure- 
ly ic is an impudent grief which preys upon a 
man for not being able to command thoſe 
that are free. Dionyſius, it is true, the tyrant. 
of Syracuſe, when drove from his country, 
taught ſchool at Corinth, ſo incapable was he 
of living without ſome authority. What 

could be more impudent than Tarquin's mak- 
ing war agaiaft thoſe who could not bear his 
tyranny | who, when he could not recover 
his kingdom by che forces of the Veii and the 
Latins, is [id to have betaken himſelf to 
Cuma, and to have died in that city, of old 


age and grief, Do you then think it can be- 
fal 
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fal a wiſe man to be oppreſſed with grief, 


1. . with miſery: for as all perturbation is 


miſery, grief is the rack itſelf ; luſt is at- 
tended with heat, exulting joy with levity; 


fear with a meanneſs ; but grief with ſome- 


thing greater than theſe ; it conſumes, 


torments, afflicts and diſgraces a man; it tears 
him, preys upon him, and quite puts an end 


to him. If we do not diveſt ourſelves fo of 
it, as to throw it quite off, we cannot be 


free from miſery, And it is clear that there 


muſt be grief, where any thing has the ap- 
pearance of a preſent fore and oppreſſing evil. 


Epicurus is of opinion, that grief ariſes 


naturally from the imagination of any evil, 


that whoſoever is eye witneſs of any great 


misfortune, immediately conceives the like 
may befal himſelf, and becomes ſad inſtantly 


on it. The Cyrenaicks think, that grief doth 


not ariſe from every kind of evil, but from 
unexpected, unforeſeen evil, and that is indeed 
of no ſmall efficacy to the heightning grief; 

for whatſoever comes of a ſudden, is harder 


to bear. Hence theſe lines are  Celervedly 
commended : 


I knew my fon when firſt he dre bis breath, 
OY d by Hal 10 an untimely death ; 
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And when I ſont him to deſend the Greeks, 


Blows were his errand, not your ſportive 


tr eaks. 


Therefore this ruminating aforchand upon e- 


vils which you ſee at a diſtance, makes their 
approach more tolerable, and on this account, 
what Euripides makes Theſeus fay, is much 


commenced. You'll give me leave to tranſlate 


them into Latin, as is uſual with me, 


T treaſur'd up What ſome learn 4 ſoge did 


rell, 
And on my future miſery ti dwell, 
T thought of bitter death, of being drove 
Far from my home by exile, and I ſtrove 
With every evil to poſſeſs my mind, 
That when they came 1 the leſs care ger 
find. 


But Euripides ſpeaks that of bimſetf which 
Theſeus ſaid he had heard from ſome 


learned man, for he was a hearer of Anaxa- 


goras : who, as they relate, on hearing of the 


death of his fon, ſaid, J knew my ſon was 
mortal; which ſpeech ſeems to intimate that 


ſuch things afflict thoſe who have not thought 


on them before. Therefore there is no doubt 
but that all evils are the heavier from not be- 
ing foreſeen. Tho', notwithſtanding that 

5 this 


8 ZZ 2.0 
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this circumſtance alone doth not occaſion the 
_ greateſt grief; yet as the mind, by foreſceing 
2 preparing for it, makes all grief the leſs, 
a man ſhould conſider all that may befal him 
in this life ; and certainly the excellence of 
wilſdom conſiſts in taking a near view of 
things, and gaining a thorough experience in 
all human affairs, in not being ſur prized 
when any thing happens; and in thinking 
before the event of things, that there is no- 
thing but what may come to paſs: Where- 
fore at the very time that our affairs are in the 
beſt ſituation, at that very moment we ſhould 
be moſt thoughtful how to bear a change of 
fortune, A traveller, at his return home, 
_ ought to be aware of ſuch things as dangers, 
loſſes, &c. the debauchery of his ſon, the 
death of his wife, or a daughter's lines, He. 
ſhould conſider that theſe are common acci- 
_ dents, and may happen to him, and ſhould. 
be no news to him if they do happen; but if 
things fall out better than he expected, he 
may look upon it as clear gain. 
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by it more ſteadily, Hence is that fame 
ſteady countenance, which, according to 
Xantippe, her huſband Socrates always had; 
ſhe never obſerved any difference in his looks 


When he went out, and when he came home. 
Yet the look of that old Roman M. Craſſus, 
who, as Lucilius faith, never ſmiled but once 
in bis lifetime, was not of this kind, but 


placid and ſerene, for ſo we are told. He 


indeed might well have the iame look who 
never changed his mind, from whence the 
- countenance has its expreſſion. So that I am 
ready to borrow of the Cyrenaics thoſe arms 
againſt the accidents and events of life, by 
meansof which, by long premeditation, they 
break the force of all approaching evils; 
and at the ſame time, I think that thoſe very 


evils themſelves ariie more from opinion than 


nature; for if they were real, no forecaſt 
could make them lighter, But I ſhall ſpeak 
more particularly to theſe when I ſhall have 


firſt conſidered Epicurus's opinion, who 


thinks all muſt neceſſarily be uneaſy who 
perceive themſelves in any evils, let them be 
either foreſeen and expected, or habitual to 
them; for with him, evils are not the leis by 
reaſon of their continuance, nor the liphter 
for having been forcſcen; 


ad that it is folly 


to 
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to ruminate on evils to come, or perhaps 


that may never come; that every evil is 
diſagreeable enough when it doth come: but 
| he who is conſtantly conſidering that ſome 
evil may befal him, charges himſelf with a 
perpetual evil, but ſhould ſuch evil never light 
on him, he voluntarily takes to himſelf un- 
| _ neceſſary miſery, ſo that he is under conſtant 
uneaſineſs, whether he meets with any evil, 
or only thinks of it. But he places the allevi- 
ation of grief on two things, an avocation 
from thinking on evil, and a call to the con- 
templation of pleaſure. For he thinks the 
mind may be under the power of reaſon, and 
follow her directions: He forbids us then to 
mind trouble, and calls us off from ſorrowful 


reflections; he throws a miſt over the con- 


: em plation of miſery. From theſe having 
ſounded a retreat, he drives our thoughts on, 
and encourages them to view and engage the 
whole mind in the various pleaſures, with 
which he thinks the life of a wiſe man 
abounds, either from reflecting on the paſt, 
or the hope of what is to come. I have ſaid 


theſe things in my own way, the Epicureans 


have theirs; what they ſay is our buſineſs, 


how they ſay it is of little conſequence. | 


XVI. 
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XVI. Is the firit piace they are wrong in 


Horbidding men to premeditate on futu.ity, 


for there is nothiig that breaks the edge cf 
griet and hgntens it more than confideriyy all 


lite long, thai thee is nothing dt what way | 


happen; chan conſidering Waadt human na- 


tyke is, on what conditions life was given, 
and how we may comply with them. The 


effect of which is, not to be always grieving, 


but never; for whoever reflects on the nature | 
of things, the various turns of lite, the weak- | 
neſs of human nature, grieves indecd at that 


reflection, but that grief becomes him as a 


wiſe man; for he gains theſe two points by 


it; when he is conſidering the ſtate of human 
nature, he is enjoying all the advantage of 


Philoſophy, and 1s provided with a triple 


medicine againſt adverſity : The firſt is, that 
he has long reflected that ſuch things might 


befal him, which reflection alone contributes 


much towards leſſening all misfortunes : The 
next is, that he is perſuaded, that we ſhould 
ſubmit to the condition of human nature : 


The laſt is, that he diſcovers what is blame- 
able to be the only evil, But it is not your 
fault that ſomething lights on you, which it 


was impoſſible for man to avoid ; for that 


withdrawing of our thoughts he recommends, 
4. 32 
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% when he calls us off from contemplating on 

our misfortues, is imaginary ; for it is not in 
our power to diſſemble or forget thoſe evils 
that lie heavy on us; they tear, vex and ſting 


us, they burn us up and leave no breathing- 


time, and do you order us to forget them 
which is againſt nature, and at the ſame time 
deprive us of the only afſiſtance nature affords, 


the being accuſtomed to them, which, tho' 


it is a flow cure that time brings, is a very 
powerful one. You order me to employ my 
thoughts on ſomething good, and forget my 
miafortunes, You would ſay fomething and 
worthy a great Philoſopher, if you thought 
thoſe things good which are beſt ſuited to the 


dignity of human nature. 


XVII. Should Fp as Socrates, or 


Plato ſay to me, why are you dejected, or 


grieve ? Why do you faint, and yield to for- 
tune, who perhaps may have power to haraſs 
and diſturb you, but ſhould not quite unman 
you? Virtue has great force, rouſe your vir- 


tues it they droop. Take fortitude for your 
leader, which will give you ſuch ſpirits, that 


you will deſpiſe every thing that can befal 
man, and look on them as trifles. Join to 
this temperance, which 1s moderation, and 


which | 
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which was juſt now called frugality, which 


will not ſuffer you to do any thing baſe or 
bad; for what is worſe or baſer than an 


effeminate man? not even juſtice will ſuffer 


you to do ſo, which ſeems to have the leaſt 


weight in this affair, which notwithſtanding 
will inform you that you are doubly unjuſt: 
when you require what doth not belong to 
you, that you who are born mortal ſhould 
be in the condition of the immortals, and 
take it much to heart that you are to reſtore 
what was lent you: what anſwer will you 
make to prudence who acquaints you that 
ſhe is a virtue ſufficient of herſelf, both for a 


good life and a happy one? whom, it would 


be unreaſonable to commend and ſo much 


defire, unleſs ſhe was independent, having 


every thing centering in herſelf, and not 
obliged to look out for any ſupply, being ſelf- 
ſufficient, Now, Epicurus, if you invite me 


to ſuch goods as theſe, I obey, follow, and 


attend you as my guide, and even forget, as 
you order me, my misfortunes ; and I do th 


much more readily from a perſuaſion that 


they are not to be ranked amongſt evils. But 
you are for bringing my thoughts over to 
pleaſure; what pleaſures? pleaſures of the 
body, 1 imagine, or uch as are recollected or 


e 


3 
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= preſumed on account of the body. 1s this all. 


Do LI explain your opinion right? for his 
diſciples uſed to deny that we underſtand 
Epicurus. This is what he ſaith, and what 


that curious fellow old Zeno, who is one of 


the ſharpeſt of them, uſed in my hearing at 
Athens to en force and talk fo loudly of, that 
he alone was happy, who could enjoy preſent 
pleaſure, and who was perſuaded that he 
| ſhould enjoy it without pain, either all or the 
greateſt part of his life; or ſhould any pain 
 Interfere, if it was the higheſt, it muſt be ſhort; 
| ſhould it be of longer continuance, it would 
have more of ſweet than bitter in it: That 
whoſoever reflected on theſe things would be 
happy, eſpecially if ſatisfied with the good 
things he had enjoyed, without fear of death, 
or the gods. 
XVIII. You have here a repreſentation of 
a happy life according to Epicurus, in the 
words of Zeno, fo that there is no room for 
contradiction, What then? can the propo- 
ling and thinking of ſuch a life make 
Thyeſtes's grief the leſs, or Oeta's, of whom 
1 ſpoke above, or that of Telamon, who was 
drove from his country to penury, and 
baniſhment ? on whom they exclaimed thus. 
| 15 
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Is this the man ſurpaſſing glory raisd? 
Is this that Telamon ſo highly prais d 


By wondering Greece, at og fight, tile 


the ſun, 
All others with diminiſh d lufire fone: I 


Now ſhould any one like him be deprefied 
with theloſs of his fortune, he muſt apply to 


thoſe old grave Philoſophers for relief, not to 


theſe voluptuaries : for what great good do 
they promiſe? allow we, that to be without 
pain is the chief good? yet that is not called 


pleaſure : but it is not neceſſary at preſent to go 


thro' the whole: the queſtion is, if by ad- 


vancing thus far we ſhall abate our grief? grant 
that to be in pain is the greateſt evil; whoſoever = 
then has proceeded ſo far as not to be in pain, 


is he therefore in immediate poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt good? What, Epicurus, do we uſe 


any evaſions, and not allow in our own words 
the ſame to be pleaſure, which you are uſed to 


boaſt of with ſuch aſſurance? are theſe your 
words or not? This is what you ſay in that 
book which contains all the doctrine of your 


_ ſchool; I will perform the office of an inter- 


preter, leſt any ſhould imagine Ihave invented. 


Thus you ſpeak, Nor can I form any notion of 
the 9 good een from thoje pleaſures 


which 


- 
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which are perceived by taſte, or from what 
depends on hearing muſick, or abſtrafted from 
ideas raiſed by external objects, which are a- 
greeable motions, or thoſe other pleaſures, which 
are perceived by the whole man from his ſenſes; 


a e 
nor can the pleaſures of the mind be any ways {0 
ſaid to conſtitute the only good, for I always per IJ | [! 
ceived my mind to be pleaſed with the hopes of "WY 


enjoying thoſe things I mentioned above, and =. j 
preſuming I ſhould enjoy them without any in- 11 
terruption from pain; and from theſe words |; OY 
any one may underſtand what pleaſure Epi> | | 


5 

curus was acquainted with. Then he ſpeaks a tf 

thus a little lower down, I have often en- 1 
quired of thofe who are reputed to be wiſe men 1 
what would be the remaining good, if they Bon 
ſhould withdraw theſe, unleſs they meant togive =. 

us nothing but words ? I could never learn any l 

thing from them; and, unleſs tbey chuſe that all | 1 
virtue and wiſdom ſhou'd vaniſh and come to no- wor 
thing, they muſt ſay with me, that the only road 14 
lies in thoſe pleaſures which T mentioned above, 4 
What follows is much the ſame, and his 1 

: whole book on the chief good every where 1 | | i 

abounds with the ſame opinions. Will you = f 
 _ then invite Telamon to this kind of life to 1 | 1 
| eaſe his grief? and ſhould you obſerve any of 1.4 
your friends under affliction, would you pre- 1 
| 5 3 ſcribe -- 1 
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ſcribe to him a Sturgeon before a treatiſe of 


Socrates? or a concert rather than Plato ? 


0 lay before him the beauty and variety of 
ſome garden, preſent him with a noſegay, 


burn perfumes, and bid him be crowned with 
a garland of roſes and woodbines ? ſhould 


vou: add one thing more, you would certainly 


Wipe out all his grief, 


XIX. Wies muſt allow of theſe, or he 


muſt take out of his book what I juſt now 
ſaid, was a literal tranſlation ; or rather he 


muſt deſtroy his whole book, for it is ſtuffed 
with pleaſures. We muſt enquire, then, how 


we can eaſe him of his Lie who can ny 
8 thus: ION 


My preſent fate prececs from fortune $ 


ſtings, J 
Dy birth T boaſt TY a deſcent from kings; 


Hence may you fee from what a noble height, 


I'm funk by fortune to this avjedt plight. 


What! to eaſe his grief, muſt we mix him a 


cup of twect Wine, or ſomcthing of that 


0 ſea id ? Jo! the ſame poet preſents us with a- 
nother lomewhere ele: 5 
T, Hector, once ſo great, uod claim your « aid. 


W © ſhould: alli her, Tor ihe looks out for help. 
N. here 
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Where ſhall T now apply, where ſeek ſupport? 
Where bence betake me, or to whom reſort? 
No means remain of comfort or ſolace, 

My town in ruins, in flames my palace: 
Each wall, tho late ſuperb, deformed nods, 
And not an alter left C appeaſe the gods. 8 


' You know what ſhould follow, and particu- 
larly this. 8 


Of father, country, and of friends bereft, 


Not one of all thoſe ſumptuous temples left ; 
Which whil}t the fortune of our bouſe did 


bana, 


W ith rich wrought & dings 5 the 


artiſt s band. 


O excellent poet! tho deſpiſed by thoſe 
who ſing the verſes of Euphorion. He 1s 


ſenſible that all things which come on a ſud- 


den are harder to be born, Therefore when 
he had ſet off the riches of Priam to the beſt 
adyantage, which had the appearance of a 
long continuance, what doth he add? 


Lo, theſe all periſb- d in one blazing pile, 
| The foe old Priam did of life beguile, 
And with his blood thy altar, Fove, defile. 


A dmirable poetry! There is ſomething 
mourn ful in the ſubject, as well as the words 
| | M 2 and 
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and meaſure; we muſt drive away this grief 


of hers: how is that to be done? Shall we lay 


her on a bed of down; introduce a ſinger ? 


ſhall we burn cedar, or preſent her with ſome 


pleaſant liqour, and provide her ſomething to 
eat? are theſe the good things which remove 


the moſt afflicting grief? for you but juſt 


now ſaid you knew of no other good. I ſhould 


agree with Epicurus that we ſhould be called 
off from grief to contemplate on good things, 
was it once ſettled what * was s good. 


XX. It may be ſaid, What! do you i ima- 


gine Epicurus really meant theſe, and that 


he maintained any thing ſo ſenſual? indeed 
I do not imagine lo, for I am ſenſible he has 
ſaid many excellent things, and with great 


gravity. Therefore, as I ſaid before, 1 am 


ſpeaking of his acuteneſs, not bis morals. 


Tho' he ſhould hold thoſe pleaſures i in con- 
tempt, which he juſt now commended, yet 
I muſt remember wherein he places the chief 


good. He did not barely lay this, but he has 


| explained what he would ſay: he faith, that | 

taſte, embracings, ſports and muſick, and 

thoſe forms which affect the eyes with plea- 
ſure, are the chief good. Have I invented 
| this? have 1 miſrepreſented him ? I ſhould | 
be 
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be glad to be confuted, for what am I en- 
deavouring at, but to clear up truth in every 
queſtion ? Well, but the ſame faith, that plea- 
ſure is at its height where pain ceaſes, and that 
to be free of all pain is the greateſt pleaſure. 
Here are three very great miſtakes in a very 
few words. one is, that he contradicts him- 
felt; for, but juſt now, he could not imagine 
any thing to be good, unleſs the ſenſes were 


in a manner tickled with ſome pleaſure; but | | 
now, to be free from pain is the higheſt plea- Woh! 
ſure. Can any one contradict himſelf more? 45h 5 
The other miſtake is, that where there is na- _ 
5 turally a threefold diviſion, the firſt, to be | | 
pleaſed ; next, not to be in pain; the laſt, to 
be equally diſtant from pleaſure and pain : he 


imagines the firſt and the laſt to be the ſame, 

and makes no difference betwixt pleaſure and 
a ceſſation of pain. The laſt miſtake is in 
common with ſome others; which is this, 

that as virtue is the moſt deſirable thing, and 

as Philoſophy was inveſtigated for the attain- 

ment of it, he has ſeparated the chief good 
from virtue: but he commends virtue, ang 
| that frequently; and indeed C. Gracchas, {( 
when he had made the largeſt diſtributions 
of the publick money, and had exhauſted the 
trealury, yet ſpoke much of preſerving it. 
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What ſignifies what they ſay, when we ſee 


What they do? That Piſo who was ſirnamed 
Frugal, harangued always againft the law that 


was propoſed for diſtributing of corn, but 
when it had paſſed, tho' a conſular man, he 
carne to receive the corn. Gracchus obſerved 3 
Piſo ſtanding in the court, and aſked him in 
the hearing of the people, how it was con- 
fiſtent for him to take corn by a law he had 
Himſelf oppoſed ? I was againſt your dividing | 


my goods to every man as you thought proper, 


but as you do ſo I claim my ſhare. Did not 
this grave and wiſe man ſufficiently ſhew that 
the publick revenue was diſſipated by the 
Sempronian law? Read Gracchus's ſpeeches, 


and you will pronounce him patron of the 
treaſury. Epicurus denies that any one can 


- = manly who doth not lead a life of vir- 
tue: he denies that fortune has any power 
over a wiſe man: he 8 a ſpare diet to great 
plenty, maintains a wiſe man to be always 
happy; all theſe things become a Philoſopher 
to ſay, but they are not conſiſtent with plea- 


ſure: but the reply is, that he doth not mean 
that pleaſure; let him mean any pleaſure, it 8 
muſt be ſuch an one as makes no part of vir- : 


tue. But ſuppoſe we are miſtaken as to his 
pleaſure, are we ſo too as to pain? J maintain 


" Ba therefore 
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therefore the impropriety of that man's talk- 
ing of virtue, who would meaſure every great 
evil * pain, : 12 AE 


: XXI. And indeed = Eeicutodns': thoſe ö 
| beſt of men, for there is no order of men 
more innocent, complain, that I take great 


pains to enveigh againſt Epicurus, as if we 
were rivals for ſome honour or diſtinction. 
I place the chief good in the mind, he in the 


body; I in virtue, he in pleaſure; and the 
Epicureans are up in arms, and implore the 
aſſiſtance of their neighbours, and many are 


ready to fly to their aid. © But as for my part, 


I declare, I am very indifferent about the 


matter, let it take what turn it may. For 
what! is the contention about the Punick 


war? on which very ſubject, tho” M, Cato 


and L. Lentulus were of different opinions, 


there was no difference betwixt them. Theſe 

behave with too much heat, eſpecially as the 
cauſe they would defend is no very reputable 

one, and for which they dare not plead either 


in the ſenate, or aſſembly of che people, be- 
fore the army or the Cenſors: but I will diſ- 
pute this with them another time, and with 


ſuch temper that no difference may ariſe, for 1 


thall be ready to yield to their opinions when 
M 4 on 
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founded on truth. Only I muſt give them this 


advice; That was it ever ſo true, that a wiſe 
man regards nothing but the body; or, to ex 
preſs myſelf with more decency, has no view 


but to pleaſe himſelf, or to make all things de- 


pend on his own advantage; as ſuch things 


are not very commendable, they ſhould con- 
fine them to their own breaſts, and leave oft 


to talk with that cad of Ons: 


XXI. What remains is als: opinion of the 
Cyrepaics, who think that men then grieve 


when any thing happens unexpectedly. And 
that i is, indeed, as I ſaid before, a great ag- 
gravation ; and 1 know that it appeared ſo to 


Chryſippus, «© Whatever falls out unexpected 


« is ſo much the heavier.” But the whole 
does not turn on this; tho' the ſudden ap- 
proach of an enemy ſometimes occaſions more 
confuſion than when you expected him, and 
a ſudden ſtorm at fea throws the failors 
into a greater fright than when they fore- 
faw it, and it is the ſame in many caſes. But 
when you carefully conſider the nature of what 
was unexpected, you will find nothing more, 
than that all things which come on a ſudden 


appear greater; and indeed upon two ac- 


counts; The firſt is, that Jo have not time 


"BE 
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to conſider how great the accident is; the next 
is, when you are perſuaded you could have 
guarded againſt them had you foreſeen them, 


the misfortune ſeemingly contracted by your 4: 

| | 143. 

| own fault makes your grief the greater, 8 Wl! 
it is ſo, time evinces ; which, as it advances, — | Ft 
brings with it ſo much eaſe, that tho' the ſagne 

misfortunes continue, the grief not only be- 41 


comes the, leſs, but in ſome cafes is entirely re- 
moved. Many Carthaginians were ſlaves at 

Rome, many Macedonians when Perſes their 
king was taken prifoner. I ſaw too, when 1 

was a young man, ſome Corinthians in the 
Peloponeſus. "They gat all have lamented 


with Andrdoaache, 8 Wi 8 18 
But they had perhaps given over lamenting 5. 


themſelves, for by their countenances, ſpeech, 
and other geſtures, you might have taken them 
tor Argives or Sicyonians. And I myſelf was 
more concerned at the ruined walls of Co- 
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rinth, than the Corinthians themſelves were, | 
whoſe minds by frequent reflection and time 14 
had acquired a callouſneſs. I have read a book _—__ 
of Clitomachus which he ſent to his captive 1 
citizens, to comfort them on the ruin of Car- 1 
thage; there is in it a diſputation wrote by 1 
WW Wͤ ll 
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bout but what might have been thought of; 
2 8 and 
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Carneades, which, as Clitomachus faith, he 
bad inſerted into his commentary; the ſubject 


was, Mhelber a wife man ſbould ſeem to grieve 
at abe vaptiuity of lu s country? you have there 


what Carneades faid againſt it. There the 
philoſopher applies ſuch a ſtrong medicine to 


a freſh grief, as would be quite unneceſſary 
in one of any continuance; nor, had this very 
book been ſent to the captives ſome years after, 


 wouldit have found any wounds to cure, but 
ſcars; for grief, by a gentle progreſs and flow 
degrees, wears away imperceptibly. Not that 
the nature of things is altered, or can be, but 
that cuſtom teaches what reaſon ſhould, that 
thoſe things loſe their weight which before 


ſeemed to * of ſome conſcquence. 


XXIII. It may be ſaid, What vecafion s 


there to apply to reaſon, or any conſolation 


that we generally make uſe of, to eaſe the 


grief of the afflicted? For we have this always 


at hand, that there is nothing but what we 
may expect. Put how will any one be en- 


abled to bear his misfortunes the better by 
knowing that they are unavoidable ? Saying 
thus ſubſtracts nothing from the ſum of the 
grief: it infers only that nothing has fallen 
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and yet this manner of ſpeaking has ſome 


little conſolation in it, but, I apprehend, not 


much. Therefore thoſe unlooked for things 


have not ſo much force as to give riſe to all our 
grief; the blow perhaps may fall the heavier, 
but whatever falls out doth not appear the 
greater on that account; no, it is becauſe it 


has lately happened, not becauſe it has befallen 


us unexpected, that makes it ſeem the greater. 
There are two ways then of diſcerning the 
truth, not only of things that ſeem evil, but 
of thoſe that have the appearance of good. 
For we either enquire into the nature of the 


thing, what, and how great it is, as ſome- 


times with regard to poverty; the burden of 
which we may lighten when by our diſputa. 
tions we ſhew how very little, how few things 


nature requires, or without any ſubtle arguing 
werefer them to exa mples, as here we inſtance 


in a Socrates, there in a Diogenes, and then 


again that line in Cæcilius, 


Wiſdom is oft conceal d 1 in mean attire, 


For as poverty is of equal weight with all, 


what can be ſaid, why what was borne by 


Fabricious ſhould be inſupportable by others? 
Of a piece with this is that other way of com- 


 forting, that nothing happens but what is 


common 
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common to human nature: now this argu- 
ment doth not only inform us what human 


nature is, but implies that all things are toler- 


1 able * others have borne and can bear. 


XXIV. Is poverty the object ? thay tel 


you of many who bave ſubmitted to it RY 


Patience : Is it the contempt of honours ? they 


acquaint you with ſome who never enjoyed 
any, and were the happier for it ; and of thoſe 
who have preferred a private retired life to 
public employs, mentioning their names with 
| reſpect : they tell you of the verſe of that moſt 


powerful king, who praiſes an old man, and 


pronounces him happy, who could reach old | 


age in obſcurity and without notice. Thus 


too they have examples for thoſe who are de- 
prived of their children; they who are under 
any great grief are comforted by inſtances of 

| like affliction: thus every misfortune becomes 
the leſs by others having undergone the ſame. 


Reflection thus diſcovers to us how much opi- 


nion had impoſed on us. And this is what that 


Telamon declares, © I knew my ſon was mor- 
« tal;” and thus Theſeus, « on my future 


0 miſery did dwell ;” and Anagoras,. © I knew 


« my ſon was mortal. All theſe, by fre- 


quently reflecting on human affairs, . 


that 


* 
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that they were by no means to be eſtimated by 


vulgar opinions: : and indeed it ſeems to me to 


be pretty much the ſame with thoſe who con- 


fider beforehand as with thoſe who have their 
remedy from time, excepting that a kind of 
reaſon cures the one, the other is provided 
with this by nature; diſcovering thereby, that 
what was imagined to be the greateſt evil, is 
not ſo great as to defeat the happineſs of life. 


Thus it comes about, that the hurt which was 
not foreſeen is greater, and not, as they ſup- 


poſe, that when the like misfortunes befal two _ 
different people, he only of them is affected 


with grief on whom it lights unexpectedly. So 


that ſome, under the oppreſſion of grief, are ſaid 


to have borne it the worſe on hearing of this 


common condition of man, that we are born 
under ſuch conditions as render it impoſſible 


for man to be exempt from all evil. 


XXV. For this reaſon Carneades, as 1 ts 
it in our Antiochus, uſed to blame Chryfippus 


for commending theſe verſes of Eurypides: 


Man deom'd to care, to pain, diſeaſe, and 


re, 
ö * alks his ſhort | Journey thro' the vale of Ii life: 
atchful attends the cradle and the grave, 


ths paſſi "ng generations longs to ſave: 
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Laſt dies himſelf: yet woerefore We 
>. . mourn ET a] 
For man muſt to his kindred duſt return; 
Submit to the deſtroying band of fate, 
As Fry ears the barveſl-ſickle wait. 


He would not allow a ſpeech of this kind to 
avail at all to the cure of our grief, for he ſaid it 


was a lamentable caſe itſelf, that we were fallen 


into the hands of ſuch a Fug fate; forto preach 1 


up comfort from the misfortunes of another, 


is a comfort only to thoſe of a malevolent diſ- 
poſition. But to me it appears far other wiſe: 


for the neceſſity of bearing what is the com- 


mon condition of humanity, makes you ſub- 
mit to the gods, and informs you that you are 
a man, which reflection greatly alleviates grief: 


and they do not produce theſe examples to 
pleaſe thoſe of a malevolent diſpoſition, but 


that any one in affliction may be induced to 
bear what he obſerves many others bear with 
tranquillity and moderation, For they who 


are falling to pieces, and cannot hold together 
thro' the greatneſs of their grief, ſhould be 


ſupported by all kinds of aftiſtance, From 
whenc? Chryſippus thinks that grief is called 
>uTxyv, as it were Avric, 1. e. a diſſolution of 


the whole man. The whole of which I think 


Nt 


may 
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may be pulled up by the roots, by explaining, 


as I id at the beginning, the cauſe;of grief; 
for it is nothing elſe but an opinion and eſti- 


mation of a preſent. acute evil. Thus any 
bodily pain, let it be ever ſo grievous, may be 
tolerable where any hopes are propoſed of ſome 


conſiderable good ; ; and we receive ſuch conſo- 
lation from a virtuous and illuſtrious life, that 


they who lead ſuch lives are ſeldom attacked 
by grief, or but lightly affected by it. 


XXVI. But ic to the opinion of evil — 


be added this other, that we ought to lament, 
that it is right ſo to 405 and part of our duty; 


then is brought about that grievous diſorder 
of mind. To which opinion we owe all thoſe 
various and horrid kinds of lamentations, that 


neglect of our perſons, that womaniſh tearing 


of our cheeks, that ſtriking on our thighs, 


breaſts and Bead Thus Agamemnon | in Ho- 
mer and in Accius, 


Tears in his grief his uncomb. 4 Jocks. F 


From whence comes that pleaſant ſaying of 


Bion, that the fooliſh king in his ſorrow tore 


away the hairs of his head, imagining that 


being bald he would be leſs ſenſible of grief. 


But whoeyer acts thus is perſuaded he ought 


to 
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to do ſo. And thus Æſchines accuſes Demoſ- 


thenes, of ſacrificing within ſeven days after 
the death of his daughter, But how thetori- 
cally ! how copiouſly ! what ſentences has he 
collected? what words doth he throw out? 
You may fee by this that an orator may do 
any thing, which no' body would have ap- 


proved of, but from x prevailing opinion, that 
N good man ought to lament heavily the 


loſs of a relation. Hence it comes, that ſome, 
when in ſorrow, betake themiſelves to defarts; 
as Homer ſaith of Bellerophon, | 


Wide o'er the lean feeld he . to Wo. 


A long, forlorn, «uncomfortable way ! 


Moes beap'd on woes conſum d his avaſted 
heart; Pop. II. B. vi 1. 247. ON 


and thus Niobe is feigned to have been turned 
into ſtone from her never ſpeaking, I ſuppoſe, 
in her grief. But they imagine Hecuba to 


have been converted into a bitch from her 


rage and bitterneſs of mind. There are others 


who love to converſe with ſolitude itſelf, when | 


in grit, as the nurſe | in Ennius, 


Fain would T th the heavens and earth relate 
Medea W Woes and Fruct fate. 


XXVII. 


if 


TuscULaN DISPUTATIONS | 


Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


BOOK IV. 


On other Perturbations of the 
hs, 7 © 4 D. 


HAVE been apt to wonder, Brutus, on 
many occaſions, at the ingenuity and 
virtues of our countrymen 3 but nothing has 
ſurpriſed me more than thoſe ſtudies, which, 
tho' they came ſomewhat late to us, have 
been tranſported into this city from Greece. 
For the auſpices, religious ceremonies, courts 
of juſtice, appeals to the people, the ſenate, 


the eſtabliſhment of horſe and foot, and the 1 


whole military diſcipline Were, inſuituted as 
Ba carly 
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early as the foundation of the city by royal 


authority, partly too by laws, not without 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods. Then with what 
a ſurpriſing and incredible progreſs did they 
advance towards all kind of excellence, when 
once the republick was freed from the regal 


power? Not that I propoſe to treat here of 
the manners and cuſtoms of our anceſtors, 
the diſcipline and conſtitution of the city; for 


I have elſewhere, particularly in the ſix books 


I wrote on the republick, given a very accu- 
rate account of them. But whilſt I am on 


this ſubject, and conſidering the ſtudy of Phi- 
loſophy, I meet with many reaſons to ima- 


gine that thoſe ſtudies were brought to us 
from abroad, and not merely imported, but 
preſerved and improved; for they had Py- | 


thagoras, a man of conſummate wiſdom, in 
a manner, before their eyes; who was in 


Italy at the time L. Brutus, the illuſtrious 
founder of your nobility, delivered his coun- 

try from tyranny. As the doctrine of Py- 
thagoras ſpread itſelf on all ſides, it ſcems pro- Þþ 
bable to me, that it reached this city : and | 
this is not only probable, but appears to have 


been the caſe from many remains of it. For 
who can imagine, that, when it flouriſhed ſo 


much in that part of Italy which was called 


Greece, 


1 
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Greece, in ſome of the largeſt and moſt 
powerful cities, in which, firſt, the name of 
Pythagoras, and then theirs who were after- 


- wards his followers, was in ſo high eſteem, 


who can imagine, I ſay, that our people 
could ſhut their ears to what was ſaid by 
ſuch learned men? Beſides, my opinion is, 


that the great eſteem the Pythagoreans were 


held in, gave riſe to that opinion amongſt 


our anceſtors, that king Numa was a Pytha- 
gorean. For being acquainted with the diſ- 
cipline and inſtitutes of Pythagoras, and hav- 
ing heard from their anceſtors, that the king 


was a very wiſe and juſt man, and not being 
able to diſtinguiſh times that were ſo remote, 
they inferred from his being ſo eminent for 
his wiſdom, that he was a hearer of Pytha- 


goras. 


II. S0 far we proceed on | conjecture : As. 


to the footſteps of the Pythagoreans, though 


I might collect many, I ſhall uſe but a few ; - 
becauſe that is not our preſent purpoſe. Now 
as It is reported to have been a cuſtom with 
them to deliver certain abſtruſe precepts in 
verſe, and to bring their minds from ſevere 
thought to a more compoſed ſtate by ſongs 


and muſical inſtruments: ſo Cato, a very ſe 


e rious 
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rious author, faith in his Origins, that it was 
cuſtomary with our anceſtors for the gueſts 
at their entertaiments, every one in his turn, 
to ſing the praiſes and virtues of illuſtrious 


men to the ſound of the flute: from whence it 
is clear that poems and ſongs were then com- 


poſed for the voice. Though that poetry 


was in faſhion appears too from the laws of 


the twelve tables, wherein it is provided, 


that none ſhould be made to the injury of 
another. Another argument of the politene); 


of thoſe times is, that they played on inſtru- 
ments before the feaſts held in honour of 


their Gods, and the entertainments of their 


' magiſtrates; now that was peculiar to the 
my I am ſpeaking of. To me, indeed, that 
poem of Appius Cæcus, Which Panztius 
commends ſo much in a certain letter to Q. 
Tubero, has all the marks of a Pythagorean, 
We have many things derived from them in 
our cuſtoms: which I paſs over, that we 
may not ſeem to have learned that elſewhere 


which we look on ourſelves as the 1 inventors " 


But to return to our purpoſe, How many 


great poets as well as orators have ones 


up among us? and in what a ſhort 
ſo that it is evident, that our people could 
attain any thing as ſoon as they had an incli- 


nation 
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nation for it. But of other ſtudies I ſhall 


ſpeak elſewhere if there is occaſion, as I have 
already often done. 


III. The 1507 of philoſophy | is certainly | 
of long ſtanding with us; but yet I do not 
find that I can give you the names of any 
before the age of Lælius and Scipio: in 
whoſe younger days we find that Diogenes 
the Stoick and Carneades the Academick, 
were fent embaſſadors by the Athenians to 
our ſenate. As theſe had never been con- 
cerned in public affairs; and one of them 
was a Cyrenean, the other a Babylonian; 
they had certainly never been forced from 
their ſtudies, nor choſen for that employ, 
unleſs the ſtudy of philoſophy had been in 
vogue with ſome of the great men at that 
time: who, though they might employ their 
pens on other ſubjects; ſome on civil law, 
others on oratory, others on the hiſtory of 
former times, yet promoted this moſt exten- 

five of all arts, the diſcipline of living well, 
more by their life than by their writings. 
So that of that true and elegant philoſophy, 
(which was derived from Socrates, and is 
ſtill preſerved by the Peripateticks, and by 
the Stoicks, though they expreſs themſelves 
os differently 
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differently in their diſputes with the Acade- 


micks) there are few or no Latin monuments; 


whether this proceeds from the importance 

of the thing itſelf, or from mens being other- 
wiſe employed, or from their concluding 
that the capacity of the people was not equal 


to the apprehenſion of them. But, during 
this ſilence, C. Amafinius roſe and took upon 
| himſelf to ſpeak; on the publiſhing of whoſe 


writings the people were moved, and enliſted 
themiclves chiefly under this ſect, either be- 


cauſe the doctrine was more cafily underſtood, 
or that they were invited thereto by the 


pleaſing thoughts of amuſement, or that, be- 


cauſe there was nothing better, they laid 
hold of what was offered them, But after 
Amafinius, when many of the fame ſenti— 


ments had written much about them, the Py- 
thagoreans ſpread over all Italy: but that 


theſe doctrines ſhould be fo eafily underſtood 
and approved of by the unlearned, is a great 
proof that they were not written with any 


great ſubtlety, and they think their eſtabliſh- 
ment to be owing to this. 


IV. But let every one defend his own opi- 


nion, they are at liberty to chuſe what they 
like: J fhall keep to my old cuſtom; and 


being 
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being under no reſtraint from the laws of any 


particular ſchool, which in philoſophy every 


one muſt neceſſarily confine himſelf to, I 
ſhall always enquire after what has the moſt 


probability in every queſtion, which, as I 
have often practiſed on other occaſions, I 
| have kept cloſe to in my Tuſculan Diſputa- 


tions. Therefore as I have acquainted you 
with the diſputations of the three former 


days, this book concludes the fourth. When 
we had come down into the academy, as we 
had done the former days, the buſineſs was 
carried on thus. M. Let any one ſay, who 
pleaſes, what he would have diſputed. A. 


I do not think a wiſe man can poſfibly be 


free from every perturbation of mind. M. 
He ſeemed by yeſterday's diſcourſe to be ſo 


from grief: unleſs you allowed it only not 


to take up time. A. Not at all on that ac- 


count, for I was extremely ſatisfied with 


vour diſcourſe, M. You do not think then 
that a wiſe man is ſubject to grief? A. No, 


by no means. M. But if that cannot diſor- 


der the mind of a wiſe man, nothing elſe 


can. For what? can it be diſturbed by 


fear? Fear proceeds from the fame things 


when abſcat, which occaſion grief when 
20-4: preſent 


? | 
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preſent. Take away grief then, and you 


remove fear. 


V. The two remaining perturbations are, 
a joy, elate above meaſure, and luſt : hich 


it a wiſe man is not ſubject to, his mind will 


be always at reſt, A.lam entirely of that opi- 

nion. M. Had you rather then, that I ſhould 
immediately crowd all my ſails? or ſhallI make 
uſe of my oars, as if I was juſt endeavour- 
ing to get clear of the harbour? A. I do not 
apprehend what you mean by that. M. 


Why, Chryſippus and the Stoicks, when 
they diſpute on the perturbations of the mind, 


make great part of their debate to conſiſt in 
dividing and diſtinguiſhing: they employ 
but few words on the ſubje& of curing the 


mind, and preventing it from being diſorder- 
ed. Whereas the Peripateticks bring a great 


many things to promote the cure of it, but 
have no regard to their thorny partitfons and 
definitions. My queſtion then was, whether 
1 ſhould inſtantly unfold the fails of my dil- 
courſe, or make my way out with the oars 
of the logicians? A. Let it be ſo: for by 


- means of boch theſe, the ſubject of our en- 


quiry will be more thoroughly diſcuſſed. M. 
It is certainly the better way: and ſhould 


\ any 
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any thing be too obſcure, you may inform 
yourſelf afterwards, A. I will do fo: but 
thoſe very obſcure things, you will, as uſual, 


deliver with more clearneſs than the Greeks. 
A. T will indeed endeayour to do ſo: bat it 


requires great attention, tor ſhould you loſe 


one word, the whole will eſcape you. What 
the Greeks call abu, we chuſe to name per- 
turbations (or diſorders) rather than diſeaſes, 


in the explaining which, I ſhall follow, firſt, 


that very old ſcription” of Pythagoras, 
then Nabe who divide the mind into two 


parts; they make one of theſe to partake of 


reaſon, the other to be without it. In that 


which partakes of reaſon they place tranquil- 


lity, 7. e. a placid and undiſturbed conſtancy : 
to the other they aſſign the turbid motions of 


anger and defire, which are contrary and op- 


poſite to reaſon. Let this then be our principle, 
the (ſpring of all our reaſonings. But notwith- 


landing, I ſhall uſe the partitions and defini- 
tions of the Stoicks in deſcribing theſe pertur- 
bations: who ſeem to me to have been very 
ſubtle on this queſtion, 


VI Zeno's definition then is thus: that a 


perturbation, which he calls a Tad, is a 


commotion of the mind repugnant to reaſon, 
and againſt nature, Some of them define it 


thorter ; 
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ſhorter; that a perturbation is a more vehe- 


ment appetite; but by more vehement they 
mean an appetite that recedes further from 
the conſtancy of nature. But they would 


have the diſtinct parts of perturbations to ariſe 


from two imagined goods, and from two 
imagined evils: and thus they become four: 


from the good proceed luſt and joy: as joy i 


from ſome preſent good, luſt from future. 
They ſuppoſe fear and grief to proceed from 


evils: Fear from ſomething future, grief 
from ſomething preſent: for whatever things 


are dreaded as approaching, always occaſion 


grief when preſent. But joy and luſt 
depend on the opinion of good; as Juſt is 


inflamed and provoked, and carried ea- 


gerly to what has the appearance of good ; 


joy. is tranſported and exults on obtaining 
| what was deſired. For we naturally purſue 
thoſe things that have the appearance of 


good; and fly the contrary. Wherefore as 


ſoon as any thing, that has the appearance 
of good preſents itſelf, nature drives us to 


the obtaining it. Now where this is confiſ- 


tent and founded on prudence, this ſtrong 
deſire is by the Stoicks called Bga; ig, but we 
name it a volition; and this they allow to 
none but their wiſe man, and define it thus, 


Volition is a reaſonable v fire, but whatever 


15 
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is incited too violently in oppoſition to rea- 


ſon, that is a luſt, or an unbridled deſire; 


| which is diſcoverable in all fools. And with 
reſpect to good, we are likewiſe moved two 
ways, there is a placid and calm motion, 


conſiſtent with reaſon, called joy : and there 
is likewiſe a vain wanton exultation, or im- 
moderate joy, lætitia geſtiens, or tranſport, 
which they define to be be an elation of the 
mind without reaſon. And as we naturally 
deſire good things, ſo in like manner we natu- 
rally avoid evil.The avoiding of which, if war- 
ranted by reaſon, is called caution ; and this 
the wife man alone is ſuppoſed to have: but 


that caution which is not under the guidance 
of reaſon, but is attended with a baſe and 
low dejection, is called fear. Fear is there- 


fore an unreaſonable caution. But a wile 
man is not affected by any preſent evil: but 
the grief of a fool proceeds from being affect- 
ed with an imaginary evil, on which their 


minds are contracted and ſunk, as they re- 
volt from reaſon. This then is the firſt defi- 


nition, which makes grief to conſiſt in the 


mind's ſhrinking contrary to the dictates of 


reaſon. Thus there are four perturbations, 
and but three oppoſites, tor Brief has no op- 
poſite. 


VII. 
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vn. But they would have all 8 


tions depend on opinion and judgment, 
iHerefore they define them more cloſely; not 


_ only the better to {hew how blameable they 
re, but to diſcover how much they are in 


eur power, Grief then is a recent opinion 


ef ſome evil, in which it ſeems to be right, 


hat che mind {ſhould ihiink and be deed 
Gy, a recent opinion of a preſent good, i 

nich it ſeems to be right, that the wind 
{231d be tranſported. Fear, an opinion of 


% impending evil, which we apprehend as 


z>tolerable. Luſſt an opinion of a good to 
come, which would be of advantage was it 
ready come, and preſent with us. But 
whatever I have named the judgments and 
pinjons of perturbations, their meaning is 
int that merely the perturbations conſiſt in 
ttem; but the effects likewiſe of theſe per- 


tnrhbations: a8 Brief; occaſions a kind of 
| nul remorſe. Fear, a recoil or ſudden 


ctcape of the mind: Joy, a proſuſe mirth: 


„elt, an unbridled habit of coves, But 


of imagination, Which I have FRET in 
he above definitions, they would bave to 


cad in offentins ⁊cvithout evarrantable 


72 45 


parts 


/ 


gunds. But every perturbation has many 
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parts annexed to it of the ſame kind. Grief 
is attended with enviouſnels, (I uſe that 


word for inſtruction fake, though it is not .o 
common; becauſe envy takes in not only 


the perſon who envies, but the perfon too 


who is envied.) Emulation, detraction, pi- 


ty, vexation, mourning, ſadneſs, tribulation, 
ſorrow, lamentation, ſolicitude, diſquiet of 


mind, pain, deſpair, and whatever elſe is of 


this kind, Fear includes floth, ſhame, ter- 
ror, cowardiſe, fainting, confuſion, aſtoniſh- 
ment. In pleafure they comprehend, a ma- 
levolence that is pleaſed at another's misfor- 
tune, a delight, boaſting, and the like. To 85 
luſt they aſſociate anger, fury, hatred, en- 
mity, diſcord, wants, deſire, and the reſt of 


that kind, 


VIII. But they define theſe in this man- 
ner. Envying, they ſay, is a grief ariling 


from the proſperous circumſtances of anov- 


ther, which are no ways detrimental to the 
perſon who envies: for where any one 


orieves at the proſperity of another, by 
which he is injured, ſuch an one is not pio- 


perly ſaid to envy. As when Agamemnon 


grie ves at Hector's ſucceſs : but wherc- any 
one, who is no ways hurt by the proſperity 
of another, is in pain at his ſucceſs, ſuch an 
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one envies indeed, Now that emulation is 
taken in a double ſenſe, ſo that the ſame 


word may ſtand for praiſe and diſpraiſe: for 


the imitation of virtue 1s called emulation : 


for Bere; for that carries praiſe with it: 


Emulation is alſo grief at another's enjoying 


what I deſired to have, and am without. 
Detraction, and I mean by that jealouſy, is 
a grief even at another's enjoying what I had 
a great inclination for. Pity is a grief at 


the miſery of another, who ſuffers wrong- 
Fas no one grieves at the puniſhment of 
a parricide, or ig a betrayer of his country. 


Vexation is a prefling grief. Mourning is a 


orief at the bitter death of one who was 


dear to you. Sadneſs is a grief attended with 
tears. Tribulation is a painful grief. Sorrow an 


_ excruciating grief, Lamentation a grief where 


we loudly bewail ourſelves. Solicitude a penſive 
grief. Trouble a continued grief. Affliction, a 
grief that harraſſes the body. Deſpair, a grief 


that excludes all hope of better things to come. 
What is included under fear, they define to 


be ſloth, which is a dread of ſome enſu- 
ing labour: ſhame and terror, that afed&s 
the body; hence bluſhing attends ſhame ; a 


paleneſs and tremor, and chattering of the 


tecth, terror : Cowardice, an | apprehenſion 


but ow ſenſe of it I ſhall have no occaſion 


of 
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of ſome approaching evil: dread, a fear that 

unhinges the mind, whence comes that of 

Ennius, 


Then dread diſcharg'd all e from my 
mind: 


Fainting is the cite and conſtant at- 
tendant on dread: Confuſion, a fear that 


drives away all thought. Aſtoniſhment, a 


continued fear. 


IX. The parts they aflign to pleafare come 
under this deſcription, that malevolence is a 


pleaſure 1 in the misfortunes of another with- 
out any advantage to yourſelf; Delight, a 
pleaſure that ſoothes the mind by agreeable 


impreſſions on the ear. What is ſaid of the 


ear, may be applied to the ſight, to the touch, 
ſmell, and taſte. All of this Kind are a fort 
of melting pleaſures that diſſolve the mind: 
Boaſting is a pleaſure that conſiſts in making 
an appearance, and ſetting off yourſelf with 


inſolence, What comes under luſt they de- 
fine in this manner. Anger is a luſt of pu- 


niſning any one we imagine has injured us 
without cauſe : Heat is anger juſt forming 
and beginning to exiſt , which the Greeks 


call SOLE Hatred is a ſettled anger: En- 
mity is anger waiting for an opportunity of 


revenge: 
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evenge : Diſcord is a ſharper anger conceiy- 
ed deep i in the mind and heart: Want, an 
inſatiabie luſt : Deſire, is when one eagerly 
withes to fee a perion who is abſent, Now 
here they have a diſtinction: Deſire i is a luſt 
conceived on hearing of certain things re- 


ported of ſome one, or of many, what the 
Greeks call predicated; as that they are in 


poſſeſſion of riches and honours: but want 
is a luſt for thoſe very honours and riches. 


But they make intemperance the fountain of 


all theſe perturbations : which is an abſolute 
revolt from the mind and right reaſon: a 
Nate ſo averſe to all preſcriptions of reaſon, 


that the apperites of the mind are by no means 


to be governed and reſtrained. As therefore 


temperance appeaſes theſe deſires, making 


them obey right reaſon, and maintains the 
well-weighed judgments of the mind; ſo in- 
temperance, which is in oppoſition to this, 


inflames, confounds, and puts every ſtate of 


the mind into a violent motion. Thus grief 
and fear, and every other perturbation of the 
mind, have their riſe from intemperance. 


. X. Juſt as diſtempers and ſickneſt are bred 
in the body from the corruption of the blood, 
and the toogreat abundange of phlegm and bile; 

fo 
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{o the mind is deprived of its health, and 
diſordered with ſickneſs from a confuſion 

of depraved opinions, that are in oppoſition 

to one another. From theſe perturbations 

_ ariſe, firſt, diſeaſes, which they call yonwd]u3——, 
in oppoſition to theſe are certain faulty diſ- 
taſtes or loathings ; then ſickneſſes, which are 


called 4p5w5]yua]a by the Stoicks, and theſe 
two have their oppoſite averſions. Here the 
Stoicks, eſpecially Chryſippus, give them- 
ſelves unneceſſary trouble to ſhew the analogy 
the diſeaſes of the mind have with thoſe of 
the body: but overlooking all that they ſay 
as of little conſequence, I ſhall treat only of 
the thing itſelf. Let us then underſtand per- 
turbation to imply a reſtleſneſs from the vari- 


| ety and confuſion of contradictory opinions, 


and that when this heat and diſturbance of the 
mind is of. any ſtanding, and has taken up it's 
reſidence, as it were, in the veins and marrow, 
then commence diſeaſes and ſickneſs, and thoſe 
averſions which are in oppoſition to them, 


XI. What I ſay here may be diſtinguiſh- 


ed in thought, though they are in fact the 


fame ; and have their riſe from luſt and joy. | 


For ſhould money be the obje of our delire, 
and ſhould we dot inſtantly apply to reaſon, 


P Socrates's 
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Socrates's medicine to heal this deſite, 


the evil ſlides into our veins, and cleaves 
to our bowels, and from thence proceeds a 
diſtemper or ſickneſs, which, when of any 


continuance, is incurable, The nam of | 
this diſeaſe is covetouſneſs, It is the fame |F_ 


with other diſeaſes; as the deſire of glory, a 

_ paſſion for women, if I may fo call &:avywas, 
and thus all other diſeaſes and ſickneſſes are 
generated. Now, the contrary of theſe are 


ſuppoſed to have fear for their foundation, as 


a hatred of women, ſuch as is in the woman- 


hater of Atilius: or the hating the whole 


human f pecies, as Timon is reported to have 
done, whom they called the Miſanthrope of 
the ſame kind is inhoſpitality : : all which diſ- 


eaſes proceed from a certain dread of ſuch 


things as they hate and avoid. But they de- 
fine ſickneſs of mind to be an overweening 


opinion, and that fixed and ſettled, of ſome- 


thing as very defireable, which is by no 


means ſo, What proceeds from averſion, 
they define thus: a vehement conceit ot 


ſomething to be avoided, when there is no 


reaſon for avoiding it; and thus a fixed and 
ſettled conceit, Now this conceit is a per- 


ſuaſion that you know what you are ignorant 


of. But this ſickneſs is attended with ſome- 
thing 
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thing like theſe; covetouſneſs, ambition, a 
paſſion for women, wilfulneſs, gluttony, 


drunkenneſs, luxury, conceit, and the like. 


For covetouſneſs is a vehement imagination of 


money, which ſtrongly poſſeſſes you that it is 


a very deſireable thing: and in like manner 
they define other things of the ſame kind. 


The definitions of averſions are after this ſort, 
inhoſpitality is a vehement opinion, with 
which you are ſtrongly poſſeſſed, that you 


ſhould avoid a ſtranger, Thus too the hatred 


of women like Hippolitus's is defined, and 
the hatred of the human ſpecies like Timon's, 


85 XII. But to come to the analogy of the 
ſtate of body and mind, which I ſhall ſome- 


times make uſe of, tho' more ſparingly than 
the Stoicks: as ſome are more inclined to 


particular diſorders than others. Thus we ſay, 


that ſome are rheumatick, others dropfical, 


not becauſe they are ſo at preſent, but becauſe 


they are often {o: ſome are more inclined to 
fear, others to ſome other perturbation, Thus 


in ſome there is an anxiety whence they are 
anxious; in fome a haſtineſs of temper, 


which differs from anger; as anxiety differs 


from anguiſh: for all are not anxious who are 
ſometimes vexed ; nor are they who are 
P 2 anxious 
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anxious always uneaſy in that manner: as 


there is a difference betwixt being drunk, 
and drunkenneſs; and it is one thing to be 
a lover, another to be given to women. And 


this diſpoſition of ſome to particular diſorders, 


is very extenſive : for it relates to all pertur- 


bations ; it 2ppears in many vices, tho' it has 


no name: ſome are therefore ſaid to be envi- 
ous, malevolent, ſpiteful, fearful, pityful, 
from a propenſity to thoſe perturbations, not 
from their being always carried away by 
them, Now this propenſity to theſe parti- 


cular diſorders may be called a fickneſs from 


_ analogy with the body; that is nothing more 
than a propenſity towards ſickneſs. But with 
regard to whatever is good, as ſome are more 
inclined to different goods than others, we 


may call this a Facility” or tendency. This 


tendency to evil a proclivity or inclination to 


expreſs falling: but where any thing 1 


neither you nor bad, it may have the mer 
name. 


Al I. Even as there may be with reſpect to 
the body, a diſeaſe, a ſickneſs, and a defect; 
ſo it is with the mind. They call that a diſ- 
eaſe where the whole body is corrupted : 
ſick neſs where a diſeaſe | is attended with a 


Weakneſs: 


Ea FLY 
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weakneſs: a defect where the parts of the 


body are not well compacted together, from 
whence it follows, that the members are mit- 
ſhaped, crooked, and deformed. So that 
theſe two, a diſcaſe and ſickneſs, proceed from 


a violent concuſſion and perturbation of the 


| health of the whole body ; but a defect dif- 
covers itſelf, even when the body is in perfect 
health. But a diſeaſe of the mind is diſtin- 
guiſhable only in thought from a ſickneſs. 
A viciouſneſs is a habit or affection diſcordant 
and inconſiſtent throughout life. Thus it 


happens, that a diſeaſe and ſickneſs may ariſe 


from one kind of corruption of opinions; 
from another inconſtancy and inconſiſtency. 
For every vice of the mind doth not imply 


a diſunion of parts; as is the caſe with thole 
who are not far from wile men: with them 


there is that affection which is inconſiſtent 
With itſelf whilſt it is witleſs, but it is not 


diſtorted, nor de praved. But diſeaſes and 
ſickneſſes are parts of viciouſneſs: but it is 
a queſtion whether perturbations are parts of 


the ſame; for vices are permanent affections: 


perturbations are affections that are reſtleſs; 
lo that they cannot be parts of per- 


manent affections. As there is ſome an: logy 
between the nature of the body and mind 
„5 a in 
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214 TheTuſculanDiſputations Book IV. 
in evils, ſo in goods: for the diſtinctions of 
the body are beauty, ſtrength, health, firm- 
neſs, quickneſs of motion; the ſame may be 
{aid of the mind. The body is ſaid to bein a 
good ſtate, when all thoſe things on which 
health depends, are conſiſtent : the ſame may 
be ſaid of the mind, when its judgements and 
opinions are not at variance. And this union 
3s the virtue of the mind : which according 
to ſome, is temperance itſelf ; others make it 
conſiſt in an obedience to the precepts of 
' temperance, and a complying with them, not 
allowing i it to be any diſtinct ſpecies of irfelf : | 
but be it one or the- other, it is to be found 
only in a wiſe man, But there is a certain 
 ſoundneis of mind, which a fool may have, 
when the perturbation of his mind is remov- 
ed by the care and management of his phyſi- 
cians. And as what is called beauty, ariſes 
from an cxact proportion of the limbs, to- 
gether with a {weetneſs of complexion, ſo 
the beauty of the mind conſiſts in an equality 
and conſtancy of opinions and judgements, 
joined to a certain firmneſs and ſtability, 
_ purſuing virtue, or containing within itſelf, 
the very eFence of virtue. Beſides, we give 
the very fame names to the faculties of the 
mind, as we do to the powers of the body, the 
Nerves, 
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nerves, and other powers of action. Thus 


the velocity of the body is called ſwifineſs : 
a praiſe we entitle the mind to, from its run- 


ning over in its thoughts lo many things 1 in 
to ſhort a time. | 


"XTV,.. Herein indeed the mind and body 
are unhke : that tho' the mind when in per- 
fect health may be vilited by fickneis, as the 


body may, yet the body may be diſordered 


without our fault, the mind cannot. For all 
the diſorders and perturbations of the mind 
proceed from a neglect of reaſon; theſe diſ- 
orders therefore are confined to men; the 
beaſts are not ſubject to perturbations, 7% 
they aft ſometimes as if they bad reaſon. 
There 1s a difterence too, betwixt ingenious 
and dull men; the ingenious, like the 
Corinthian braſs, which is long before it re- 
_ ceives ruſt, are longer before they fall into 
theſe perturbations, and are recovered ſooner 
the caſe is different with the dull, Nor 
doth the mind of an ingenious man fall into 
every Kind of perturbation, never into any 
| that are brutiſh and ſavage : ſome of their 
_ perturbations have the appearance of humani- 


ty, as mercy, grief, and fcar. The ſickneſſes 
and dilcaſes of the mind are thought to be 
F F harder 
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216 The TuſculanDiſputations Book IV. 
harder to pluck up, than thoſe leading vices 
which are in oppoſition to virtues : for vices 
may be removed, tho' the diſeaſes of the 
mind ſhould continue, which diſeaſes are not 

_ cured with that expedition vices are removed, 
I have now acquainted you with what the 
Stoicks diſpute with ſuch exactneſs: which 
they call logick, from their cloſe arguing ; 
and fince my diſcourſe has got clear of theſe 
rocks, I will proceed with the remainder of 
It, provided I have been ſufficiently clear in 
what I have already ſaid, conſidering the 
obſcurity of the ſubje& I have treated. A. 
Clear enough; but ſhould there be occaſion 
for a more exact enquiry, I ſhall take another 
opportunity: I expect you to hoiſt your ſail, 
as you juſt now called it, and proceed on your 
courſe. 


XV. M. Since, as I have before ſaid of 
virtue in other places, and ſhall often have 
_ occaſion to ſay (for a great many queſtions 
that relate to life and manners ariſe from the 
ſpring of virtue) ſince, I ſay, virtue conſiſts in 

a ſettled and uniform affection of mind, 

bringing praiſe to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
her; ſhe herſelf, independent of any thing 


elle, without regard to 0 any advantage: muſt 
be 
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be praiſe-worthy ; for from her proceed good 
inclinations, opinions, actions, and the whole 
of right reaſon ; tho' virtue may be defined 
in few words to be right reaſon itſelf, The 
oppoſite to this is victouſneſs, (for fo I chuſe 


to define what the Greeks call zaxiay, 


rather than perverſneſs, for perverſeneſs is the 


name of a particular vice: but viciouſneſs in- 


cludes all) from whence ariſe thoſe pertur- 
bations, which, as I juſt now ſaid, are turbid 


and violent motions of the mind repugnant 


to reaſon, and etemies in a high degree to the 
peace of the mind, and atranquil lite: for they 
introduce piercing cares, afflicting and debili- 
tating the mind throuph fear; they violent- 
ly inflame our appetites ; occaſioning that im- 


potence of mind, utterly different from tem 


perance and moderation; which I ſometimes 
call defire, ſometimes luſt. Which, ſhould 
it attain its deſires, becomes ſo elate, that it 


loſes all its reſolution, and knows not what 
to purſue; ſo that he was in the right who 


{aid that too great a joy was founded on a 
great mijlake. Virtue then alone can effect 
the cure of theſe evils. 


XVI. For what is not only more miſerable 


but more baſe and fordid than a man afflicted, 
4 weakened, 
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_ weakened, and oppreſſed with grief ? Little 


ſhort of this miſery is one who dreads ſome 
approaching evil, and who, thro' fainthearted- 
neſs, is under continual ſuſpence; the poets to 


_ expreſs the greatneſs of this evil, imagine 
a ſtone to hang over the head of Tantalus 


for his wickedneſs, bis pride, and his boaſt- 
ing. Polly is puniſhed generally in the ſame 


way ; for there hangs over the head of.every 


one who revolts from reaſon ſomething of 
this kind, either grief or fear, And astheſs 


_ perturbations of the mind, grief, and fear, are 
of a poiſonous nature : :. ſo thoſe two others, 


tho' of a more merry caſt, (I mean Juſt, 
which is always coveting, and empty mirth 


that is an exulting joy,) differ very little 


from madneſs, Hence you may underſtand 
what 1 mean by calling a man ſometimes 


moderate, then modeſt or temperate, at a- 
nother time conſtant and virtuous : ſome— 


times I would include all theſe names in the 
word frugality, as the top of all. For if 
that word did not include all virtues, it 


would never have been proverbial to ſay, 


that a frugal man doth. every thing right; 
which, when the Stoicks apply to their wile 


man, they ſcem to exalt him too much, and 


to ſpeak of him with too much admiration. 
XVII. 
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XVII. Wanner then, thro' 1 


and conſtancy, is at reſt in his mind, and in 
calm poſſefſion of himſelt, ſo as neither to 
pine with care, nor be dejected with fear, 


neither to be inflamed with deſire, nor 
diſolved by extravagant Joy, ſuch an one, 


is the very wiſe man we enquire aſter, the hap- 
py man: To whom nothing in this life ſeems 
ſo intolerable as to depreſs him; nothing ſo 


exquiſite as to tranſport him. For what is 


there in this life that can appear great to him, 


who has acquainted himſelf with eternity, 
and the utmoſt extent of the univerſe? For 


what is there in human knowledge, or the 
ſhort ſpan of this life, that can appear great to 
a wile man? whole mind is always ſo upon 
its guard, that nothing can befall him unfore- 


ſcen, nothing unexpected, nothing new. 
Such an one takes ſo exact a ſurvey on all 
ſides of him, that he always knows how to 
diſpoſe of himſelf, without anxiety, or any 
care about this world, and entertains every 
accident that befalls him with a becoming 


calmneſs. Whoever conducts himſelf in this 


manner, will be void of grief, and every 
other peiturbation. And a mind free from 
theſe, renders'men completely happy: where- 

as 
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as a mind diſordered and drawn off from 


right and unerring reaſon, loſes at once, not 
only! its reſolution, but its health. Therefore 


the thoughts and declarations of the Peripate- 


ticks are ſoft and effeminate, for they ſay 


that the mind muſt neceſſarily be agi itated, 


but confine it within a certain degree. And 
do you ſet bounds to vice? what! is not 
every diſobedience to reafon a vice ? doth not 
reaſon ſufficiently declare, that there is no 
real good which you ſhould ardently deſire, 


or the poſſeſſion of which ſhould tranſport 


you: or any evil that ſhould diſpirit you, or 
ſuch, that the ſuſpicion of it ſhould diſtract 
you ? and that all theſe things aſſume too 


melancholy, or too chearful an appearance 
through our own error? But if fools find this 
error leſſened by time, ſo that tho' the cauſe 


remains the ſame, they are not in the fame 
manner, after ſome time, that they were at 


firſt affected; a wiſe man ought not to be 
influenced at all by it. But what are thoſe 


degrees we are to limit it by? Let us fix theſe 
degrees in grief, a ſubject much canvatled. 


Fannius writes that P. Rutilius took it much 
to heart, that his brother was refuſed the con- 


ſulate: but he ſeeins to have been too much 
affected by it ; for it was the occaſion of his 
death: 
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death: he ought therefore to have borne it 


with more moderation. But let us ſuppoſe, i 

that whilſt he bore this with moderation, the |. | 

death of his children had intervened ; here 160 

would have ſtarted a freſh grief, which ad- Wi 

I mitting it to be moderate in itſelf, yet ſtill it \ 1 

| was a great addition to the other. Now to i | 

theſe let us add ſome acute pains of body, the vo! 

loſs of his fortunes, blindneſs, baniſhment; I 
ſuppoſing then each misfortune to occaſion it 

an additional grief, the whole would be in- 1 

ſupportable. lf 

XVIII. The man who ſets bounds to vice, 4 

acts like one who ſhould throw himſelf. = 

headlong from Leucate, perſuaded he could 0 1 

ſtop dime whenever he pleated, Now as i | 

that is impot ible, fo a perturbed and diſ- | | 

ordered mind cannot refrain ittelt, and ſtop | | R 

where it pleaſes. Certainly whatever is bad 8 f 

in its increaſe, is bad in its birth: Now grief, A | | 

and all other perturbations are doubtleſs bane- 4 

ful in their progreſs, and have therefore no WY | 

{mall ihare of infection at the beginning : for | | 

they go on of themſelves when once they de- 1 

part from reaſon, for every weakneſs is ſelf- | | [a 

indulgent, and indiſcreetly launches out, and = 

goth not know where to ſtop, Wherefore 44 

i, 

1 

4 } 
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the difference is {mail betwixt approving of 
moderate perturbations of mind and moderate 
injuſtice, moderate cowardice, moderate in- 


temperance, For whoever preſcribes bounds 


to vice, admits of a part of it, which, as it is 
odious of itſelf, becomes the more fo as it 
ſtands on ſlippery ground, and being once ſet 
forward, ſlides keadlong, and cannot by any 
means be ſtopt, 


XIX. But what if the Peripateticks, whilg 


we fay that theſe perturbations ſhould be ex- 
tirpated, not only ſay they are natural, but 


that they were given by nature to a good pur- 
poſe : they uſually talk in this manner: In 
the firſt place, they ay much in praiſe of 


anger; they call it the whetſtone of courage, 
and they ſay that angry men exert themſelves 
moſt againſt an enemy or bad citizen: that 
thoſe reaſons are of little weight which de- 


pend on the reflection, ſuch as, It is a juſt war, 
it becomes us to fight for our laws, our 


liberties, our country; they will allow no 


force in theſe, unleſs our courage is warmed 
by anger. Nor do they confine their argument 


to warriors: but their opinion is, that no-one 
can iſſue any rigid commands without ſome 
mixture of anger, In ſhort, they have no 


notion, 
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notion, even of an orator either accuſing or 


defending, without being ſpurd on by anger. 


And though it ſhould not be real, they think 


his words and geſture muſt carry the ap- 
pearance of it, that the action of the orator, may 
excite this pafſion in his hearer. And they deny 
that any man was ever ſeen, who doth not 


Know what it is to be angry : and they name 
what we call lenity, by the bad appellation 
of indolence: nor do they commend only this 
luſt, (for anger is, as I defined it above, the 


laſt of revenge) but they maintain that kind 
of luſt or deſire, to be given us by nature for 


very good pur poles: : that no one can execute 


zany thing well hut what be is in earneſt _ 


Themiſtocles uſed to walk in the publick 
places in the night, becauſe he could not 
ſleep: and when aſked the reaſon, his anſwer 


was, that Miltiades's trophies kept him a- 
wake, Who has not heard how Demoſthenes 


uſed to watch? who faid it gave him pain, 
if any mechanick was up in a morning at his 
work before him. Laſtly, That ſome of the 
greateſt philoſophers had never made that 


progrels in their {tudies, but from an ardent 


deſire. We are informed that Pythagoras, 


Democritus, and Plato, viſited the remoteſt 
parts of the world; they thought that they 


_ ought 
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ought to go where ever any thing was to be 

learned. Now it is not conceivable that theſe 
things could be affected but "uy the greatell 
| — of mind. 


* They ſay that even grief, which we 
: Abende as a monſtrous fierce beaſt, and to be 


avoided as ſuch, was appointed by nature, not 


without ſome good purpoſe: that men ſhould 
lament when they had committed a fault, 
well know ing they had expoſed themſelves to 
correction, bol and! ignominy. For they 
think thoſe who can bear ignominy and in- 
famy without pain, are at liberty to commit 
what crimes they pleaſe: for with them, re- 
proach is a ſtronger check than conſcience. 
From whence we Have that in Afranius, bor- 
rowed from common life, for when the 


abandoned {on ſaith, wretched that 1 am! the 
ſevere father replies, 


Let ws but grieve, no matter what the ca 


And they ſay the other diſeaſes of the mind 
have their uſe; pity incites us to the aſſiſtance 
of others, and to alleviate the calamities of 


men, who undeſervedly fall into them: that 
even emulation and defamation are not with- 


out their uſc; as when you ſee one attain 
What 
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what you cannot, or obſerve another on a 
footing with yourſelf; That, ſhould you take 
away fear, you would ſupplant all diligence 
in life; which thoſe uſe moſt who are afraid 
of the laws, and the magiſtrates, who dread 
poverty, ignominy, death, and pain, But 


when they argue thus, they allow of their be- 


ing retrenched, though they deny that they 


either can, or ſhould be pluck'd up by the 


roots: ſo that their opinion is, that Mediocrity 
is beſt in every thing. When they reaſon in 
this manner, what think you? do they ſay 
ſomething or nothing? 4. To me they ſay 


ſomething, I wait therefore to hear what you 


will lay to > them. 


XXI. . Perhaps I may find ivietiving' 
but this firſt, do you take notice with what 


modeſty. the Academicks behave themſelves? 


for they ſpeak plainly to the purpoſe. 


The Peripateticks are anſwered by the 


Stoicks, they have my leave to fight it out; 


who think myſelf no otherwiſe concerned 
than to enquire after probabilities. The 


buſineſs is then, if we can meet with any 
thing 1n this queſtion that touches on the 


_ Probable, beyond which human nature can- 


not proceed. The definition of a perturbati- 
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on, as Zeno, I think, has rightly determined it, 
is thus, That a perturbation 1 is a commotion 
of the mind againſt nature in oppoſition to 
right reaſon; or ſhorter thus, that a pertur- 
bation is a more vehement appetite ; that is 
called more vehement which is at a greater 
diſtance from the conſtant courſe of nature, 
What can I ſay to theſe definitions? the moſt 
part of them we have from thoſe who diſ- 
pute with fagacity and acuteneſs: ſome in- 


deed, ſuch as the Ardours of the mind, and | 


the Whetjtones pf virtue, favour of the pomp 
of Rhetoricans. As to the queſtion, if a brave 
man can maintain his courage without be- 
coming angry; it may be queſtioned with 
regard to the Gladiators: though we obſerve 
much reſolution even in them; they meet, 
converſe, they agree about terms, fo that they 
ſeem rather placid than angry, But let us 
admit ſome Placideianus of that trade, to be i in 
ſuch a mind, as Lucilius relates of him, 


If for his blood y you thirſt, the 700 be mine, 
His lawrels at my feet he ſhall reſign ; 

Not but I know before I reach his heart, 
Firſt on myſelf a wound he will impart. 
1 hate the man, inrag'd I fight, and frait 
In action we had — 8 but that I wait 


Wa Till 
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Jul each his ſword had fitted to his hand, 
My rage I farce can heap! within command. 


XXII. But we ſee Ajax in Homer ad- 
vancing to meet Hector in battle chearfully, 


without any of this boiſterous wrath, Who 


had no ſooner taken up his arms, but the firſt 


ſtep he made inſpired his aſſociates with joy, 


his enemies with fear: that even Hector, as 
he is repreſented by Homer, well 

demned himſelf for having challenged him to 
fight. Vet theſe converſed together, calmly 


bling con- 


and quietly, before they engaged; nor did 


they ſhew any anger, or outragious behaviour 


Torquatus, the firſt whoobtained this ſurname, 
was in a rage, when he plundered the Gaul of 
bis collar: or that Marcellus's courage at 


Claſtidium was owing to his anger. I could 


almoſt ſwear, that Africanus, whom we are 


better acquainted with, Foo the freſhneſs of 


his memory, was no ways inflamed by anger, 
when he covered Alienus Pelignus with his 
' ſhield, and drove his ſword into the enemies 
breaſt. There may be ſome doubt of L. 


Brutus, if, through infinite hatred of the 
tyrant, he might not attack Aruns with 


more raſhneſs, for J obſerved they mutually 
| " M's Filled 
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killed each other in cloſe fight. Why then 


do you call in the aſſiſtance of anger? would 
courage, ſhould it not begin to grow mad, loſe 
its energy? What ? do you imagine Hercules, 
whom the very courage, whigh you would 


have to be anger, preferred to heaven, Was 


angry when he engaged the Erymanthizn 
boar, or the Nemecan Jiond or was Theſeus 


in a paſſion when he ſeiſed on the horns. of 
the Marathonian bull ? Take care how you 


make courage to depend! in the leaſt on rage; 


when anger is altogether irrational, and that 


is not courage which is void of reaſon. 


XXIII. We ought to hold all things here 


in contempt ; death is to be looked on with 
" indifference ; pains and labours as tolerable: 
when theſe are eſtabliſhed on judgment and 


conviction, then will that ſtout and firm 


courage take place: unleſs you attribute to 


anger what ever is done with vehemence, 
alacrity, and ſpirit. To me indeed that very 


Scipio who was chief prieſt, that favourer of 


the ſaying of the Stoicks, that no private 
man could be a wiſe man, doth not ſeem to 


be angry with Tiberius Gracchus, even when 


he left the conſul in a languiſhing condition, 
and though a private man himſelf command- 
1 ed 
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ed, with the authority of a conſul, that all who 
meant well to the republick ſhould follow him. 
I do not know whether I have done any thing 
in the republick that has the appearance of 
courage, but if I have, I certainly did not do 
it in wrath. Doth any thing come nearer 
madneſs than anger ? which Ennius bas well 
defined, the beginning of madneſs. The 
changing colour, the alteration of our voice, 
the look of our eyes, our manner of fetching 


our breath, the little command we have over 
our words and actions, how little do they 


partake of a found mind? what can make a 
worſe appearance than Homer's Achilles, or 
Agamemnon during the quarrel. For as to 
Ajax, anger drove him into downright mad- 
neſs, and was the occaſion of his death, 
Courage therefore doth not want the patronage 
of anger, it is ſufficiently provided, armed, 
and prepared of itfelf, We may as well ſay 
that drunkenneſs, or madnels, 1s of ſervice to 
courage, becauſe thoſe who are mad or 
drunk, do a great many things often with 
more vehemence. Ajax was always brave, 
but moſt ſo when in a paſſion: 


The greateſt feat that Ajax e' er 1 a 
Was, when his 7 ngle arm the Greeks 


relieved. 
Q 3 Nuitling 
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Quitting the field ; urg'd on by riſing rage, 
Forc d the declining troops again engage. 


XXIV. Shall we ſay then that madneſs has 


its uſe; examine the definitions of courage FE, 
you will find it doth not require the aſſiſtance 
of paſſion. Courage is then an affection of 
mind that bears all things with ſubjection to 
the chief law; or a firm maintenance of 


judgment in ſupporting or repelling every 
thing that has a formidable appearance, or 
knowing what is formidable or otherwiſe, 
and by maintaining invariably, ſuch a ſenſe 


of them, as to bear them, or deſpiſe them; or 


in fewer words according to Chryſippus: for 
the above definitions are Sphærus's, one of 


prime ability in defining, as the Stoicks think : 


but they are all pretty much alike, they give 
us only common notions, ſome one way, and 


| ſome another. But what is Chryſippus's de- 
finition ? Fortitude, faith he, is the knowledge 
of all things that are bearable : or an affection 


of the mind, which bears and ſupports every 


thing in obedience to the chief law of reaſon, 


without fear, Now, though we ſhould take 


the ſame liberty with theſe, as Carneades 


uſed to do, I fear they will be the only phi- 


loſophers: for which of theſe definitions 8 


doth 
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doth not explain that obſcure and intricate 


notion of courage which every man conceives 


within himſelf? which being thus explained, 
what can a warrior, a commander, or an 
orator want more? and no one can think but 
that they will behave themſelves couragiouſſy 
without anger. What? do not even the 
Stoicks, who maintain that all fools are mad, 
make the ſame inferences? for take away per- 
turbations, eſpecially a haſtineſs of temper, 
and they will appear to talk very abſurdly. 
But what they aſſert is thus: They ſay that all 
fools are mad, as all dunghills ſtink; not that 
they always do ſo, but ſtir them, and you will 


perceive it. Thus a hot man is not always 


in a paſſion ; but provoke him, and you will 
ſee him run mad. Now, that very anger, 

which is of ſuch ſervice in war, what is its uſe 
at home with his wife, children, and family ? 


Is there then any thing that a perturbed mind 


can do better than that which is calm and 
ſteady? or can any one be angry without a 
_ perturbation of mind ? Our people then were 


in the right, who, as all vices depend on our 


morals, and none is worſe than a teſty diſ- 
poſition, called angry men alone moroſe, 


Q 4 3 XXV. 
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XXV. Anger is in no wiſe becoming in an 


_ orator; it is not amiſs to affect it. Do you ima- 
vine I am angry when I plead with unuſual 


vehemence and ſharpneſs? What? when J 
write out my ſpeeches after all is over and 


peſt? or do you think Æſopus was ever angry 


when he acted, or Accius was ſo when he 


wrote ? They at indeed very well, but the 


_ orator better than any player, provided he is 


really an orator : but then they carry it on 
without paſſion, and with a compoſed mind, 
But what wantonneſs is it to commend luſt? | 
You produce Themiſtoclesand Demoſthenes: | 


to theſe you add Pythagorus, Democritus, 


and Plato, What do you call ſtudies luſt? 


now ſhould theſe ſtudies be of the moſt excel- 
lent turn, as thoſe were which you mention- 


ed, they ought however to be compoſed and 


tranquil : and what kind of philoſophers are 
they who commend grief, than which no- 


thing is more deteſtable ? Afranius has ſaid 


much to their pur poſe, 


Let lim but grieve, no matter what the cauſe. 


But he ſpoke this of a debauched and difſolate 


youth: but we are enquiring after a conſtant 
and wiſe man. We may even allow a cen- 
turion, or ſtandard-bearer to be angry, or any 


4 


others 


tl 
tc 
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others, whom, not to explain the myſteries of 


the rhetoricians, I (hall not mention here, for 


to touch the paſſions where reaſon cannot be 
come at, may have its uſe ; but my * 
as I often aver, is of : a wiſe man. 


XXVI. But even ala. detraction, 
pity have their uſe, why ſhould you pity 


rather than aſſiſt, if it is in your power? Is it 


becauſe you ior be liberal without pity ? 


we ſhould not take cares on ourſelves upon 
another's account; but eaſe others of theic 
grief if we can. But that detraction, or that 


vicious emulation, which reſembles a rival- 
ſhip, of what uſe is it? Now emulation im- 


plies being uncaſy at another's good, and that 


becauſe he enjoys it. How can it be right, that 


you ſhould voluntarily grieve, rather than 


take the trouble of acquiring what you want 
to have; for it is madneſs in the higheſt de- 
gree, to deſire to be the only one that has it. 
But who can with juſtneſs ſpeak in praiſe of 
a mediocrity of evils? Can any one in whom 


there is luſt or deſire, be otherwiſe than | 


libidinous or dcfirons or not be angry, 
where anger is in any degree? or where oy 
vexation is, not to be vexcd? or where-tear is, 


not to be fearſul? Do we look then on he. 
libidinous, 
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XXV. Anger is in no wiſe becoming in an 
orator; it is not amiſs to affect it. Do you ima- 
gine I am angry when I plead with unuſual 
vehemence and ſharpneſs? What? when I 
write out my ſpeeches after all is over and 


paſt? or do you think /Eſopus was ever angry 


when he acted, or Accius was ſo when he 


Wrote? They act indeed very well, but the 


orator better than any player, provided he is 


really an orator : but then they carry it on 
without paſſion, and with a compoſed mind, 
But what wantonneſs is it to commend luſt ? 


You produce Themiſtoclesand Demoſthenes : 
to thele you add Pythagorus, Democritus, 


and Plato. What do you call ſtudies luſt ? 


now ſhould theſe ſtudies be of the moſt excel- 
lent turn, as thoſe were which you mention- 


ed, they ought however to be compoſed and 


tranquil : and what kind of philoſophers are 
they who commend grief, than which no- 
thing is more deteſtable ? Afranius has ſaid 


much to their purpoſe, 


Let 2 but grieve, no matter what the cauſe. 


But he conte this of a debauched and diſſolute 
youth: but we are enquiring after a conſtant 
and wile man. We may even allow a cen- 


turion, or ' ſtandard- bearer to be angry, or any 
others 
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others, whom, not to explain the myſteries of 
the rhetoricians, I (hall not mention here, for 


to touch the paſſions where reaſon cannot be 
come at, may have its uſe ; but my enquiry, 
as I often aver, is of a wiſe man. 

XXVI. But even emulation, detraction, 
pity have their uſe, why ſhould you pity 
rather than aſſiſt, if it is in your power? Is it 


becauſe you cannot be liberal without pity ? 5 
we ſhould not take cares on ourſelves upon 


another's account; but eaſe others of their 
grief if we can. But that detraction, or that 
vicious emulation, which reſembles a rival- 


ſhip, of what uſe is it? Now emulation ! im. 
plies being uneaſy at another's good, and that 


becauſe he enjoys it. How can it be right, that 
you ſhould voluntarily grieve, rather than 
take the trouble of acquiring what you want 


to have; for it is madneſs in the higheſt de- 


oree, to deſire to be the only one that has it. 
But who can with juſtneſs ſpeak 1n praiſe of 


a mediocrity of evils? Can any one in whom 


there 1s luſt or deſire, be otherwiie than 


libidinous or defirous? or not be angry, 


where anger is in any degree? or where any 
vexation is, not to be vexed ? or where-tcar is, 


not to be fearful ? Do we look then on the. 


libidinous, 
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libidinous, the angry, the anxious, and the 


timid man as wiſe? Of whoſe excellence I 
could ſpeak very largely and copiouſly, but 


to be as ſhort poſſible. Thus, that wifdom is 


an acquaintance with all divine and human 


affairs, or a knowledge of the cauſe of every 
thing. Hence it is, that it imitates what is 


divine, and holds all human concerns as in- 


ferior to virtue. Did you then ſay that it was 


your opinion that ſuch a man was as na- 


turally liable to any perturbation as the ſoa is 
expoſed to winds? what is there that can 


diſcompoſe ſuch gravity and conſtancy ? any 
thing ſudden or unforeſeen ? How can any 
thing of this kind befall one, to whom no- 


| thing is ſudden that can happen to man? 


Now as to their ſaying that redundancics 
ſhould be pared off, and only what is natural 
remain; what, I pray you, can be natural, 
which may be too much? All theſe proceed 
from the roots of errors, which muſt be en- 

tirely plucked up, and deſtroyed, not pared 
and lapt off, 


XXVII. But as! fuſ beck that your enquiry 
is more with regard to yourſelf that the wiſe 
man, for you allow him to be free of all 


turbations, and would willingly be fo too. 


Les 


— 
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Let us ſee what remedies may be applyed by 
_ philoſophy to the diſeaſes of the mind. 
There is certainly ſome remedy ; nor has na- 
ture been ſo unkind to the human race, as to 


have diſcovered ſo many ſalutary things for 


the body, and none for the mind: ſhe has 


even been kinder to the mind than the body, 


in as much as you mult ſeek abroad for the 
aſſiſtance the body requires, the mind has all 


within itſelf, But by how much more ex- 


cellent and divine the mind is, it requires the 
more diligence, which, when it is well ap- 
plied, it diſcovegs what is beſt; when neglect- 
ed, is involved in many errors. I ſhall apply 
then all my diſcourſe to you; for though you 


appear to enquire about the wiſe man, your 
_ enquiry may poſſibly be about yourſelf, Va- 


rious then are the cures of thoſe perturbations 
which I have expounded; for every diſorder 
is not appeaſed the ſame way, for one medi- 
cine muſt be applied to one who mourns, 
another to the pityful, another 'to the perſon 


Who envies; for there is this difference to be 
maintained in all the four perturbations ; we 


are to conſider, whether the cure is to be ap- 
plied, as to a perturbation in general, that is 
all contempt of reaſon, or vehement appetite: 
or whether it would be better directed to par- 
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ticular perturbations, as to fear, luſt, and the 


reſt : whether that is not to be much affected 


by that which occaſioned the grief, or whether 
every kind of grief is not to be entirely {ct 
aſide, As ſhould any one grieve that he is 
poor, the queſtion is, would you maintain 


poverty to be no evil or would you contend 
that a man ought not to grieve at any thing? 


Certainly this is beſt; for ſhould you not 
convince him. with regard to poverty, you 
muſt allow him to grieve: but if you re- 


move grief by particular arguments, ſuch as I 


uſed yeſterday, the evil of Poverty 1 is in ſome 
manner removed. 


; XXVII. But any perturbation "of the 


mind of this fort, may be as it were, wiped 


away by this method of appeaſing the mind: 


that is, by ſhewing that there is no good in 
what gave rife to joy and luſt, nor any evil 
in what occaſioned fear or grief. But certain- 


ly the moſt effectual cure is, by ſhewing that 


all perturbations are of themſelves vicious, 


and have nothing natural or neceſſary in them. 


As we lee grief itſelf is cafily ſoftened, 
when we charge thoſe who grieve with a 


weakneſs, and an effeminate Ee or when 


we commend the gravity and conſtancy of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who bear calmly whatever befalls them 


| here, which indeed is generally the cafe with | 


thoſe who look on the ſe as real evils, but yet 
think they ſhould be borne with reſignation. 
One imagines pleaſure to be a good, another 
money; and yet the one may be called off 
from intemperance, the other from covetuouſ- 


neſs. But the other method and addreſs, 


which, at the fame time that it removes the 
falſe opinion, withdraws -the diforder, has 

more ſubtilty in it: but it ſeldom ſucceeds, 
and is not applicable to vulgar minds, for 


there are ſome diſeaſes RET a that 1 | 


can by no means remove. For ſhould any 


one be uneaſy that he is without virtue, with- 
out courage, void of duty, and honeſty : his 
1 1 proceeds from a real evil, and yet we 


muſt apply another method tocure to him; and 
fach an one as al] the philoſophers, hoes 
they may differ about other things, agree in, 

For they muſt neceſſarily conſent to this, 


that commotions of the mind in oppoſition to 
right reaſon are viſious: that even admitting 


thoſe things not to be evils, which occaſion 
fear or grief; nor thoſe good which provoke 
deſire or joy, yet that very commotion itſelf 
is vicious: for we mean by the expreitions 
mMagnanunous and brave, one who is cell ute, 
icda tc, 
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ſedate, grave, and ſuperior to every thing in 
this life; but one who either grieves, fears, 


covets, or 1s tranſported, cannot come under 


that denomination ; for theſe things are con- 

ſiſtent only with thoſe who look on the 
things of this world, as an overmatch for their 

me. . 


XXIX. Wherefore, 281 ſaid, the philoſo- 


phers have all one method of cure; that no- 


thing is to be ſaid to that, whatever it is, that 
diſturbs the mind, but concerning the pertur- 
| bation itſelf, Thus, firſt with regard to de- 
ſire, when the buſineſs is only to remove 
that, the enquiry is not to be, whether that 


be good or evil, that provokes luſt; but luſt 
itſelf is to be removed: ſo that whether 


honeſty is the chief good, or pleaſure, or 


whether it conſiſts in both theſe together, or 
in the other three kinds of goods, yet, ſhould 
there be in any one too vehement an appetite 


of even virtue itfelf, the whole diſcourſe 
ſhould be directed to the deterring him from 
that vehemence. But human nature, when 
placed in a conſpicuous view, gives us every 


argument for appeaſing the mind; and to 


make this the more diſtin, the laws and 


conditions of life ſhould be explained 


in 
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in our diſcourſe. Therefore it was not with- 
out reaſon, that Socrates is reported when 
Euripides acquainted him with his play, 
called Oreſtes, to have begged that the three 
firſt verſes might be repeated: 


What tragic fiary men can mournful tell, | 
| What e er from fate or from the goer &jel, 
That buman nature can Support 


But in order to perſuade thoſe to whom any 

- misfortune has happened, that they can, and 
ought to bear it, it is very uſeful to ſet before 
them others who have borne the like, Indeed, lf 
the method of appealing grief was explained — 
in my diſpute of yeſterday, and in my book oF 
Of conſolation, which I wrote in the midſt 
of my own grief, for I was not the wiſe 
man: and applied this, notwithſtanding 1 
Chryſippus's advice to the contrary, who is 1 
againſt applying a medicine to the freſn | 
ſwellings of the mind; but I did it, and con- s 

_ mitted a violence on nature, that the greatneſs Py 
. of my grief might give way to the greatneſs | 
of the medicine. FR 

1 


XXX. But far borders upon grief, of | || 
which I have already ſaid enough: but I 
muſt fay a little on that. Now as grief pro- Mi 
Feed | 
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ceeds from what is preſent, ſo fear from fu- 
ture evil: ſo that ſome have ſaid that fear is 
a certain part of grief : others have called 
fear the harbinger of trouble; which, as it 
were, introduces the enſuing trouble. Now 
the reaſons that make what 1s preſent toler- 
able; make what is to come of little weight: 
for with regard to both, we ſhould take care 
to do nothing low, or groveling, ſoft or 
effeminate, mean or abject. But not wit h- 
ſtanding we ſhould ſpeak of the inconſtancy, 5 
imbecillity, and levity of fear itſelf, yet it is 
of greater ſervice to deſpiſe thoſe very things 
we are afraid of. So that it fell out very well, 
Whether it was by accident or deſign, that I 
diſputed the firſt and ſecond 1 on death 
and pain; two things that are the moſt 
dreaded: now if what I then ſaid was ap- 
proved of, we are in a great degree freed 
from fear. And thus far, on the opinion of 
evils. | 


XXXI. Proceed we now to goods, 7. e. 

joy and deſire. To me indeed, one thing 
alone ſeems to take in the cauſe of all that re- 
lates to the perturbations of the mind, that 
all perturbations are in our own power; that 
they are taken up upon opinion; and are 
voluntary. 
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voluntary. This error then muſt be diſ- 


charged; this opinion removed: and as with 
regard to imagined evils, we are to make 
them more tokrabie. ſo with reſpect to 
goods, we are to leflen the violent effects of 
| 5 thoſe things which are called great and 


joyous. But one thing is to be obſerved, that 


equally relates both to goods and evils: that, 
ſhould it be difficult to perſuade any one, that 


none of thoſe things which diſturb the mind 
are to be, looked on as good or evil, yet a dif- 
ferent cure is to be applied to different mo- 


tions; and the malevolent is to be corrected 
by one way of reaſoning, the lover by another, 


the anxious man by another, and the fearful 
by another: and it were eaſy for any one who 


purſues the beſt approved method of reaſon- 


ing, with regard to goods and evils, to main- 
tain that no fool can be affected with joy, 
as he never can have any thing good. But at 
preſent, my diſcourſe proceeds upon the com- 


mon received notions. Let then honours, 


riches, pleaſures, and the reſt, be the very good 


things they are imagined : yet a too elevated, 


and exulting joy on the poſſeſſing them is un- 


becoming; though it were allowable to laugh, 


aloud laugh would be indecent. Thus a mind 
enlarged by] joy, is as blameable as a contrac- 
R tion 
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throw herſelf into my arms, 
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diction of it in grief: and longing is of equal = 
| levity with the joy of poſſeſſing; and as thoſe 

vho are too dejected, are ſaid to be effeminate, 
ſo they who are too elate with joy, are pro- 
perly called light: and as envy partakes of 
grief, fo to be pleaſed with another's misfor- 
fortune, of joy ; and both theſe are uſually 
corrected, by ſhewing the wildneſs and inhu- 
manity of them, And as it becomes a man to 


be cautious, but it 1s indecent to be fearful; 


fo to be pleaſed is proper, but to be joyful im- 
proper. I have, that I might be the better un- 
derſtood, diſtinguiſhed pleaſure from joy. 
have already ſaid above, that a contraction of 
the mind can never be right, but an elation 


may: for the Joy of Hector in Nevius is 


one thing, 


"Tis j oy . to bear my praiſes ſung ; 
By you, who are the theme of honour's tongue, 


But that of the character in Trabea another. 
The kind Procureſs, allured by my money, 
will obſerve my nod, will watch my defires, 
and ſtudy my will, If I but move the door 
with my little finger, inſtantly it flies open; 


and if Chryfis ſhould unexpectediy diſcover 
me, ſhe will run with joy to meet me, and 


Now 
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Now he will tell you: how excellent he 
| thinks Wiese 


Not even fortune herſelf is h fortunate, 
XXXII. Any one who Aden the leaſt to it 


will be convinced how unbecoming this joy 
is. And as they are very ſhameful, who are 


immoderately delighted with the enjoyment 


of venereal pleaſures; fo are they very ſcan- 
dalous, who luſt vehemently after them. 


And all that which is commonly called love, 


(and believe me I can find out no other name 
to call it by) is of ſuch levity, that nothing, 1 
think, is to be Compared to it; of which ; 


Cæcilius— —ͤ 


1 bold the man of every ſenſe keriev's, wy 
Who grants not love to be of gods the chief : 
Whoſe mighty power whate'er is good effects, 
Who gives to each bis beauty and defects: 
Hence health and i tekneſs ; wit and folly 
Hence 


The God that love and hatred doth diſpenſe! 


An cent corrector of life this ſame 


poetry! which thinks that love, the pro- 


moter of debauchery and vanity, ſhould have 
a place in the council of the Gods. I am 
{peaking of comedy : which could not ſubſiſt 
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at all, but on our approving of theſe de- 


\ baucheries, But what faith that chief of the 


Argonauts in tragedy ? 
My life. J. owe to honour leſs than love. 


What then? this love of Medea what a train 
of miſeries did it occaſion? and yet the ſame 


woman has the aſſurance to ſay to her father 


in another poet, that ſhe had a huſband 


. Dearer by love than e were. 


XXXIII. But let us allow the poets to 
trifle: in whoſe Tables we ſee Jupiter himſelf 
: engaged 1 in theſe debaucheries: apply we then 


to the maſters of virtue, the philoſophers, 
who deny love to be any thing carnal ; and 


in this they differ from Epicurus, who, I 
think, is not much miſtaken. For what is 


that love of friendſhip ? how comes it, that 


no one is in love with a deformed young man, 
or a handſome old one? I am of opinion, 


that this love of men had its riſe from the 
Gymnaſtics of the Greeks, where theſe 


kinds of loves are free and allowed of: there- 
fore Ennius ſpoke well ; 


| The cenſure of this crime to jo thoſs i is due, 
Who naked bodies firſt expos'd to view : 


Now 
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Nov ſuppoſing them chaſte, which I think 
is hardly poſſible ; they are uneaſy and diſ- 

treſſed, and the more ſo, as they contain and 

refrain themſelves, But to paſs over the love 

of women, where nature has allowed more 

liberty; who can miſunderſtand the poets in 
their rape of Ganymede, or not apprehend 
what Laius ſaith, and what he would be at 
in Euripides? laſtly, what the principal poets 
and the moſt learned have publiſhed of 
themſelves in their poems and fongs? What 

doth Alcus, who was diſtinguiſhed in his 
own republick for his bravery, write on the 
love of young men ? for all Anacreon's poetry 
is on love. But Ibycus of Rhegium appears 
from his writings, to have had this love 
ſtronger on him than all the reſt. 


XXXIV. Now we fee that the loves of 
theſe were libidinous. There have arifen 
ſome amongſt us philoſophers, (and Plato is 
at the head of them, whom Diczarchus 

blames not without reaſon) who have coun- 
tenanced love. The Stoicks in truth ſay, 
not only that their wiſe man may be a lover, 
but they alſo define love itſelf to be an en- 
deavour of making jriendfhip from the ap- 
pearance of beauty. Now, provided there is 

— 83 any 
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any one in the nature of things, without ſoli- 
citude, without deſire, without care, without 
a ſigh; ſuch an one may be a lover: for he 
is free from all luſt: but 7 have nothing to 
ſay to him, as luſt is my ſubject. But ſhould 
there be any love, as there certainly is, which 
zs but little ſhort, if at all, of madneſs, ſuch as 

his in the Leucadia: 


Sbculd there be any god whoſe care Jam. 


5 it is incumbent on all the gods to ſee that he 


ah his amorous pleaſure. Th 


| Iretch that Tam! 5 
Nothing truer, and be faith very well. 
What, are you ſane, lamenting at this rate? 
He ſeems even to his friends to be out of his 
ſenſes? then how tragical he becomes! 


Thy aid, divine Apollo, I implore, 
And thine dread ruler of the watry 128 
Ob! all ye winds aſſiſt me. 


He thinks the whole world ſhould be over- 
| turn'd to help his Love: he excludes Venus 
alone as unkind to him, Thy aid, O Venus, 


why ſhould I invoke? he thinks Venus too 


much employed in her own luſt, to have re- 


gard to any thing elſe, as if he himſelf had 
„ 
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not ſaid, and committed theſe ſhameful things 
from luſt, RET ION | 


XXXV. Now the cure from one affected 
in this manner, is to ſhew, how light, how 
contemptible, how very trifling he is in what 


he defires ; how he may turn his affections to 
ſome other means, or that he may entirely 


diſregard it: ſometimes he is to be led away 
to things of another kind, to ſtudy buſineſs, 


their ſtrength, They think an old love may 
be driven out by a new one, as one nail drives 
out another: but he ſhouid be principally 


vehement; though without charging it with 
rapes, debaucheries, adultery, or even inceſt, 


tricks; thoſe very things which are looked 


R 4. % wars, 


another object, or accompliſh his defires by . 


or other different engagements and concerns: 
very often the cure is effected by change of 
place, as ſick people, that have not recovered 


adviſed, what madneſs love is: for of all the 
perturbations of the mind, gothing is more 


the baſeneſs of any of theſe being very 
| blameable ; yet, I ſay, not to mention theſe, 
the very perturbation of the mind in love, is 
baſe of itſelf, for to paſs over all its mad 


on as indifterent, what weakneſs do they 
argue? : fronts, jealouſi ies, jars, parlies, 
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ce wars, then peace again. Now, for you to 
c aſe advice to love by, is all one as if you 
&* ſhould of advice to run mad by.” Now. 

is not this inconſtancy and mutability of 
mind enough to deter one by its own defor- 


1 mity? We are to demonſtrate, as was ſaid of 
eeuery perturbation, that it conſiſts entirely 


in opinion and judgment, and is owing to 

., ourſelves. For if love was natural, all would 
be in love, and always ſo, and love the fame 
object; nor would one be deterred by ſhame; 
another by thought, another by fatiety. 


XXXVI. Anger too, when it diſturbs the 
mind any time, leaves no room todoubt its be- 
ing madneſs : by the inſtigation of which, we 
lee ſuch contention as this between brothers, 


Where was there ever impudence like 
thine, 


Il do on thy malice ever could 1 ? 


You know what follows : : for abuſes are 
| thrown out by theſe brothers, with great bit- 
terneſs on every other verſe; fo that you may 
_ eaſily know them for the ſons of Atreus, of 


that Atreus who invented a new puniſhment 
for his brother: 5 


1 who his cruel heart to 105 am bent 
Some new, unheard of torment muſt invent. 


Now 
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Now what were theſe inventions? hear 
Thyeſtes. 


My impious brother fain would have me eat * - 


My children, and thus hn them 7 mY” 


| meat. 


Fs what length now will not anger go? even 
as far as madneſs. Therefore we {ay proper- 
ly enough, that angry men have given up 


their power, that is, they are out of the 


power of advice, reaſon, and underſtanding: 
for theſe ought to have power over the whole 


mind. Now you ſhould put thoſe out of 


the way, whom they endeavour to attack, 


till they have recollected themſelves; but 
what doth recollection here imply, but getting 
together the diſperſed parts of their mind? 


or they are to be begged and intreated, 


if they have the means of revenge, to defer it 


to another opportunity, till their anger cools. 
But the expreſſion of cooling implies, cer- 


tainly, that there was a heat raiſed there in 


oppolition to reaſon : from whence that ſay- 


ing of Archytas is commended : who being 


ſomewhat provoked at his ſteward, How 


would I have treated you, faith he, if I had 


not been in a patſion ? 5 
| XXX VII, 
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XXXVII. Where then are they who ſay 
that anger has its uſe? can madneſs be of 
any uſe? but ſtill it is natural. Can any 
thing be natural that is againſt reaſon? or 
How is it, if anger is natural, that one is more 


inclined to anger than another? or how is 


it, that the luſt of revenge. ſhould ceaſe be- 


fore it has revenged itſelf? or that any one 


| ſhould repent of what he dad done in a 
paſſion? as we ſee Alexander could ſcarce 
keep his hands from himſelf, when he had 
killed his favourite Clitus, fo great was his 
_ compunRtion | Now who, that is acquainted 
with theſe, can doubt but that this motion of 
the mind is altogether in opinion and volun- 
| tary? for who can doubt but that diſorders 
of the mind, ſuch as covetouſneſs, a defire of 
glory, ariſe from a great eſtimation of thoſe 
things, by which the mind is diſordered ? from 
whence we may underſtand, that every per- 
turbation is founded in opinion. And if bold- 
neſs, i. c. a firm aſſurance of mind, is a kind 
of knowledge and ſerious opinion, not haſti- 
ly taken up: diffidence is then a fear of an 
expected and impending evil: and if hope is 
an expectation of good, fear muſt of courſe 
be an expectation of evil. Thus fear and 


other 


4 
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other perturbations are evils. Therefore as 
conſtancy proceeds from knowledge, ſo per- 
turbation from error. Now they who are 
ſaid to be naturally inclined to anger, or pity- 
ful, or envious, or any thing of this kind; 


their minds are conſtitutionally, as it were, 
in bad health, yet they are curable, as is ſaid 
of Socrates, when Zopyrus, who profeſſed 


knowing the nature of every one from his 
perſon, had heaped a great many vices on 
him in a publick aſſembly, he was laughed 


at by others, who could perceive no ſuch 
vices in Socrates : but Socrates kept him in 
countenance, by declaring that ſuch vices 


were in him, but he had got the better of 


them by his reaſon. Therefore as any one who 
has the appearance of the beſt conſtitution, 
may yet be more inclined to ſome particular 
diſorder, ſo different minds may be different- 


ly inclined to different diſeaſes. But thoſe 


who are ſaid to be vicious, not by nature, but 
their own fault; their vices proceed from 
wrong opinions of good and bad things, ſo 
that one is more prone than another, to dif- 
ferent motions and perturbations. But as in 


the body, an inveterate diſorder is harder to 


be got rid of, than a perturbation ; and a 
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freſh tumour in the eyes is ſooner cured, than 
a defluxion of any continuance is removed. 


XXXVIII. But as the cauſe of perturbati- 
ons is diſcovered, all which ariſe from the 
judgment or opinion, and welitions, I ſhall |, 


put an end to this diſcourſe; But we ought 


to be aſſured the ends of good and evil be- 


ing diſcovered, as far as they are diſcoverable 
by man, that nothing can be defired of phi- 
loſophy greater, or more uſeful, than what I 
have diſputed of theſe four Gays For to a 
contempt of death, and the few enabled to 
bear pain; 1 Dave added the appeaſing of 


orief, than which there is no greater evil to 
man. Though every perturbation of mind 


js grievous, and differs but little from mad- 
neſs : yet we are uſed to ſay of others, when 


they are under any perturbation, as of fear, 


joy, or deſire, that they are moved and diſ- 
turbed; but of thoſe who give themſelves up 
to grief, that they are miſerable, afflicted, 
wretched, unhappy. So that it doth not 


ſcem to be by accident, but with reaſon pro- 


poſed by you that I ſhould diſpute ſeparately 
of grief, and of the other perturbations : for 


there lies the ſpring and head of all our 


miſeries: but the cure of grief, and of other 
diſorders 
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diforders is one and the ſame, in that they are 


all voluntary, and founded on opinion; that 


we take them on ourſelves becauſe it ſeems 


right {0 to do. Philoſophy promiſes to pluck 


up this error, as the root of all our evils: let 
us ſurrender ourſelves to be inſtructed by it, 
and ſuffer ourſelves to be cured; for whilſt 
theſe evils have poſſeſſion of us, we can not 
only not be happy, but even not be right in 
our minds. We muſt either deny that reaſon 


can effect any thing, when, on the other 
hand, nothing can be done right without 


reœaſon; or ſince philoſophy depends on the 


deductions of reaſon, we mult ſeek from her, 


would we be good or happy, all helps and 
aſſiſtances for living well and happily, 


The End of the fourth Book. 
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IF hether Virtue alme be ſufficient for 


4 bop LIFE. 


HI S fifth day, Brutus, ſhall put an 
end to our Tuſculan Diſputations: on 


which day I diſputed on your favourite ſub- 


jet. For I perceived from that accurate 
book you wrote me, as well as from your 


frequent converſation, that you are clearly 
of this opinion, that virtue is of itſelf ſuffi- 
cient for a happy life: and though it may 


be difficult to prove this, on account of the 
many 
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many various ſtrokes of fortune, yet it is- 


a tuth of ſuch a nature, that we ſhould en- 
deavour to facilitate the proof of it. For 


among all the topicks of philoſophy, there is 
none of more dignity or importance. As the 


firſt philoſophers muſt have had ſome in- 

ade to neglect every thing for the 
ſearch of the beſt ſtate of life: ſurely, it 

was with the hopes of living happily, that 


they laid out ſo much care and pains on that 


ſtudy: Now if virtue was diſcovered and 
carried to perfection by them; and if virtue 
is a ſufficient ſecurity for a happy life : who 


but muſt think the work of philoſophiſing 
excellently eſtabliſhed by them, and under- 
taken by me? But if virtue as ſubject to ſuch 


various and uncertain accidents, is but the 


| ſlave of fortune, and not of ſufficient ability 
to ſupport herſelf; I am afraid we ſhould 
ſeem rather to offer up our petitions to her, 


than endeavour to place our confidence in 


virtue for a happy life. Indeed when I re- 
flect on thoſe troubles, with which I have 


been ſeverely exerciſed by fortune, I begin 


to ſuſpect this opinion; and ſometimes even 


to dread the weakneſs and frailty of human 


nature, for 1 am afraid, left as nature has 
given us infirm bodies, and has joined to theſe 


in 
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incurable diſeaſes, and intolerable pains; ſhe 


might alſo have given us minds participating 
of thele "bodily pains, and harraſſed with 


troubles and uneaſineſſes, peculiarly her own. 


But here I correct myſelf for forming 
my judgment of the force of virtue, more 
from the weakneſs of others, or mine own 


perhaps, than from virtue itſelf : for that 
(provided there is ſuch a thing as virtue, and 


pour uncle Brutus has removed all doubt of 


| it) has every thing that can befall man in 
ſubjection to her, and by diſregarding thefff, 


is not at all concerned at human accidents: 
: and being free from every imperfection, 
thinks nothing beyond herſelf can relate to 
her. But we, who increaſe every approach- 


ing evil by our fear, and every preſent one 


by our grief, chuſe rather to condemn the 
nature of things, than our own errors. 


Ho But the amendment of this fault, and 
of all our other vices and offences, is to be 


ſought for in philoſophy: To whoſe protec- 
tion as my own inclination and deſire lead me, 
from my earlieſt days, fo, under my preſent 
misfortunes, I have recourſe to the ſame port, 


from whence I ſet out, after having been 


toſt by a violent tempeſt, O philoſophy, thou 
0: 


conductor 
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conductor of life! thou diſcoverer of virtue, 
and expeller of vices! what had not only ! 
myſelf been, but the whole life of man with- | 
out you? To you we owe the origin of cities, 
you called together the diſperſed race of men 
into ſocial life, you, united them together, 
firſt, by placing them near one another, then 
by marriages, and laſtly, by the communicati- 
on of ſpeech and languages. Lo you we owe 
the invention of laws, you inſtructed us in 
5 morals and diſcipline: To you T fly for 
atliſtance, and as 1 formerly fubmitted to 
you in a great degree, ſo now | ſurrender up 
myſelf entirely to you. For one day wel! 
ipent, and agreeable to your precepts, is prefer- z 
able to an cternity of fin. Whoſe aſſiſtance 
| thencan be of more ſervice to me than yours, 
who has beſtowed on us tranquillity of life, 
and removed the ſear of death? But philoſo- 
phy is fo far from being praiſed, as ſhe hath 
| deſerved of the life of man, that the is wholly 
neglected by moſt, - and Wl fpoken of 
by many. Can any. ſpeak ill of the parent of 
lite, ang dare to pollute himſelf thus with 
parricide! and be ſo impiouſly ungrateful as 
do accuſe her, whom he ought to reverence, 
had he been lefs acquainted with her? But 
this error, I imagine, and this darkneſs has 
ſpread 
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ſpread itſelf over the minds of ignorant men, 
from their not being able to look ſo far back, 


and from their not imagining that thole by 


whom human life was firſt improved, were 


philoſophers: for though we lee philoſophy 
to have been of long ſtanding, yet the name 


mult ts wen eee be but modern. 1 


* 


III. But Jndied, wht can diſpute he an- 


tiquity of ohilofophy, either in fact or name? 


which acquired this excellent name from the 
ancients, by the knowledge of the origin, 
and cauſes of every ching, both divine and 


human. Thus thoſe ſeven Lopes as they were 


held and called by the Greeks, and Wiſe men 
by us; and thus Lycurgus many ages before, 
in whoſe time, before the building of this 
city, Homer is ſaid to have been, as well as 
Ulyſſes and Neſtor in the bereick ages, were 
all reported really to have been, as they were 


called, Wiſe men; nor would: it have been. 
ſaid, that Atlas ſupported the heavens, or 
that Prometheus was bound- to Caucaſus, nor 


would Cepheus with his wife, his ſon-in-law, 
and his daughter, have been enrolled among 


the conſtellations, but that their more than 


human knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
Had transferred ele names into an erroneous 
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fable. Form whence, all who were exerciſed 
in the contemplation of nature, were held to 
be, as well as called, wiſe men: and that 
name of theirs continued to the age of 
Pythagoras, who is reported to have gone to 
Phlius, as we find it in Ponticus Heraclides, 

a very learned man, and an hearer of Plato's, 
and to have diſcourſed very learnedly, and 
copiouſly. on certain ſubjects, with Leon, 
Prince of the Phliafii : that Leon, admiring 
his ingenuity and eloquence, aſked him what 
art he particularly profeſſed ; his anſwer was, 
that he was aquainted with no art, but that 
he was a philoſopher. Leon, ſurpriſed at the 
novelty. of the name, enquired what he 
meant by the name of philoſopher, and in 
what they diftered from other men: on 
which Pythagoras replied, that the life of 
man ſeemed to him, to reſemble that fair, 
.which,was kept with the moſt grand entertain- 
ment of ſports, and the general concourſe of all 
Greece. For as there were ſome, whoſe pur- 
ſuit was glory, and the honour Ha crown, 


I for the. performance of bodily exerciſes; ſo 
others were induced by the gain of buying and 
ſelling, and mere lucrative motives : but there 


was likewiſe one fort of them, and they by far 
the beſt, whoſe aim was neither applauſe, nor 
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profit, but who came merely as ſpectators 


thro' curigſity, to remark what was done, and 


to fee in what manner things were carried 


on there. Thus we. come from another Ii ife and 
nature, unto this, as it were out of another 


city, to ſome much frequented fair.: ſome 


aves to glory, others to money: that there 


are ſome few, who taking no account of any 


thing elſe, earneſily look into the nature of 


things : that theſe call themſelves ftudious of 
5 wiſdom, that is, philoſophers; and as there 
it is more reputable to be a looker on, without _ 


making any acquiſition, ſo in life the con- 
templating on things, and acquainting your- 


ſelf with them, greatly exceeds every other 5 


Purſuit of li fe. 


IV. Nor was Pythagoras the inventor only 


of the name, but he enlarged alſo the thing 
itſelf, who, when he came into Italy after 
this converſation at Phlius, adorned that 
Greece, which is called Great Greece, both 


- privately and publickly, with the moſt ex- 


cellent inſtitutes and arts, of whoſe diſcipline 
perhaps, I ſhall find another opportunity to 
ſpeak. But numbers and motions, the begin- 


ing and end of things, were the ſubjects of the 


ancient philoſophy down to Socrates, who 
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was a hearer of Archelaus the diſciple of 
Anaxagoras. Theſe made diligent enquiry in- 


tothe magnitude of the ſtars, their diſtances, 


courſes, and all that relates to the heavens. 
But Socrates was the firſt who brought down 
philoſophy from the heavens, placed it in 
cities, introduced it into families, and obliged. 
it to examine into life and morals, good and 


evil. Whoſe ſeveral methods of diputing, 
together with the variety of his topicks, and 


the greatneſs of his abilities, being immorta- 
lized by the memory and writings of Plato, 


gave riſe to many ſects of philoſophers of 
different ſentiments: of all which J have 
principally adhered to that, which, in my o- 


Pinion, Socrates himſelf followed; to conceal 


my own opinion, clear others from their er- 
rors, and to diſcover what has the moſt 


p probability in every queſtion. A cuſtom Car- 
neades maintained "with: great copiouſneſs and 
accuteneſs, and which 1 myſelf have often 
uſed on many occaſions elſewhere, agreeable 
to which manner 1 diſputed too in my 
Tuſculum, and indeed ] have ſent you a bock 


of the four former days diſ Dutations z but the 
fifth day, when we had ſeated ourſelves as 


before, what we were to diſpute on was pro- 


poſed thus, 
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V. A. I do not think virtue can poſſibly 
be ſufficient to a happy life. M. But my 
Brutus thinks ſo, whoſe judgment, with ſub- 
miſſion, I greatly prefer to yours. A. I make 


no doubt of it, but your regard for him is 
not the buſineſs now, but what I ſaid was my 


opinion : I want you to diſpute on that. M. 


N 


What! do you deny that virtue can poffibly 
be ſufficient for a happy life? A. It is what 
I entirely deny. M. What? is not virtue 
ſufficient to enable us to live as we ought, 


honeſtly, commendably, or laſtly, to live 
well? A. Certainly ſufficient. M. Can you 


then he] p calling any one miſerable, who lives 
ill? or any one whom you allow to live well, 


will you deny to live happily F Why may 


I not? for a man ma ay be upright in his lite, 
honeſt; praiſe- worthy, and therefore live well, 
even in the midſt of torments, but a happy 
life doth not afpire after that. M. What 


then? is your happy life left on the outſide . 


ol the priſon, whilſt conſtancy, gravity, wil- 
dom, Had the other virtues are ſurrendered up 
to the executioner, and bear puniſhment and 


pain without reluctance ? A. You muſt look 
out for ſomething new, if you would do any 


thing. Theſe things "ood very littie effect on 
me, not merely fon their being common, 
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1 but principally, becauſe, like ſome certain 


light wines, that will not bear water, theſe 
arguments of the Stolckös are pleaſanter to 


taſte than ſwallow. As when the aſſemblage 


of virtue is committed to the rack, it raiſes ſo 


reverend a ſpectacle before our eyes, that hap- ; 


pineſs ſeems to haſten on, and not to ſuffer 


them to be deſerted by her. But when you 


carry your attention off from theſe fancies, to 


the truth and the reality, what remains 
without diſguiſe is, whether any one can be 


happy in torment. Whereſore let us examine 


that, and not to be under any apprehenſions, 


leſt the virtues ſhould expoſtulate and com- 


plain, that they are forſaken! by happineſs. 


For if prudence is connected with every vir- 
tue, prudence itſelf diſcovers this, that all 
good men are not therefore happy, and * 
recollects many things of N. Attilius, 


Cæpio, M. Aquilius: and prudence herſelf 


if theſe repreſentations are more agreeable to 
you than the things themſelves, pulls back 


| happineſs, when it is endeavouring to throw 
itſelf into torments, and denies that it has any 
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to preſcribe to me, how you would have me 
diſpute : but I aſk you if I did any thing or 


nothing the foregoing Days? A. Yes, ſome- 


thing was done, ſome little matter indeed, 
M. But if that is the caſe, this queſtion 18 
routed, and almoſt put an end to. A. Ho 
ſo? M. Becauſe: turbulent motions and vio- 
lent agitations of the mind, raiſed and elated 
by a raſh impulſe, getting the better of rea- 


ſon, leave no room for à happy life. For 


who that fears either pain or death, the one of 


which is always preſent, the other always im- 


pending, can be otherwiſe than miſerable? 
Now ſuppoſing the ſame perſon, which is 
often the caſe, to be afraid of poverty, igno- 
miny, infamy, or weakneſs, or blindneſs, or 
laſtly, Which doth not befall particular men, 
but often the molt powerful nations, ſlavery; 
now can any one under the apprehenſions of 
theſe be happy? What? if he not only dreads 
as future, but actually feels and bears them 
as preſent? let us unite in the ſame perſon, 
baniſhment, mourning, the loſs of his chil- 
dten; whoever is in the midſt of this afffiction 
is worn with ſickneſs, can he be otherwiſe 


than very miſerable indeed? what reaſon can 
there be, why a man ſhould not rightly 


enough be called miſerable, that we ſee in- 
flamed. 
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flamed and raging with luſt, coveting every 


thing with an unſatiable deſire, and the more 
pleaſures he receives from any thing, fill 


thirſting the more violently after them ? And 
as to man vainly elated. exulting with an 
empty joy, and boaſting of bimſefk⸗ without 


reaſon, is not he ſo much the more miſerable, 


as he thinks himſelf the happier? Therefore, 


as theſe are miſerable, ſo on the other hand 


they are happy, who are alarmed with no 


fears, waſted by no griefs, provoked by DG 


luſts, melted by no languid pleaſures that ariſe 
from vain and exulting joys, We look ON 


the ſea as calm when not the leaſt each of 


air diſturbs its waves, fo the placid and quict 
Nate. of the mind is dijecovered when un- 
moved by any perturbation, Now if there i, 
any one who holds the power of fortune, aud 


every thing human, every thing that can Dot ; 


fibly befall any man as tole:: Rx ſo as to be 


out of the reach of fear or anxlety: and 


ſhould ſuch an one, covet nothing, be liitcd 
up by no vain joy of mind, what can pre- 
vent his being happy, and if theſc are che 


effects ot vir cue, why Cannot virtue ittelt 


make men happy; 
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VII. A. One of theſe is undeniable, that 


they who are under no apprehenſions, no 
Ways uneaſy, who covet nothing, are lifted 


up by no vain joy, are happy: : therefore 1 
grant you that: and the other I am not at 


liberty to diſpute; for it was proved by your 
former diſputations that a wiſe man was free 


from every perturbation of mind. M. Doubt- 


leſs then the diſpute is over. A. Almoſt, I 
think, indeed. M. But yet, that is more uſual 


with the mathematicians than philoſophers, 
For the geometricians, when they teach any 
thing, if what they had before taught relates to 


their preſent ſubject, they take that for grant- 
ed, and already proved: and explain only what 
they had not wrote on before. The philoſo- 
phers, whatever ſubje& they have in hand, 
get every thing together that relates to it; 
notwithitanding they had diſputed on it ſome 
where elſe. Was not that the caſe, why 
ſhould the Stoicks ſay ſo much on that queſ- 


tion, whether virtue was abundantly ſuffici- 
ent to a happy life? when it would have been 


anſwer enough, that they had before taught, 


that nothing was good but what was honeſt: 
this proved, the conſequence. would be, that 
virtue was ſufficient to a happy life: and how | 
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as follows from the other, ſo if a bappy . 
life conſiſts in virtue, nothing can be good ys 


but what is honeſt: but they do not act in 
this manner: for they have diſtin books of 


Honeſty, and the chief pood : for though it. 
follows from the former, that virtue has force 
enough to make life happy, yet they treat 
the other diſtinctly; for every thing, eſpecially 
of ſo great conſequence, ſhould be ſupported 
by arguments Which belong to that alone. 
Have a care how you imagine philoſophy io 
have uttered any thing more noble, or that 


ſhe has promiſed any thing more fruitful or of 
greater conſequence: for, good Gods, what 
doth ſhe engage, that ſhe will fo accompliſh 


bim who ſubmits to her laws, as to ” 6 


always armed againſt fortune, and 
have every aſſurance within himſelf of living 


well and happily, that he ſhall in one word 
be for ever happy. But let us ſee what the 


wilt perform? In the mean while I look up- 
on it as a great thing that the has promiſed. 
For Xerxes who was loaded with all the re- 
wards and gifts of fortune, not ſatisfied with 


his armies of horſe and foot, nor the multi- 


made of his ſhips, nor his infinite weight of 


gold, offered a reward to any one who could 


nnd cut a new pleaſure z' which when dil- 
vis covered 
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covered, he was not ſatisfied with; nor can 


there ever be an end to luſt, I wiſh we could 
engage any one, by a reward, to produce 
* the better to eſtabliſh us in l 


VIII. 1 wiſh ſo 3 bat I want a lit 


tle information. For I allow, that in what 


you have tated, the one is the conſequence 


of the other, that as if what is honeſt, is the 
only good, it mult follow, that a happy life 
is the effect of virtue: ſo that it a happy life 


conſiſts in virtue, nothing can be good but 


virtue. But your Brutus on the authority of 


Ariſto and Antiochus doth not ſee this: for 
he thinks the caſe to be the ſame, even if 


there was any thing good beſides virtue. M. 
What then? do you imagine I ſhall diſpute 
againſt Brutus? A. You may do what you 


_ pleaſe: for it is not for me to preſcribe what 
you ſhall do. M. How theſe things agree 
together ſhall- be enquired ſomewhere elle : 

for I frequently diſputed that with Antiochus, 


and lately with Ariſto, when, as general, I 


| lodged with him at Athens. For to me it 


ſeemed that no one could poſſibly be happy 


under any evil: but a wiſe man might 


be under evil, if there are any eyils of 


mne or fortune. Theſe things were faid, 
E ERS | 
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which Antiochus bas inſerted in his books in 


many places: that virtue itſelf was ſufficient 


to make a life happy, but not the happieſt : 
and that many things are ſo called from the 
major part, though they do not include all, as 
ſtrength, health, riches, honour, and glory: 


which are deni by their 1 not their 
number: thus a happy life is ſo called from 
its being in a great degree fo, though it ſhould 


fall ſhort in ſome point. To clear this up, is 
not abſolutely neceſſary at preſent, though it 
ſeems to be ſaid without any great confiſten- 
cy: for 1 do not apprehend what is wanting 
to one that is happy, to make him happier ? 
for if any thing is wanting, he cannot be ſo 
much as happy; and as to what they ſay, 
that every thing 1s called and looked upon 

from the greater part, may be admitted in 
ſome things. But when they allow three 

kinds of evils, when any one is opprefled with 

all the evils of two kinds, as with adverſe 


fortune, and his body worn out and harrafſed | 
with all forts of pains, ſhall we fay ſuch an 
one is little ſhort of a happy lite, not to fay, 
the happieſt? This is what Theophraſtus 
could not maintain: for when he: had laid 


down, that ſtripes, torments, tortures, the 
ruin of one's country, baniſhment, the loſs of 


children 
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children had great influence as to living 
miſerably and unhappily: he durſt not uſe 


any high and lofty expreſſions, when he was 


ſo low and abject 1 aha can 


IX. How right he was is not the queſtion, 
he certainly was conſiſtent. Therefore I am 
not for objecting to conſequences where the 


premiſes are allowed of. But this moſt elegant 


and learned of all the philoſophers, is not 


taken to taſk when he aſſerts his three kinds 
of good, but he is fallen upon by all for that 


book which he wrote on a happy life, in 
which book he has many arguments, why one 


Who 15 tortured and racked cannot be happy. | 
For in that he is ſuppoſed to ſay, that ſuch 


an one. cannot reach a complete hippy life, 


He no where indced faith ſo abſolutely, but 


what he faith amounts to the ſame thing, 
Can I then find fault with him to whom I 
allowed, that pains of body are evils, that the 


ruin of a man's fortunes is an evil, if he ſhould 


ſay that be good man 1s not happy, when 


„ +4. 3 


befal a good wan The a Thespbaaſius 


is plagued. by all the books and ſchools of the 
philoſophers, for commending that ſentence in 
his Calliſthenes. | 
Ro Fortune, 
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Fortune, mt wiſdom, rules the life of man. 


They. fay. never did philoſopher aſſert any 
thing fo languid. They are right indeed in 


that: but I do not apprehend any thing could 


be more conſiſtent: for if there are ſo many 
good things that depend on the body, ſo ma- 
ny foreign to it, that depend on chance and 


fortune, is it not conſiſtent, that fortune, who 


governs every thing, both what is foreign and 
what belongs to the body, has greater power 
than counſel, or would we rather imitate 
Epicurus? who is often excellent in many 
things which he ſpeaks, but quite indifferent 
how conſiſtent, or to the purpoſe. He com- 


mends ſpare diet, andin that he ſpeaks as a phi- 
loſopher, but it is for Socrates or Antiſthenes< 


to ſay ſo, not one who confined all good to 
pleaſure. He denies that any one can live 


pleaſantly, unleſs he lives honeſtly, wiſely, 


and juſtly. Nothing i is more ſerious than this, 
nothing more becoming a philoſopher, had 
he not applied this very thing to live honeſtly, 
juſtly, and wiſely, to pleaſure. What better, 
than that fortune interferes but little with a 
wiſe man? But doth he talk thus, who had 
ſaid that pain is the greateſt evil, or the only 
evil, and who might be afflictec with the 
5 — 
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ſharpeſt pains all over his body; even at the 
time he is vaunting bimſelf the moſt againſt 
fortune? Which very thing too, Metrodorus 


has ſaid, but in better language: I have | 


prevented you, Fortune, I have caught you, 
and cut off every acceſs, ſo that you cannot 
pofſibly reach me. This would be excellent 


in the mouth of Ariſto the Chian, or Zeno 


the Stoick, who held nothing to be an evil but 


What was baſe; but for you, Metrodorus, to 


prevent the approaches of fortune, who con- 
tine all that is good to your bowels and mar- 


| row; you who define the chief good by a firm 


habit of body, and a well aſſured hope of its" 
continuance, for you to cut off every acceſs of 
fortune? Why you may inſtantly be deprived. 


of that 008: Yet the ſimple are taken 


with theſe, and from ſuch ſentences great 1 TY 
the crowd of lheir Jollowers. 2 


. Bat 4 is the duty of one who diſputes : 
accurately, to fee not what is faid, but what is 
ſaid conſiſtently. As in the opinion which is 
the ſubject of this diſputation; I maintain 


that every good man is always bappy, it is 
clear what I mean by good men: I call thote 
both wiſe and good men, who are provided 
and adorned With every virtue, Let us ſte 
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then who are to be called bappy. 1 imagine, 

indeed, thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of good 
without any allay of evil: nor is there any 
other notion connected with the word that 
expreſſes happineſs, but an abſolute enjoy- 
ment of good without any evil. Virtue 
cannot attain this, if there is any thing good 
beſides itſelf: for a crowd of evils would 
preſent themſelves, if we allow poverty, ob- 
ſcurity, humility, ſolitude, the loſs of friends, 
acute pains of the body, the loſs of health, 
weakneſs, blindneſs, the ruin of ones country, 
baniſhment, ſlavery, to be evils: for to con- 
clude, a wiſe man may be in all theſe and 
many others: for they are brought on by 
chance, which may attack a wiſe man; but 
if theſe are evils, who can maintain a wiſe 
man to be always happy, when all theſe may 
light on him at the ſame time? I therefore do 


not eaſily agree with my Brutus, nor our con- 


mon maſters, nor thoſe ancient ones, Ariſtotle, 


Speuſippus, Xenocrates, Polemon, who reck- 
on all that 1 have mentioned N as evils, 


be 


and yet they ſay that a wiſe man is * 


happy; who if they are charmed with this- 


beautiful and illuſtrious title, which would 
very well become Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, they ſhould be een that ſtrength, 

health, 


B 
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health, beauty, riches, honours, power, with 
the beauty of which they are raviſhed, are con- 
temptible, and that all thoſe things which are 
| the oppoſites of theſe are not to be regarded ; 
then might they declare openly with a loud 


voice, that neither the attacks of fortune, nor 


- the opinion of the multitude, nor pain, nor 
poverty, occaſion them any apprehenſions, 


and that they have every thing within them 


ſelves, and that they hold nothing to be good 
but what is within their own power. Nor 

| can I by any means allow the fame perſon, 
who falls into the vulgar opinion of good and 
evil, to make uſe of theſe expreſſions, which 


can only become a great and exalted man. 


Struck with which glory upſtarts Epicurus, 
who, with ſubmiſſion to the gods, thinks a 


wiſe man always happy. He is much taken 
with the dignity of this opinion, but he never 


would have owned that, had he attended to 


himſelf: for what is there more inconſiſtent, 


than for one who could ſay that pain was the 
A greateſt, or the only evil, to think that a wiſe 
man ſhould ſay in the midſt of his torture, How 


ſweet is this! We are not therefore to form 
our judgment of philoſophers from detached 


ſentences, put from their conſiſtency with 


T 2 


themſelves, 
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themſelves, and their common manner * 


talking. 


XI. A. Vou engage me to be of your 
opinion; but have a care that you are not in- 
cConſiſtent yourſelf, M. By what means? 
A. Becauſe I have lately read your fourth 
book on good and evil: in that 


prove, that Zeno and the Peripateticks differ 
only about ſome new words; which allowed, 
what reaſon can there be, if it follows 508 
the arguments of Zeno, that virtue contains 
all that is neceſſary to a happy life, that the 
Peripateticks ſhould not be at liberty to ſay 
the ſame? For in my opinion, regard ſhould 


be had to the thing, not to words. M. What? 


you would convict me from my own words, 


and bring againſt me what I had ſaid or 4 


written elſewhere, You may act in that man- 


ner with thoſe who diſpute by eſtabliſhed . 


rules : : we live from hand to mouth, and ſay 
any thing that ſtrikes our mind with proba- 
bility, ſo that we only are at liberty : - But be- 


cauſe I juſt now ſpoke of conſiſtency, I do not 
think the enquiry in this Place 18, if Zeno's 


and his hearer Ariſto's opinion be true, that 
nothing 


2 8 8 


vou appeared | 
to me, when diſputing againſt Cato, to have 
endeavoured to ſhew, which with me is to 
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! 
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ce 
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nothing is good but what is honeſt, but, ad- 


mittipg that, then, whether the whole of a 
happy life can be reſted on virtue alone. 
Wherefore if we certainly grant Brutus this, 
that a wiſe man is always happy, how 
conſiſtent he is, is his buſineſs: for who in- 
deed is more worthy than himſelf of the glory 
of that opinion? Still we may maintain that 


the ſame is moſt happy; though Zeno of 


Citium, a ſtranger and a mean coiner of 


words, has inſinuated himſelf into the old 


philoſophy, 


XII. Vet the majeſty of this opinion is due 
to the authority of Plato, who often makes 
uſe of this expreſſion, that nothing but virtue 
can be entitled to the name of good: agreeable 
to what - Socrates faith in Plato's Gorgias, 
when one aſked him, if he did not think 
' Archelaus the ſon of Perdiccas, who was 
then looked on as the molt fortunate perſon, 
a very happy man: I do not know, replied 
he, for I never converſed with him, What 


is there no other way you can know it by? 


None at all. You cannot then pronounce of 
the great king of the Perſians, whether he 1s 


happy or not? How can 1, when I do not 
know how learned, or how good a man he 


3: is? 
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is? What? Do you look on a happy liſe to 


depend on that? My opinion entirely is, that 
good men are happy, and the wicked miſer- 


able. Is Archelaus then miſerable ? Certain- 


ly, if unjuſt. Now doth it not appear to you, 


that he placed the whole of a happy life in 
virtue alone? But what doth the ſame ſay | 
in his funeral eration ; for ſaith he, whoever 


has every thing that relates to a happy life ſo 
compact within himſelf, as not to be con- 


need with the good fortune of another, or 


on the bad, and not to depend on what be- 


falls another, or under any uncertainty, ſuch 


an one has acquired the beſt rule of living: 


this is that moderate, that brave, that wiſe 
man, who ſubmits to the gain and loſs of 


every thing, eſpecially his children, and o- 
beys that old precept; ſo as never to be too 
joyful or too ſad, becauſe he — TT entirely 
upon himſelf. 


XIII. From Plato therefore all my diſ- 
courſe ſhall be deduced, as it were, from ſome 
ſacred and hallowed fountain, Whence can I 
then more properly begin, than from nature, 


the parent of all? For whatſoever ſhe produces, 


not only of the animal kind, but even of the 
vegetable, ſhe deſigned it to be perfect in its 


reſpective. 
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reſpective kind. So that among trees, and 
vines, and thoſe lower plants and trees, which 


cannot advance themſelves higher from the 


earth, ſome are evergreen, others are ſtripped 
of their leaves in winter, and warmed by the 
ſpring ſeaſon, put them out afreſh, and there 


are none of them but what are fo quickened 
by a certain interior motion, and their own 


ſeeds incloſed in every one as to yield flowers, 
fruit, or berries, that all may have every per- 


fection that belongs to it, provided no violence 


prevents it. But the force of nature itſelf may 
be more eaſily diſcovered in animals, as ſhe 
has beſtowed ſenſe on them. 
mals that can ſwim ſhe deſigned inhabitants 
of the water; ſome that fly to expatiate in 
the heavens ; ſome creeping, ſome walking; 


of theſe very animals ſome are ſolitary, ſome 


herding together ; ſome wild, others tame, 


ſome hidden and covered by the carth; and 


every one of thefe maintains the law of na- 


ture, confining itſelf to what was beſtowed 
on it, unable to change its manner of life. 
And as every animal has from nature ſome- 
thing that diſtinguiſhes it, which every one 


maintains and never quits: ſo man has ſome- 
thing far more excellent, though every thing 
is ſaid to excell by compariſon: But the hu- 

f * man 


For ſome ani- 
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man mind as derived from the divine reaſon, 


can be compared with nothing but with God 


himſelf, if I may be allowed "the expreſſion, 
This then when improved, and its fight, fo 


preſerved, as not to be blinded by errors, be- 


comes a perfect underſtanding, that is, abſo- 


lute reaſon : which is the very ſame as virtue. 
And if every thing is happy, which wants 


nothing, and 18 compleat and perfect in its 


kind, and that is the peculiar lot of virtue; 


certainly all who are pofleſſed of virtue are 


happy. And in this I agree with Brutus, even 


with Ariſtotle, Xenocrates, Speuſippus, Pole- 
mon, to me ſuch only appear completely hap- 
py: fol what can he want to a compleat hap- 
py lite, who relies on his own goods, or how 


can he be ] happy who * not rely on them? 


XIV. But he who makes a threefold divi- 
ſion of goods, muſt neceſſarily be diffident, 


for how can he depend on having a ſound : 


body, or that his fortune ſhall continue? but 
no one can be happy without an immovable, 
fixed, and permanent good. What then is this 


opinion of theirs? So that I think that ſaying 
of the Spartan may be applied to them, who, 


on {ome merchants boaſting before him, that 


he could diſpatch ſhips to every maritime 


coaſt, 


„ : 4d 
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coalt ; replied, that a fortune which depend- 
ed on ropes was not very deſirable. Can there 
be any doubt that whatever may be loſt, can- 
not be of the number of thoſe things which 
complete a happy life; for of all that conſti- 
tutes a happy life, nothing will admit of 
growing old, of wearing out or decaying, for 


whoever is apprehenſive of any loſs in theſe 
cannot be happy : for the happy man ſhould 
be ſafe, well fenced, well fortified, out of the 
reach of all annoyance ; not under trifling ap- 


prehenſions, but void of all. As he is not 
called innocent who but ſlightly offends, but 
who offends not at all: ſo is he to be held 
without ſear, not who is in but little fear, but 
who is void of all fear. For what elte is 


courage but an affection of mind, that is ready 


to undergo perils, as well as to bear pain and 


labour without any allay of fear? Now this 


certainly could not be the cafe, if any thing 
- were good but what depended on honeſty alone. 


But how can any one be in poſſeſſion of that 
deſireable and much requeſted ſecurity (for 1 


now call a freedom from anxiety a ſe— 
curity, on which freedom a happy life de- 
pends) who has, or may have a multitude of 
evils attending him? How can he be brave 


and podaumted; and hold every thing as rifles 
which 


inn 
% 
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which can befall a man, for ſo a wiſe man 
ſhould do, but who thinks every thing de- 
pends on himſelf? Could the Lacedzmonians 
without this, when Philip threatened to pre- 
vent all their attempts, have aſked him, if he 
would prevent their killing themſelves ? Is it 
not eaſier then to find a man of ſuch a ſpirit 
as we enquire after, than to meet with a 
whole city of ſuch men? Now if to this 
courage I am ſpeaking of, we add temperance 
that governs all our commotions? What can 
be wanting to compleat his happineſs who is 
ſecured by his courage from uncaſineſs and 
fear; and is prevented from immoderate de- 
fires, and immoderate inſolence of joy, by 
temperance. I could ſhew virtue able to 
effect theſe, but that! have explained the fore- 
going days. 


XV. But as the perturbations of the mind 
make life miſerable. and tranquillity renders it 
happy: and as theſe perturbations are of two 

ſorts, grief and fear proceeding from imagined 
evils, immoderate joy and luſt from the miſ- 
take of what is good; and all theſe are in 
oppoſition to reaſon and counſel; when you ſce 
a man at eaſe, quite free and diſengaged from 
ſuch troubleſome commotions, which are ſo 
much 
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much at variance with one another, can you 


heſitate to pronounce ſuch an one a happy ; 


man? Now the wiſe man is always in ſuch 
a diſpoſition : therefore the wiſe man is al- 


ways happy. Beſides every good is pleaſant ; 


whatever is pleaſant may be boaſted and talk- 
ed of; whatever is fo, is glorious ; but what- 


ever is glorious is certainly laudable, whatever 
is laudable is doubtleſs too, honeſt ; whatever 
then is good, 1s honeſt, But what they reckon 


good, they themſelves do not call honeſt : 
therefore what is honeſt alone is good. Hence 


it follows that a happy life is compriſed in 


honeſty alone. Such things then are not to 


be called or held for goods, amidit the abun- 
dance of which a man may be moſt miſerable. 


Is there any doubt but that one who enjoys 


the beſt health, has ſtrength, beauty, has his 
ſenſes in their utmoſt quickneſs and perfection; 
ſuppoſe him likewiſe, if you pleaſe, nimble 
and alert, nay, give him riches, honours, au- 

thority, power, glory; now, I ſay, ſhould 
this perſon, who is in poſſeſſion of all theſe, be 
unjuſt, intemperate, timid, ſtupid, or an 


 tdeot ; could you heſitate to call ſuch an one 


miſerable? What then are thoſe goods, in 


the poſſeſſing which you may be very miſer- 


able? Let us ſee then if a happy life is not 
made 
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made up of parts of the ſame nature, as a 
heap implies a quantity of grain of the ſame 
kind. Which admitted happinets muſft be 
compounded of goods, which alone are ho— 
neft ; if thete is any mixture of things of 
another fort with theſe, nothing honeſt can 
proceed from ſuch a compokition : : now take 
away boneſty, how can you imagine any 
thing happy? For whatever is good is deſire- 
able on that account: whatever is deſireable 
mutt certainly be approved of: whatever you 
2pprove of muſt be looked on as acceptable 
and welcome, You muſt conſequently afſign 
dignity to this; and if io, it muſt neceſſarily 
be laudable; therefore every thing that is 
leudable, is good. Hence it follows, that ho- 
neſty is the only good. Should we not look 


on it in this light, we muſt call a great many 
mings g good. 


XVI. Not to mention riches, which, as 
any one, let him be ever ſo unworthy, may 
have them, I do not reckon amongſt goods, 
or good is not attainable by all. I paſs over 
nobility, and popular fame raiſed by the 
united voice of knaves and fools, Even things 
which are abſolute nothings, may be called 
in as white teeth, handſome eyes, a good 


complexion, 
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complexion, and what was commended by 


Euryclea when the was wa hing Uliſes 


feet, the ſoftneſs of his ſkin, and the mildneſs 
of his diſcourſe, If you look on theſe as 


goods, What greater encomiums can the gravity 
of a philoſopher be entitled to, than the nd | 


opinion of the vulgar, and the thoughtlefs 
crowd? The Stoicks give the name of ex- 


cellent and choice to what the others call 


good: they call them ſo indeed: but they do 
not allow them to complete a happy life: but 
theſe think there is no life happy without 
them; or admitting it to be happy, they de- 


ny it to be the moſt happy. But our opinion 


is that it is the moſt happy: and we prove it 
froin that concluſion of Socrates. For thus 
that author of ptuloſophy a argued. That as 
the diſpoſition of a man's 9 is, ſo is the 
man: ſuch as the man is, ſuch will be his diſ- 

courſe : his actions will correſpond with his 
diſcourſe; and his life with his actions. Bat 
the diſpoſition of a good man's mind is laud- 
able, the life therefore of a good man is 
laudable: it is honeſt therefore, 3 laud- 


able; the inference from which is, that the 


life of good men is happy. For, good gods! 
did I not make it appear, by my former diſ- 


putations, or was I only amuſing myſelf and 
killing 
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killing time, in what I then ſaid, that the 
mind of a wiſe man was always free from 


every haſty motion, which I call a perturba- 
tion? A temperate man then conſtant, with- 
out fear or grief, without any immoderate 
joy or deſire, cannot be otherwiſe than hap- 
py: but a wiſe man is always ſo; therefore 


always happy. Why then cannot a good 


man make every thing he thinks, or doth, re- 
gard what is laudable? For he has reſpect in 
every thing to living happily : a happy life 


then is laudable ; but nothing is laudable 


without virtue; a happy life then is the 
effect of virtue. 


XVII. The inference is made too in this 
manner. A wicked life has nothing to be 


ſpoke of or gloried in: nor has that life, which 

8: neither happy nor miſerable, But there is 
a kind of lite that admits of being ſpoken of 
and gloried in, and boaſted of, as Son 
das faith, m_— 


The wings of Sparts's pride my rer = 


clipt. 
Thus Africanus, 


Who from beyond Metis, to the plac 
Where the ſun riſes, deeds like mine can 
trace? 5 If 
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If then there is ſuch a thing as a happy lite ; 
It is to be gloried in, ſpoken of, and com- 
mended by the perſon who enjoys it ; but 
there is nothing, excepting that, which can be 
ſpoken of, or gloried in ; which admitted, 
you know what follows. Now unleſs an 
| honeſt life is a happy life, there muſt of courſe 
be ſomething preferable to a happy life. For 
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they will certainly grant honeſty to have the - 
preference. Thus there will be ſomething bet- =. 
ter than a happy life: than which what can _— 
be more abſurd? What? When they grant N | 
vice to be effectual to the rendering life i 
miſerable, muſt they not admit the ſame force ROY 
to be in virtue to the making it happy? For | 0 il. 
contraries follow from contraries. And here ; "114008 
I aſk, what they think of Critolaus's bal- . | I 
lance? Who, when baving put the goods of q 
the mind into one ſcale, and the goods of the 10 05 
body and other external advantages into the = 
other, thought the goods of the mind ſo to | 1 
outweigh them, as to outballance even the 1 


carth and ſca. 


XVIII. What hinders then that graveſt of 


philoſophers, and Xenocrates too, who raiſes 10 
virtue ſo high, and who leſſens and depreciates mm 


every thing elſe, from not only placing a hap- _ p 
| PY 1 | RAP 
| e's: 
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py life, but the happieſt in virtue: which 
Vas it not ſo, virtue would be abſolutely loſt, 
For whoever is ſubject to grief, muſt necet- 
ſarily be ſubject to fear too; for fear is an 
uneaſy apprehention of future grief: and 
whoever is ſubject to fear, is liable to dread, 
timidity, conſternation, cowardice. There- 


fore ſuch an one may ſome time or other be 


got the better of, nor think himſelf concerned 
with that precept of Atreus, 


ro his whole life a frranger 10 defeat. 


But ſach an one as I faid will be defeated, 
and not only defeated, but made a flave of. 
But we would have virtue always free, al- 
ways invincible: and were it not ſo, there 
would be an end of virtue. But if virtue hath 
in herſelf all that is neceſſary for a good life, 
ſhe is certaiply ſufficient for happineſs: virtue 
is certainly ſafficient too for our living with 
courage; if with courage, then with a great 
mind, and indeed ſo as never to be under any 
fear, and thus to be always invincible... Hence 
it follows, that there can be nothing to be re- 
pented of, no wants, no lets or hindrances. 
Thus all things muſt be profperous, perfect, 
and as you would have them. And conſe- 
quently happy 5 but virtue is ſufficient for 
4 | living 
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living with courage, and therefore able to 


make your life happy. For as folly, even 


when poſſeſſed of what it deſires, never thinks 
it has acquired enough: ſo wiſdom is always 
ſatisfied with the preſent, and never repents 
on her own account. Look but on the ſingle 
conſulate of Lælius, and that too after hav- 
ing been ſet aſide (though when a wiſe and 
good man, like him, is outvoted, the people 
are diſappointed of a good conſul, rather than 


he diſappointed by a vain people) but the 


point is, would you prefer, was it in your 
power, to be once ſuch a conſul as Lælius or be 
elected four times as Cinna? I am very well 


ſatisfied what anſwer you will make, and it is 


on that account I put the queſtion to you, 


NIX. I 1 would not aſk every one this queſts: 


on ; for ſome one perhaps might anſwer, that 
he would not only prefer four conſulates to 


one, but even one day of Cinna's life, to ages 


of many and famous men. Lælius would 
have ſuffered, had he but touched any one 


with his finger; but Cinna ordered the head 


of his collegue conſul Cn. Octavius to be 
ſtruck off; and of P. Craſſus, and L. Cæſar, 
thoſe excellent men, ſo renowned both at 


home and abroad, Even M. Antonius the 


U 3 greateſt 
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greateſt orator I ever heard; with C. Cæſar's 
Who ſeems to me to have been the pattern of 
humanity, politeneſs, ſueetneſs of temper and 
wit. Could he'then be Happy who occaſion- 
ed the death of theſe? 80 far from it, that he 
not only ſeems to me miſerable for doing 
thus; but for acting in ſuch a manner, that 
it was even lawtul for him to do it, though it 
is unlawful for any one to do wicked actions; 
but this proceeds from inaccuracy of ſpeech, 
for we call whatever a man is allowed to do, 
lawtul. Was not Marius happier, I pray 
you, when he ſhared the glory of the victory 
gained over the Cimbrians, with his collegue 
_ Catulus, who was almoſt another Lælius: (for 
T look upon him as very like) than, when 
conqueror in the civil war, he in a paſſion 
anſwered the friends of Catulus, who were 
interceding for him. Let him die, and this he 
did not once, but often? In which he was 
happier, who ſubmitted to that barbarous de- 
eree, than be who iſſued it. And it is better 
to receive an injury than to do one, ſo was it 
better to advance a little to meet that death, 
that was making its approaches as Catulus 
did, than like Marius to ſully the glory of 
fix conſulates, and revs his latter n by 
| the death of ſuch a man. 510l e.] 21 
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XX. Sinne exerciſed his wan over. 
the Syracuſians thirty eight years, being but 
twenty five years old when he ſeized on the 
government. How beautiful and how wealthy 

a city did he oppreſs with ſlavery? And yet 
we have it from good authority, that he was 
remarkably temperate in his manner of living, 
that he was very quick and diligent in carry- 
ing on buſineſs, but naturally miſchievous 
and unjuſt. Whence every one who diligent- 
ly enquires into truth, muſt neceſſarily ſee 
that he was very miſerable. Neither did he 
attain what he ſo greatly deſired, even when 
he was perſuaded he could do any thing. For 
notwithſtanding he was of a good family and 
reputable parents (though that is conteſted) 
and had a great acquaintance of intimate 
friends and relations, he could not truſt any 
one of them, but committed the guard of his 
perſon to ſome ſlaves, whom he had ſelected 
from rich mens families and made free, and 
toſtrangers and barbarians. And thus, through 
an unjuſt deſire of governing, he in a manner 
ſhut himſelf up in a priſon. Beſides he would 
not truſt his throat to a barber, but had his 
daughters taught to ſhave; ſo that theſe royal 
you were forced to deſcend to the baſe and 
' Caviſh 
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laviſh employment of ſhaving the head and 


beard 'ofiitheir' father. Nor would he truſt 


even them, when they were grown up, with 


a razor: hut contrived how they might burn 
off the hair of his head and beard with red 
hot hutibells. And as to his two wives, 


Ariftomache his country woman, and Doris 
of Locris, he never viſited them at night be- 
fore every thing had been well ſearched and 


examined. And as he had ſurrounded the 
place where his bed was, with a broad ditch, 


and made a way over it with a wooden 


bridge; he drew that bridge over after ſhut- 
ting his bedchamber door. And as he did 


not dare to ſtand where they uſually harangu- 


ed, he generally addreſſed the people from an 


high tower. And it is ſaid that when he was 


diſpoſed to play at tenis, for he delighted 


much in it, and had pulled of his cloaths, 
he uſed to give his ſword into the keeping ot 
a young man whom he was very fond of. 
On this one of his intimates ſaid pleaſantly, 
You certainly truſt your life with him; the 
young man happening to ſmile. at this, he 


ordered them both to be ſlain, the one for 


ſhewing how he might be taken off, the other 
for approving of what was ſaid by his {mil- 
ing Bot he was ſo concerned at what he 


A 8 U done, 


\ 
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done, that nothing affected him more: during 
his whole life: for he had lain; one he Was, 
extremely fond of. Thus do weak men's, 
deſires pull tbem different ways, and) whilſt, 
they indulge one, they act counter 19 andther. 
This tyrant nenn * dbowed how happy he 
Was: ; | 


MA t ir met d 


XXI. For whilſt Damoeles, one of his 
flatteters, was: talking in converſation about 
his forces, his wealth, the greatneſs of his 
power, the plenty he enjoyed, the grandeur 
of his royal palaces, and was maintaining that 
no one was ever happier: Have you an incli- 
nation ſaith he, Damogles, as this Rind of life 
pleaſes you, to have a taſte of it yourſelf, and 
try to make a trial of the good fortune that 
attends me. I ſhould be glad to make the 
experiment, ſays Damocles, | upon. which 
Dionyſius ordered him to be laid 0ni'a bed of 
gold, with the moſt beautiful covering, em- 
broidered; and wrought. in a high taſte, and he 
dreſſed out a great many ſideboards with 
ſilver and emboſſed gold. He then ordered 
ſome youths, diſtinguiſhed” for their hand- 
ſome perſons, to wait at his table, and to ob- 
ſerve his: nod, in order to ſerve him with 
what he wanted. There were ointments and 
5 3 garlands; 
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garlands; pet fumes were burned; tables pro- 


vided with the moſt exquiſite meats. Da- 
mocles thought himſelf very happy. In the 


midſt of this apparatus he ordered a bright 
ſword to be let down from the cieling, bed 
by a horſe hair, fo as to hang over the head 


of that happy man. After which he neither 
| caſthis eye on thoſe handſome waiters, nor on 
the well wrought plate ; nor touched any of 
the proviſions: the garlands fell to pieces. 
At laſt he entreated the tyrant to give him 
leave to go, for that now he had no deſire to 
be happy. Doth not Dionyſius then ſeem to 
have declared there can be no happineſs with 
one who is under conſtant apprehenſions? 
But he was not now at liberty to return to 
juſtice, and reſtore his citizens their rights 
and privileges; for by the indiſcretion of 


youth he had engaged in ſo many wrong 


ſteps, and committed ſuch extravagancies, 
that had he attempted to have returned to a 


right way of thinking, he muſt have endan- 
gerec his Re 


XXII. Vet, * n be Was 4 thoſe 
very friends, whoſe fidelity be dreaded ap- 


pears from the two Pythagoreans : one of 


theſe had been ſecurity for his friend, who | 
Was 
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was condemned to die, the other to releaſe 


his ſecurity, preſented himſelf at the time 1 


appointed for his dying: I with, faith he, you 
would admit. me as a third. What miſery 
was it for him to be deprived of acquaintance, 
of company at his table, and of the freedom 


of converſation ; eſpecially for one who was 


a man of learning, and from his childhood 
acquainted with liberal arts, very fond of 
muſick, and himſelf a tragedian: : How good a 


one is not to the purpoſe, for I know not 


how it is, but in this way more than any 


other, every one thinks his own performances 


excellent; I never as yet knew, any poet (and 


Aquinius was my friend) who did not give 


himſelf the preference. The caſe is this, you 
are pleaſed with your own, I like mine. But 


to return to Dionyſius, he debarred himſelf 


from all civil and polite converſation, ſpent 
his life among fugitives, villains, and bar- 


barians: for he was perſuaded no one could 


be his friend, who was worthy of liberty, or 


had the leaſt deſire of being free. Sball I not 


then prefer the life of Plato and Archytas 
manifeſtly wiſe and learned men to his, than 

which nothing can poſſibly be more horrid 
2 and miſerable ? 


3 
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: XXIII. 1 will 8 you 8 4 an hams E 
ble and obſcure mathematician of the ſame 


city, called Archimedes, who lived many 
years after: whoſe. tomb over grown with 
ſhrubs and briars, I in my queſtorſhip diſ- 
covered, when the Syracuſians knew nothing 
of it, and even denied that there was any 
ſuch thing remaining: for I remembered ſome 


verſes, Which I had been informed were en- 


graved on bis monument. Theſe ſet forth that 
on the top of it; there was placed a ſphere 
with a cylinder. When I had carefully ex- 
amjned all tbe monuments (for there are a 

great many) at the gate Achradinæ, I ob- 
ſerved a- ſmall column ſtanding out a little 
above the briars, with the figure of a ſphere 


and a cylindar upon it; whereupon I im- 


mediately ſaid to the Syracuſians, for there 


was ſome of their principal magiſtrates there, 
that I imagined that was what I was enquiring 


for. Several men being ſent in with ſcythes 
cleared the way, and made an opening for us. 


When we could get at it, and were come near 
to the front baſe of it, I found the Inſcription, 


though the latter part of all the verſes were 


effaced almoſt half away. Thus one of the 


nobleſt cities of Greece, and once, likewiſe, 


the 
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the moſt learned, had known nothing of the — 
monument of its moſt ingenious citizen, if [1 4 
it had not been diſcovered to them by a na- [1 ; 
tive of Arpinum. But to return from =: 


whence have rambled. Who is there in the 
leaſt acquainted with the Muſes, that is, with 


liberal knowledge, or that deals at all in 34 
learning, who would not chuſe to be this 115 
mathematician rather than that tyrant? If 1 
we look into their method of living, and their 0 


employments, we ſhall find the mind of the 1 
one ſtrengthened and improved, with tracing "Mt 
the deductions of - reaſon, amuſed with his 
con ingenuity, the ſweeteſt food of the 
mind; the thoughts of the other engaged 
in continual murders and injuries, in conſtant 
fears by night and by day. Now imagine 
a Democritus, a Pythagoras, and an Anaxa- 
goras, what kingdoms, what riches would 
you prefer to their ſtudies and amuſements ? . 
for you muſt neceſſarily look there for the 
| beſt of every thing, where the excellency of 
man is, but what is there better in man than 
a ſagacious and good mind! ? Now the enjoy- 
ing of that good can alone make us happy: 10 
but virtue is the good of the mind; it fol- Ws 
lows therefore that a happy life depends on WH: 


that. Hence Proceed all things that are Well 
4 | baautiful I 
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beautiful, boneſt, and excellent, as I faid 
above: but theſe, I think, muſt be treated of 
more at large, for they are well ſtored with 


joys. For as it is clear that a happy life con- 
ſiſts in perpetual and unexhauſted pleaſures, 
it follows too that a happy life muſt ariſe 
| mom Banga. 19:9 


il XXIV. But | that what I 2 to de- 
monſtrate to you may not reſt in mere words 


only, I muſt ſet before you the picture of 
ſomething, as it were, living and moving in 


the world, that may diſpoſe us more for the 


improvement of the underſtanding and real 
knowledge. Let us then pitch upon ſome 


man perfectly acquainted with the moſt ex- 
cellent arts; let us preſent him for a while 
to our own thoughts, and figure him to our 
own imaginations. In the” firſt place, he 


muſt neceſſarily be of an extraordinary capa- 


city; for virtue is not eaſily connected with 
dull minds. Next he muſt have a great de- 


fire of diſcovering truth, from whence will 


ariſe that threefold production of the mind; 


one depends on the knowing things, and ex- 
plaining nature: the other in deſeribing what 


: we ſhould deſire, and what avoid: the third 


in 


in judging of conſequences and impoſſibilities: 


; o 
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in which conſiſts as well ſubtilty in diſput- 
ing, as clearneſs of judgment. Now with 
_ What pleaſure muſt the mind of a wiſe man 
be affected, which continually dwells in the 
midſt of ſuch cares and engagements as theſe? 


When he views the turns and motions of the 


whole world, and ſees thoſe innumerable 
ſtars in the heavens, which, though fixed in 


their places, yet have'a'common motion with 


the whole, and obſerves the ſeven other ſtars, 
ſome higher, ſome lower, each maintaining 


their own courſe, while their motions, though 
wandering, have limited and appointed 


ſpaces to run through. The ſight of which 
doubtleſs urged and encouraged thoſe ancient 


philoſophers to employ their ſearch on many 
other things. Hence aroſe an enquiry after 


the beginnings, and, as it were, ſeeds from 
whence all things were produced and com- 
poſed; what was the origin of every kind 
as well of animals as inanimate, articulate 
as inarticulate, what occaſioned their begin- 


ning and end, and by what alteration and 
change one thing was converted into another: 
whence the earth and by what weights it 


was ballanced: by what caverns the ſeas 
were ſupported: by what gravity all things 
being carried down tend always to the middle 

wy OS 
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of the world, Which in wy "OG Oy" * 
the loweſt een 55 b 


XXV. JA ied erer on auch fabjects, 


: which night and day contemplates on them, 
has in itſelf that precept of the Delphic God, 
to know: his own mind, and to perceive its 
connection with the divine reaſon, from 


whence it is filled with an inſatiable joy. 


For reflections on the power and natute of 


the gods raiſe a deſire of imitating that eter- 


nity. Nor doth the mind, that ſees the 
neceſſary dependencies and connections that 
one cauſe has with another, think itſelf 
confinable to the ſhortneſs of this life. 
Which cauſes, though they proceed from 
_ eternity. to eternity, are governed by reaſon 
and underſtanding. Whoever beholds theſe 
and examines them, or rather whoſe view 
takes in all parts and boundaries, with what 
tranquillity of mind doth he look on all hu- 
man affairs, and what is nearer him? Hence 


proceeds that knowledge of virtue; hence 
ariſe the kinds and ſpecies of virtues; hence 
is diſcovered what nature regards, as the 


bounds and extremities of good and evil, to 


what all duties have reſpect, and which is 


the moſt eligible manner of life, one great | 


33" | | effect 
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effect that ariſes from informing himſelf of 
theſe, and ſuch like things, is, that virtue is 


of itſelf ſufficient to a happy life, which 


is the ſubject of this diſputation. The third 


qualification of our wiſe man comes next, 


which goes through and ſpreads itſelf over 
every part of wiſdom ; it is that whereby we 
define every particular thing, diſtinguiſh the 


genus from its ſpecies, connects conſequences, 


draw juſt concluſions, diſtinguiſh true and 
falſe, which is the very art and ſcience of 
diſputing; which is not only of the greateſt 
uſe in the examination of what paſſes in the 


world, but is likewiſe the moſt rational 
entertainment, and moſt becoming true wiſ- 


dom. Such are its effects in retirement. No]. ] ]— 
let this ſame wiſe man be conſidered as pro- 
tecting the republick; what can be more 


excellent than he, as by his prudence he will 


diſcover the true intereſts of his citizens, by" 1 


his juſtice he will be prevented from apply- 
ing what belongs to the publick to his own 


uſe; and in ſhort, will ever be governed by 


the other virtues, which are many and vari- 


ous? To theſe. let us add the advantage of 


his friendſhips; in which the learned reckon 
not only a natural harmony and agreement 
of ſentiments throughout the conduct of lite, 


but 
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but the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction in 
converſing and paſſing their time conſtantly 
with one another. What can be wanting in 
ſuch a life as this, to make it more happy 
than it is? Fortune herſelf muſt yield to a 
life ſtored with ſuch joys. Now if it is a hap- | 
pineſs to rejoice in ſuch goods of the mind, 
that is, virtues, and all wife men enjoy 


thoroughly theſe pleaſures; it muſt neceflari- 


ly be granted, that all theſe are happy. 


XXVI. A. What * in torments and 


on the rack? M. What do you imagine I am 


ſpeaking of him as laid on roſes and violets? 


Is it allowable even for Epicurus (who only 
affects being a philoſopher, and who aſſumed 


that name to himſelf,) to ſay, that as matters 
ſtand, I commend him for his ſay ing, a wiſe 
man may at all times cry out, though he be 


burned, tortured, cut to pieces, How little 1 


regard it ? Shall this be faid by one who de- 


fines all evil by pain, every good by pleaſure ; 


who could ridicule whatever we ſay either of 
what is honeſt, or what is baſe, and could 
declare of us that we were employed about 
words and diſcharging mere empty ſounds; 
and that nothing is to be regarded, but as it is 


perceived fmooth or rough by the body? 
: What 
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What, ſhall ſuch a man as this, as-I ſaid, 


whoſe underſtanding is little ſuperior to tho 


beaſts, be at liberty to forget himſelf ; and 
not only deſpiſe fortune, when the whole of 


his good and evil is in the power of fortune, 


but ſay, that he is happy in the moſt rack- 
ing torture, when he had declared pain not 
only the greateſt evil, but the only one? 


And all this without having recourſe to our 
_ remedies for bearing pain, ſuch as firmneſs of 


mind, a ſhame of doing any thing baſe, ex- 
erciſe and the habit of patience, precepts of 
courage, and a manly hardineſs: but faith, he 
ſupports himſelf on the ſingle recollection of 
paſt pleaſures z as if any one fo hot as ſcarce 


to: be able to bear it, ſhould attempt to re- 


collect that he was once in my country 
Arpinum, where he was ſurrounded on 


every fide by cooling ſtreams; for I do not 


apprehend how paſt pleaſures can allay pre- 
fent evils. But when he faith, that a wiſe 


man is always happy, who has no right to 


fay ſo, would he be conſiſtent with himſelf ? 
What may they not do, who-allow nothing 
to be deſireable, nothing to be looked on as 
good but what is honeft? Let then the 
Peripateticks and old Academicks follow 


my example, and at length leave off to mut- 


ter 
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ter to themſelves: and openly and with a 
clear voice let them be bold to fay, that 


a happy life en * into em, 8 bull. 


XXVII. But to dilmiss the fubtilties of 
the Stoicks, which I am ſenſible I have dealt 


more in than uſual, let us admit three kinds 


of goods: let them really be the three kinds 
of good, provided no regard is had to the 


body, and externals, as no otherwiſe entitled 
to the appellation of good, than as we are 
obliged to uſe them: but let thoſe other and 

divine goods ſpread themſelves far and near, 
and reach the very heavens: Why then may 


I not call him happy, nay, the happieſt who 
has attained them? Shall a Wiſe man be 
afraid of pain? Which is indeed, the greateſt 


enemy to this opinion. For I am perſuaded 


we are prepared and fortified ſufficiently, by 


the diſputations of the foregoing days, againft 
our own death, or the death of our friends, 
againſt grief and the other perturbations of 


the mind. Pain ſeems to be the ſharpeſt 


adverſary of virtue, that threatens us with 
burning torches; that threatens to take down 
our fortitude, greatneſs of mind, and patience; 
Shall virtue then yield to this? Shall the hap- 

py life of a wiſe and conſtant man ſubmit to 


_ — 


this? 
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this? Good Gods! how baſe would this be? 


Spartan boys will bear to have their bodies 


torn by rods without uttering a groan, I my- 
ſelf aw, at Lacedæmon, troops of young men, 


with great earneftneſs contending together 
With their hands and feet, with their teeth 
and nails, nay even ready to expire, rather 


than own themſelves conquered. Is any 
country more ſavagely barbarous than India ? 

Yet they have amongſt them ſome that are 
held for wiſe men, who never wear any 


cloaths all their life long, and bear the ſnow 


of Caucaſus, and the piercing cold of winter 
without any pain: and will throw them- 
ſelves into the fire to be burned without a 


groan, The women too in India, on the | 
death of any of their huſbands, apply to ſome 


judge to have it determined which of them 
was beſt beloved by him; for it is cuſtomary 


there, for one man to have many wives. 


She in whoſe favour it is determined, attend- 
ed by her relations, 1s. laid on the pile with 
her huſband: the others who are poſtponed, 
walk away very much dejected. Cuſtom 
can never be ſuperior to nature: for nature is 


never to be got the better of. But our minds 
are infected by ſloth and idleneſs, delicacies, 


languor, and indolence: we have ener vated 
them by opinions, and bad cuſtoms. Who 
= — © N 
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but knows the manner of the Egyptians? 
Their minds being tainted by pernicious opi- 
nions, they are ready to bear any torture, 
rather than hurt an ibis, a ſnake, cat, dog, 
or crocodile : and ſhould any one inadver- 
tently have hurt any of theſe, they ſubmit 


to any puniſhment. This of human nature. 


As to the beaſts do they not bear cold, hung- 
er, running about in woods, and on moun- 
. tains and deſarts.; will they not fight for 
their young ones till they are wounded ? Are 
they afraid of any attacks or blows? I men- 
tion not what the ambitious bear and ſuffer 
for honour's ſake, or thoſe who are deſirous 

af praiſe on account of glory, or lovers to 
gratify their luſt, Life is a bound full of 

inſtances. 


a XXVIII. But not to dwell too much on 
theſe, and to return to our purpoſe, I fav, and 
ſay again, that happineſs will ſubmit itſelf to 
de tormented ; and after having accompanied 
juſtice, temperance, but principally fortitude, 
_ greatneſs of ſoul and patience will not ſtop 
ſhort at ſight of the executioner : and when 
all other virtues proceed calmly to the tor- 
ture, will that halt as I ſaid on the outſide, 
and threſhold of the priſon? for what can 
be baſer, what can carry a worſe appearance 
than 
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than to be left alone, ſeparated from that 
beautiful attendance? which can by no 
means be the caſe: for neither can the vir- 
tues hold together without happineſs, nor 
happineſs without the virtues : fo that they 
will not ſuffer her to deſert them, but will 
carry that along with them to whatever tor- 
ments, to whatever pain they are led. For 


it is the peculiar quality of a wiſe man to do 


nothing he may repent of, nothing againſt his 
inclination: but always to act nobly, with 
conſtancy, gravity, and honeſty: to depend 
on nothing as certainty: to wonder at no- 
thing, when it falls out as if it appeared new 
and unexpected to him : to be independent 
of every one, and abide by his own opinion, 
For my part I cannot form an idea of any 
thing happier than this. The concluſion of 
the Stoicks indeed 1s eaſy, as they are per- 
ſuaded that the end of good, is to live agreea- 
ble to nature and be conſiſtent with that; as 
a wiſe man ſhould do ſo, not only becauſe it is 
his duty, but becauſe it is in his power: It 
muſt of courſe follow, that whoever has the 
chief good in his power, has his happineſs too, 
Thus the life of a wiſe man is always happy. 
You have what I think may be boldly ſaid of 
a happy life, and as things are now, very truly, 
unleſs you can advance ſomething better. 
n XXIX. 
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XXIX. A. Indeed I cannot; but I would 
willingly requeſt of you unleſs it is trouble- 
ſome (as you are under no confinement from 

obligations to any particular ſect, but gather 
from all of them whatever moſt ſtrikes you 
with the appearance of probability: ) as you 
juſt now ſcem'd to adviſe the Peripateticks, 
and the old academy boldly to ſpeak out with- 
out reſerve, that Wiſe men are always the hap- 
pieſi, 1 ſhould be glad to hear how you 
think it conſiſtent for them to ſay ſo, when 
you have ſaid ſo much againſt that opinion, 
and the concluſions of the Stoicks, M. I 
will make uſe then of that liberty, which 
none but ourſelves have the privilege of 
uſing 1 in philoſophy, whoſe diſcourſes deter- 
mine nothing, but take in every thing, leav- 
ing them unſupported by any authority to 
be judged of by others, according to their 
weight. And as you ſeem deſirous of know- 
ing why, notwithſtanding the different opi- 
nion of philoſophers, with regard to the ends 
of goods, virtue may have ſufficient ſecurity 
for a happy life: which ſecurity, as we are 
informed, Carneades uſed indeed to diſpute 
againſt: but he diſputed as againſt the 
Stoicks, whoſe opinions he combated with 
great zeal, and vehemence, but I ſhall 
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handle it with more temper, for if the 
Stoicks have rightly ſettled the ends of goods, 
the affair is at an end; for a Wiſe man muſt 
neceſſarily be always happy. But let us ex- 


amine, if we can, the particular opinions of 


the others, that this excellent decifion, if 1 


may ſo call it, of a happy life, may be agree= 


able to the 8 ee and Cifcipline of all. 


XXX. Theſe then are the opinions, as 1 
think, that are held and defended: the firſt 


four ſimple ones; that nothing is good but 


_ what is honeſt, according to the Stoicks: no- 


thing good but pleaſure, as Epicurus main- 


tains: nothing good but a freedom from pain, 
as Hieronymus aſſerts: nothing good but an 
enjoyment of the principal, or all, or the 


greateſt goods of nature, as Carneades main- 


tained againſt the Stoicks: theſe are ſimple, 
the others mixt. Three kinds of goods, the 
greateſt thoſe of the mind, the next thoſe of 
the body. The third were external goods, 
as the Peripateticks ſay, and the old Aca- 
demicks differ very little from them. 
Clitomachus and Callipho have coupled 


pleaſure with honeſty : but Diodorus, the 


Peripatetick, has joined indolence to honeſty. 
Theſe are the opinions that have ſome foot- 
ing; for thoſe of Ariſto, Pyrrho, Herillus, 

* and 
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and of ſome others, are quite out of date. 
Now let us ſee what they have in them, ex- 
cepting the Stoicks, whoſe opinion I think 
J have ſufficiently defended; and indeed I 
have explained what the Peripateticks have 
to ſay, excepting that Theophraſtus, and 
thoſe who followed him, dread and abhor 
pain in too weak a manner. The others may 
go on to exaggerate the gravity and dignity 
of virtue as uſual, which when they have 
extolled to the ſkies, with the uſual extra- 
vagance of good orators, it is eaſy to reduce 
the other to nothing by compariſon, and to 
deſpiſe them. They who think praiſe is to 
be acquired by pain, are not at liberty to 
deny thoſe to be happy, who have acquired 
it. Though they may be under ſome evils, 
yet this name of happy extends far and near. 


XXXI. Even as trading is ſaid to be lu- 
crative, and farming advantagious, not be- 
cauſe the one never meets with any loſs, the 
bother no damage from the inclemency of the 
weather, but becauſe they ſucceed to a great 
degree: ſo life may be properly called happy, 
not from its being entirely made up of goods, 
but as it abounds with theſe to a great and con- 
ſiderable degree. By this way of reaſoning 
then a happy life may attend virtue to puniſh- 
ments, 
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ments, nay may deſcend with her into Pha- 
laris's Bull, according to Ariſtotle, Xenocrates, 
Speuſippus, Polemon ; and will not be gained 
over by any allurements to forſake her: Of 
the ſame opinion will Calliphon and Diodo- 
rus be: both of them ſuch friends to honeſty, 
as to think all things ſhould be diſcarded 
and far removed, that are incompatible with 
it. The reſt ſeem to be more ſcrupulous 
about theſe things, but yet get clear of them, 
as Epicurus, Hieronymus, and whoever 
thinks it worth while to defend the deſeried 
Carneades: not one of them but thinks the 
mind to be judge of thoſe goods, and can ſuffi- 
ciently inſtruct him how to deſpiſe what has 
the appearance only of good or evil. For what 
ſeems to you to be the cafe with Epicurus, 
it is the ſame with Hieronymus and Car- 
neades, and indeed with all the reſt of them : 
for who is not ſufficiently prepared againſt 
death or pain? I will begin, with your leave, 
with him whom we call ſoft and voluptuous. 
What? doth he ſeem to you to be afraid of 
death or pain, who calls the day of his death 
happy? And when affected by the greateſt 
' pains, filences them all by recolleCting argu- 
ments of his own diſcovering? And this is 
not done in fuch a manner as to give room 
for mazine that be talks thus wildly on a 
X 4 fſudde 
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J have ſufficiently defended; and indeed I 


have explained what the Peripateticks have 
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go on to exaggerate the gravity and dignity 
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ments, nay may deſcend with her into Pha- 
laris's Bull, accor ding to Ariſtotle, Renocrates, 


| Speuſippus, Polemon ; and will not be gained 
over by any allurements to forſake her: Of 
the ſame opinion will Calliphon and Diodo- 
rus be: both of them ſuch friends to honeſty, | 
as to think all things ſhould be diſcarded 
and far removed, that are incompatible with 
it. The reſt ſeem to be more ſcrupulous 
about theſe things, but yet get clear of them, 
as Epicurus, Hieronymus, and whoever 
thinks it worth while to defend the deſerted 
Carneades: not one of them but thinks the 
mind to be judge of thoſe goods, and can ſuſh- 
ciently inſtruct him how to deſpiſe what has 
the appearance only of good or evil. For what 
| ſeems to you to be the caſe with Epicurus, 
It is the ſame. with Hieronymus and Car- 
neades, and indeed with all the reſt of them: 


for who is not ſufficiently prepared againſt 
| death or pain? I will begin, with your leave, 
with him whom we call foft and voluptuous. 


What? doth he ſeem to you to be afraid of 
death or pain, who calls the day of his death 
happy; And when affected by the greateſt 
pains, filences them all by recollecting argu- 
ments of his own diſcovering? And this is 
not done in fuch a manner as to give room 
: "hy: imagining that he talks thus wildly on 2 
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ſadden flart : but his opinion of death is, that, 


on the diſſolution of the animal, all ſenſe | is 
loſt: and what is deprived of ſenſe, as he 


thinks, can no ways affect us. And as to 


pain, he has his maxims too: if great, the 
comfort is, that it muſt be ſhort; if of long 
continuance, it muſt be tolerable. What 
then? Do thoſe great boaſters behave any 


thing better than Epicurus, in oppo "rH 
theſe two things which diſtreſs us the moſt ? 


And as to other things, doth not Epicurus 
and the reſt of the philoſophers ſeem ſuffici- 


_ ently prepared? Who doth not dread pover- 


ty! Yo roy yer no philoſopher ever doth. 


n But with how little is this man 


ſatisfied ? No one has faid more on frugality. 
For when a man is far removed from thoſe 
things which occaſion adeſire of money, from 
love, ambition, or other daily expences; 


why ſhould he be fond of money or concern 
himſelf at all about it? Could the Scythian 
Anacharſis diſregard money, and ſhall not our 


philoſophers be able to do ſo? We are in- 


formed of an epiſtle of his, in theſe words; 
Anachar, s to Hanno, greeting. My cloathing 


ts as the Seythians cover themſelves, the hard- 


neſs of my feet ſupply the want of ſhoes, the. 


ground: is my bed, 1 af my ſauce, my food 


milk 
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milk, cheeſe, and fleſh. So you may come to 
® a man at eaſe, But as to thoſe preſents you 
= Zake fo much pleaſure in, you may diſpoſe of 
4 them 70 your citizens, or to the immortal 
© Gods. Almoſt all the philoſophers, what- 
= ever their diſcipline is, excepting thoſe who 
are warped from right reaſon, by a vicious 
diſpoſition, may be of this very opinion. 
| Socrates, when he ſaw in a proceſſion a great 
load of gold and ſilver, cried out, How many 
| things do I not want? Xenocrates, when 
S ſome ambaſſadors from Alexander had 
brought him fifty talents, the largeſt money 
of thoſe times, eſpecially at Athens, carried 
the ambaſſadors to ſup in the academy: and 
placed juſt a ſufficiency before them, without 
any apparatus. When they aſked him the 
next day to whom he would order the 
money to be told out: What? faith he, did 
you not perceive by our flight repaſt of 
yeſterday, that I had no occaſion for money ? 
But when he perceived that they were ſome- 
what dejected, he accepted of thirty mine, 
that he might not ſeem to diſreſpect the | 
king's generoſity. But Diogenes took a 
greater liberty as a Cynic, when Alexander 
aſked him if he wanted any thing: à little 
from the ſun, ſays he, for he hindered him 
from ſunning himſelf, And indeed this very 
| | man 
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man uſed to maintain how much he excelled 


the Perſian king, in his manner of life and 


fortune; That he himſelf was in want of 


BY nothing, the other never had enough; that he 
had no inclination for thoſe pleaſures which 


could never ſatisfy the other : but that the 


other could r never r obtain his. 


a XXXIII. You ſee, I 1 imagine, how Epi- 
curus has divided his kinds of deſires, not 


very ſubtily perhaps, but uſefuly: that they p 


are partly natural and neceſſary ; partly na- 
rural, but not neceſſary ; partly neither : that 


thoſe which are neceſſary, may be ſupplied 


almoſt for nothing. For the riches that na- 
ture requires are eaſily got. As to the ſecond 


kind of defires, his opinion is, that any one 


may eafily enjoy, or go without them. With 
regard to the third, being frivolous, as neither 
allied to neceſſity, nor nature, he thinks they 
| ſhould be entirely rooted out. On this 
topick the Epicureans diſpute much; and 
| thoſe pleafures which they do not deſpiſe, 


on account of their ſpecies, are reduced one 
by one, and ſeem rather for leſſening the 


number of them: for as to wanton pleaſures, 


of which they ſay a great deal, theſe, ay they, 
are eaſy, common, and within any one's reach; 


; and think that if nature requires them, 


they 
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they are not to be eſtimated by birth, condi- 
tion, or rank, but by ſhape, age, and perſon: 
and that it is by no means difficult to refrain 
from them, ſhould health, duty, or reputa- 
tion require it. And that this kind of plea- 
ſure may be deſirable, where it is attended 
with no inconvenience, but can never be of 
any uſe. And what he declares upon the 
whole of pleaſure is ſuch, as ſhews his 
opinion to be, that pleaſure is always deſire- 
able, to be purſued merely as a pleaſure, 


and for the fame reaſon pain is to be 


avoided, becauſe it is pain. So that a Wiſe 
man will always do himſelf the juſtice to 
avoid pleaſure, ſhould pain enſue from it in 
a greater proportion; and will ſubmit to 
pain, the effects of which will be a greater 
pleaſure : and. that all pleaſurable things, 
though the corporeal ſenſes are the judges 
of them, are to be referred to the mind, on 
which account the body rejoices, whilſt it 
_ perceives a preſent pleaſure ; but that the 
mind not only perceives the preſent as well 
as the body, but foreſees it, whilſt it is com- 
Ing, and, even when it is paſt, will not let it 
quite flip away. So that a Wiſe man en- 
joys a continual ſeries of pleaſures, uniting 
the expectation of future pleaſure to the re- 
een of what he has already taſted. 


The 
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The like are applied by them to living well, 
and the magnificence, and expenſiveneſs of 
entertainments are lowered, becauſe nature 


is ſatisfied at a {mall expence. 


XXXIV. For who doch not ſee this, that 


an appetite is the beſt ſauce? When Darius, 
flying from the enemy, had drunk ſome 


water which was muddy, and tainted with 


dead bodies, he declared that he had never 
drunk any thing more pleaſant; the caſe was he 


had never drunk before when he was thirſty: 
nor had Ptolemy ever eat when he was hun- 
gry: who, as he was travelling over Egypt, 
his company not keeping up with him, had 
ſome coarſe bread preſented him in a cot- 
tage: upon which he ſaid, Nothing ever ſeem- 
ed to him pleaſanter than that bread. They 
relate of Socrates, that, on walking very faſt 
till the evening, on his being aſked why he 


did fo, his reply was, that he was purchaſing 


an appetite by walking, that I may ſup the 


better. And do we not ſee what the Lace- 
demonians provide in their Phiditia ? where 
the tyrant Dionyſius ſupped, but told them 


he did not at all like that black broth, which 
was their principal diſh; when he who dreſ- 
{ed it ſaid, It was no wdodfr: for it wanted 
ſeaſoning. The other aſked what that ſeaſon- 


ing 
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ing was, it was replied, fatigue i in hunting, 
ſweating, a race on the banks of Eurotas, 
hunger and thirſt : for theſe are the ſeaſon- 
ings to the Lacedemonian banquets. And 
this may not only be conceived from the 
cuſtom with men, but from the beaſts, who 
are ſatisfied with any thing that is thrown 
before them, provided it is not unnatural, 
and they ſeek no farther, Some entire cities, 
taught by cuſtom, are delighted with parſi- 
mony, as I ſaid but juſt now of the Lace- 
demonians. Xenophon has given an account 
of the Perſian diet: who never, as he faith, 
uſe any thing but creſſes with their bread, 
not but, ſhould nature require any thing more 
” agreeable, many things might be eaſily ſup- 
| plied by the ground, and the trees in great 
abundance, and of incomparable ſweetneſs. 
Add to this, ſtrength and health, as the con- 
ſequence of this abſtemious way of living. 
Now compare with this, thoſe who ſweat 
and beich, crammed with eating like fatted 


Fo £98 


oxen: then will you perceive that they who 
| purſue pleaſure moſt, attain it leaſt: and 
that the pleaſure of eating lies not in fatiety, 


but appetite. 


XXXV. They report of Timotheus, a 
famous man at Athens, and the head of the 
City, 
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city, that having ſupped with Plato, and be- 
ing extremely delighted with that entertain- 
ment, on ſeeing him the next day he faid, 
Your ſuppers are not only agreeable æubi It 1 
_ partake of them, but the next day. Beſides 
the underitanding is impaired when we are 
full withover cating anddrinking. Thereis an 
excellent epiſtle of Plato to Dion's relations. 
It is wrote almoſt in theſe words; When I 
came there, that happy life ſo much talked 
of, crowded with Italian and Syracuſan 
entertainments was no ways agreeable to me, 
to be crammed twice a day, and never to 
Have the night to yourſelf, and other things 
which attend on this kind of life, by which 
a man will never be made the wiſer, and 
may be much leſs moderate, for it muſt be 
„ extraordinary diſpoſition that can be tem- 
petrate in ſuch circumſtances. How then can 
a life be pleaſant without prudence and mo- 
deration ? Hence you diſcover the miſtake 
of Sardanapalus, the wealthieſt king of the 
Aſſyrians, who ordered it to be engraved on. 
his Tomb, 
I ill poſſeſs what luxury did oft ; 
But what I left, though excellent, is %. 
What but this, ſaith Ariſtotle, could be in- 
| ſcribed on the tomb, not of 4 king but an ox £ 
He faid that he poſſeſſed thoſe things when 


dead, 
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dead, which, in his life-time, he could have 
no longer than whilſt he was enjoying them. 


Why then are riches deſired ? And wherein 
doth poverty prevent us from being happy? 
In the want, I imagine, of ſtatues, pictures, 
and diverſions. Should any one be delighted 
with theſe, have not the poor people the en- 


| joyment of theſe more than they who have 
them in the greateſt abundance? For we 


have great numbers of them ſhewn publickly 


in our city. And whatever private people have 
of them, they have not ſo many of them, 

and they but ſeldom ſee them when they go 
to their country ſeats; and they muſt be 
ſtung to the heart when they conſider how 
they came by them. The day would fail 
me, ſhould I be inclined to defend the cauſe 

of poverty: the thing is manifeſt, and na- 
ture daily informs us, what a few little 


Eau ek. nature N in need of. 


XXXV1. Let us enquire thei if obſcurity, 
the want of power, or even the being un- 


popular, can prevent a Wiſe man from being 


bappy ? Obſerve if popular favour, and this 
elory which they are ſo fond of, is not at- 
tended with more uneafineſs than pleaſure ? 
Our Demoſthenes was certainly very weak in 
: declaring himſelf pleaſed with a woman 
1 4 = : who 
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who carried water, as is the cuſtom in 
Greece, whiſpering to another, that is he, that 
is Demoſthenes. What could be weaker than 
this? And yet what an orator he was? But 
he had learned to ſpeak to others, he had 
converſed very little with himſelf, We may 
perceive that popular glory is not deſi table of 
itſelf, nor is obſcurity to be dreaded. I 
came to Athens, ſaith Democritus, and there 
was no one there that knew me; this was a 
moderate and grave man who could glory in 
his obſcurity. Shall muſicians compoſe their 
tunes to their own taſte; and ſhall a Wiſe 
man, maſter of a much better art, enquire 
not after what is moſt true, but what will 
pleaſe the people? Can any thing be more 
abſurd than to deſpiſe the vulgar as mere un- 
poliſhed mechanics, when ſingle, and to 
think them of conſequence when collected 
into a body. But theſe Wiſe men would 
contemn our ambitious purſuits, and our 
vanities, and would reject all honours the 
people could voluntarily offer to him: but 
we know not how to deſpiſe them, till we 
begin to repent of having accepted. them. 
| Heraclitus the natural philoſopher, relates 
thus of Hermodorus the chief of the Ephe- 
ſians, that all the Epheſians, faith he, ought 
to be puniſhed with death, for faying, when 
they 
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they had expelled Hermodorus out of their 


= city, that they would have no one amongſt 


them better than another; if there was any 
ſach, let him go elſewhere to ſome other 


people. Is not this the caſe with the people 
every where? do they not hate every virtue 
that diſtinguiſhes itſelf? What? was not 
Ariſtides (I had rather inſtance in the Greeks 


than ourſelves) baniſhed his country for be- 
ing eminently juſt? What troubles then are 


they free from, who have no connections 


with the people? What is more agreeable 
than a learned retirement? I ſpeak of that 
learning which makes us acquainted with the 
boundleſs extent of nature, and all things, 


and in this world diſcovers to us both heaven, | 


earth, and * | 


XXXVII. If then honour and riches 


have no value, what is there elſe to be afraid 


of? baniſhment, I ſuppoſe; which is looked 


on as the greateſt evil. Now if the evil of 
baniſhment proceeds not from ourſelves, but 


from the froward diſpoſition of the people, I 


have juſt now declared how contemptible it 


is. But if to leave one's country is miſer- 
able; the provinces are full of miſerable 


men: very few of thoſe ever return to their 


country again, But exiles are amerced of their 


Þ 4 goods 
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goods, what then? Is there not enough ſaid 


on bearing poverty? But with regard to 
baniſhment, if we examine the nature of 


things, not the ignominy of the name, how 
little doth it differ from conſtant travelling ? 
In which ſome of the moſt famous philoſo- 


phers have ſpent their whole life; as Xeno- 
crates, Crantor, Arceſilas, Llacydes, Ariſtotle, 
Theophraſtus, Zeno, Cleanthes, Chryſippus, 
Antipater, Carneades, Panætius, Clitomachus, 


Philo, Antiochus, Poſidonius, and innumer- 


able others: who from their firſt ſetting out 


never returned home again. Now what i ig- 
nominy can a Wiſe man be affected with, 


for of ſuch an one I ſpeak, who can be 
guilty of nothing to occaſion it; for one 
who is baniſhed for his deſerts ſhould not be | 


comforted, Laſtly, They can eaſily recon- 
cile themſelves to every accident, who make 


every thing that enſues from life regard plea- 
| ſure; fo that in whatever place theſe are ſup- 
plied, there they may live happily. Thus 
what Teucer faid may be "WER to uy 


caſe: : 


Wherever I am happy, there is my country. 


i Socrates, indeed, when aſked where he be- 


longed to, replied, The world; for be looked 
upon himſelf as a Citizen, and inhabitant of 
the 
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the Whole world. How was it with T. Al- 
butius? Did he not follow his philoſophical 


ſtudies with the greateſt ſatisfaction at 


Athens, though be was baniſhed: which 


would not have happened to him, if he had 
obeyed the laws of Epicurus, and lived 


peaceably in the republick. In what was Epi- 


curus happier living in his own country, than 
| Metrodorus at Athens? Or did Plato's hap- 


pineſs exceed Xenocrates, or Polemo's, 


Arceſilas's? Or is that city to be valued much, 
that baniſhes all her good and wiſe BR 
Demaratus the father of of our king Tarquin, 
not being able to bear the tyrant Cypſelus, 
fled from Corinth to Tarquinii, ſettled there, 
and had children. How was it an unwiſe 


act in him to prefer the liberty of baniſhment 
to lavery at home? 


xXXVIII. Beſides the. emotions of the 


mind, all griefs, and anxieties are aſſuaged 
by forgetting them, and turning our thoughts 
to pleaſure. Therefore i it wasnot without rea- 


ſon, that Epicurus preſumed to ſay that a 
Wie man abounds with goods, becauſe he 
may always have his pleaſures. From whence, 
as be thinks, our point is gained, that a 
Wiſe man ſhould be always happy. What ? 


; mop Þ he ſhould be deprived of the ſenſes 


4 . ef 
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of ſeeing and hearing? Ves: for he holds 
' thoſe things very cheap. For in the firſt 
plwkhace, what are the pleaſures we are depriy- 
ed of by that dreadful blindneſs? For though 
they allow other pleaſures to be confined to 
the ſenſes, yet what are perceived by the 
fi ight, do not depend on the pleaſure the eyes 
receive, as when we taſte, ſmell, touch, or 
hear; in all theſe, the organs are the ſeat of 
pleaſure; but it is not ſo with the eyes. The 
mind is entertained by what we ſee; but the 
mind may be entertained many ways, though © 
we could not ſee at all, Iam ſpeaking of a 
learned and wiſe man, with whom to think © 
is to live. But thinking with a wiſe man 
doth not altogether require the uſe of his eyes 
in his inveſtigations; for if night doth not 
ſtrip him of his happineſs, why ſhould day, 
| which reſembles night, have that effect? For 
that reply of Antipater the Cyrenaic, to 
ſome women who bewailed his being blind, 
though it is a little too obſcene, had no bad 
meaning. What do yon mean, faith he ? Do 
you think the night can furniſh no pleaſure? ? 
And we find by his magiſtracies and his 
. actions, that old Appius too, who was blind 
1 many years, was not prevented from doing 
| | whatever was required of him, with reſpect 
| to the publick or his own affairs, It is ſaid 
| that 
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that C. Druſus's houſe was crowded with 


Clients: when they, whoſe buſineſs it was, 
could not ſee how to conduct themſclves | 


hey applied to a blind guide. 


288 When I was a boy, C Cn. Aufidius, 
who had ſerved the office of Pretor, not 
only gave his opinion in the ſenate, was ready 


to affiſt his friends, but wrote a Greek 
hiſtory, and had an inſight into literature. 
Diodotus the Stoick was blind and lived ma- 
ny years at my houſe. He indeed, which 
is ſcarce credible, beſides his applying him- 
ſelf more than afual to philoſophy, and his 
playing on the flute agreeable to the cuſtom 
of the Pythagoreans, and having books read = 
to him night and day, in all which he did 


not want eyes, continued to teach geometry, 
which one would think could hardly be 


done without the aſſiſtance of eyes, 
telling his ſcholars how, and where to de- 


ſcribe every line. They relate of Aſclepiades, 


no obſcure Eretric philoſopher, when one 
aſked him what inconveniences he ſuffered 
from his blindneſs, that his reply was, 


He was at the expence of another ſervant. 80 


that as the moſt extreme poverty may be 


borne, if you pleaſe, as is daily the caſe with | 


ſome. in Greece: ſo blindneſs may calily be 
7 ene 
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borne, provided you have the proper ſupports 


of health, Democritus was fo blind he could 
not diſtinguiſh white from black: but, he 
knew the difference betwixt good and evil, 


juſt and unjuſt, honeſt and baſe, the uſeful 
and unuſeful, great and ſmall. Thus one 
may live happily. without diſtinguiſhing 


colours; but without acquainting yourſelf 


with things, you cannot; and this man was 


of opinion, that the intenſe application of 


the mind was taken off by the objects that 
preſented themſelves to the eye, and when 


others often could not ſee what was before 
their feet, he travelled through all infinity. It 


is reported too, that Homer was blind; but 
we ſee his painting, not only his poetry. 


What country, what coaſt, what part of 
Greece, what military attacks, what diſpoſi- 
tions of battle, what army, What ſhip, what 


motions of 1 men and animals, has he not ſo de- 


ſcribed as to make us ſee what he could not 
ſee himſelf? What then, can we imagine 
Homer, or any other Ictted man can want 
to entertain his mind? Were it not ſo, would 
| Anaxagoras, or this very Democritus have 


left their eſtates and Patrimonies: and given 


3 themſelves up to the purſuit of acquiring this. 
7 divine entertainment? It is thus, that the 
N who have repreſented Tircſias the 


Augur 
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Augur, as a wiſe man, blind, never exhibit 
him as bewailing his blindneſs. But as 
Homer had deſcribed Polypheme as a mon- 
ſter and a wild man, he repreſents him talk- 
ing with his ram, and ſpeaking of his good 
fortune, that he could go wherever he 
pleaſed, and touch what he would. And ſo 
far he was right, for that Cyclops was of 
much the ſame weit with his ram. 


XI. Now as to the evil of being deaf; 
M. Craſſus was a little thick of hearing: 
but it was more uneaſineſs to him that he 
beard himſelf ill ſpoken of, though, in my opi- 
nion, without reaſon. Our Epicureans can- 
not underſtand Greek, nor the Greeks, Latin; 
now they are deaf reciprocally as to each 
others language, and we are all truly deaf 
with regard to thoſe innumerable languages 
which we do not underſtand. They do not 
hear the voice of the harper, but then you do 
not hear the grating of a ſaw when it is ſet, 
or the grunting of a hog when his throat is 
cutting, nor the murmuring of the ſea when 
you are defirous of reſt, And if they ſhould 
chance to be fond of finging, they ought \ in 
the firſt place ta conſider that many wiſe men 
lived happily before muſick was diſcovered; 
beſides they may have more pleaſure in read- 
Y 4 ing 
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ing verſes, than in hearing them ſung, Then, 
as I before referred the blind to the pleaſure 

of hearing, ſo I may the deaf to the pleaſure 
of fight : moreover, whoever can converſe 
with himſelf doth not need the converſation 
of another. But ſuppoſing all theſe misfor- 
tunes to meet in one perſon : ſuppoſe him 


blind and deaf, let him be afflicted with the 4 ; 


ſharpeſt pains of Body, which in the firſt 
place, generally of themſelves make an end 
of him; but ſhould they continue fo long, 
and the pain be ſo exquiſite, that there ſhould 
be no reaſon for bearing them, why, good 
| gods, ſhould we be under any difficulty ? 
For there is a retreat at hand; death is that 
retreat, a ſhelter where we ſhall for ever be 
inſenſible. Theodorus ſaid to Lyfimachus, 
who threatened him with death, It is a great 
matter indeed, for you to do what cantharides 
can. When Perſes intreated Paullus not to 
lead him in triumph, That is as you pleaſe, 
faith Paullus. I ſaid many things of death in 
our firſt day's diſputation when death was the 
ſubject: and not a little the next day when 
I treated of pain, which if you recollect, 
there can be no danger of your not looking 


upon death as deſirable, or at leaſt not dread- 
ful. 


108 
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tiches, my health, and other t things of that 
2 


XLI. That cuſtom in force with the 
Grecians at their banquets, ſhould, in my 


opinion, take place in life, Drink, ſay they, 


or leave the company, and right enough: 


let him either enjoy the pleaſure of drinking 


with others, or not ſtay till he meets with 
affronts from thoſe that are in liquor. Thus 
thoſe injuries of fortune you cannot bear, you 


ſhould leave. This is the very ſame which 


is ſaid by Epicurus and Hieronymus. Now 


if thoſe philoſophers, whoſe opinion it is, 


that virtue has no power of itſelf, and who ſay 
that what we denominate honeſt and lauda- 
ble, imply nothing, and are only ſet off with an 


unmeaning ſound: can he nevertheleſs main- 


tain that a wiſe man is always happy? You 
fee what may be done by the Socratic and 
Platonic philoſophers? Some of theſe allow 
ſuch ſuperiority to the goods of the mind, 


as Quite to ecliple what concerns the body 
and all accidental circumſtances. But others do 


not admit theſe to be goods; they repoſe all 
in the mind; Whoſe diſputes Carneades uſed 
as an honorary arbitrator to determine. For as 
what ſeemed goods to the Peripateticks, were 
allowed to be advantages by the Stoicks; 


and as the Peripateticks allowed no more to 


ſort 
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| fort than the Stoicks; when theſe things 


were conſidered according to their reality, not 
by mere report; his opinion was, that there 
was no ground for diſagreeing : There- 


fore let the philoſophers, that: hold other 


tenets, fee how they may carry this point. 
It is very agreeable to me that they make 


ſome profeſſions worthy the mouth of a phi- 


loſopher, with regard to a man's having al- 


* the means of living happily. 


XIII. But as we are to depart on the 


morning, let us remember theſe five days 


diſputations, though indeed, I think, I ſhall 


write them : for how can I better employ 


the leiſure I have, whatever it is owing 


to? and 1 will fend theſe other five books 


to my Brutus ; by whom I was not only 


incited to write on philoſophy, but provoked. 
In which it is not eaſy to lay what ſervice I 
may be of to others ; but in my own vari- 


ous and acute afflictions which ſurrounded 
me on all ſides, I could find | no other re- 


medy. 
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